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INTRODUCTION. 


Without entering minutely into the arguments put Date of nay 
forward upon this point, it may he enough to state that 
the most probable date of the composition of Julius 
Ccesar is 1600 or 1601. Almost the only external evid¬ 
ence we have is contained in a passago, first cited by 
Halli woll-Philipps, from Weaver's Minor of Martyrs, 
published in 1601. That passage iB as follows 

“ The many-hoadod multitude wore drawn 

By Brutua’ Bpooch, that Cuaur was ambitious; 

Whou eloquent Mark Antony had shown 
His virtuos, who but Brutus then was vicious ?" 

Now, ill Plutarch’s Lives of Ccesar, Brutus , and Antony, 
though Antony’s addross is mentioned, tlioro is nothing 
said as to the absenco of ambition in Cmsar’s character 
upon which in Shakespeare’s funeral oration Antony 
dwells with such eloquent iteration. Tho inference ■ 
therefore is that Woever when writing his lines had 
seen or road Shakespeare's play. In regard to internal 
evidonco, Gorvinus and others have pointed out the 
close connection which Julius Ccesar bears to Hamid, 
probably published in 1601-2, both in the references to 
Ccesar found in the latter play, and in the train of 
thought which runs through both plays. We may 
vii 
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therefore safely assume that in (late of composition there 
was no wide interval between the two plays. 

Source oi In the matter of history Shakespeare has throughout 

P1 * 7 ' followed North’s translation of Plutarch's Lives, and the 
component parts of the drama are borrowed, remarks 
Gervinus, “in such a manner that not only the 
historical action in its ordinary course, but also single 
characteristic traits in incidents and speeches, nay, ovon 
single expressions and words, are taken from Plutarch, 
even such as are not anecdotal or of an epigrammatic 
nature, and which any one not unacquainted with 
Plutarch would consider in form and matter to bo quite 
Shakespearian, being not unfrcquently quoted as his 
peculiar property, and as evidencing the poet’s deep 
knowledge of human nature. From the triumph over 
Pompey—or rather over his sons—the silencing of the 
two tribunes, and the crown offered at the Luporcalcan 
feast, until Caesar's murder, and from thence to the 
battle of Philippi and the closing words of Antony, 
which are in part exactly as thoy were dolivored, all in 
this play is essentially Plutarch. The omens of Game's 
death, the warnings of the augur and of Artemidome, 
the absence of the heart in the animal sacrificed, Cal- 
phurnia’s dream, the peculiar traits of Caesar’s character, 
his superstition regarding the touch of barren women in 
the course, and his remarks about thin persons like 
Cassius; all the circumstances about tho conspiracy 
where no oath was taken, the character of Ligarius, the 
withdrawal of Cicero, the whole relation of Portia to 
Brutus, her temptation, her words, his reply, her sub¬ 
sequent anxiety and death; the circumstances of OaBsar’s 
death, the very arts and means of Decius Brutus to 
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induce him to leave homo, all the minutest particulars 
of his murder, the behaviour of Antony and its result, 
the murder of the poet Cinna; further on, the conten¬ 
tion between the republican friends respecting Lucius 
Pella and the refusal of the money, the dissension of the 
two concerning the decisivo battle, their conversation 
about suicide, the appearance of Biutus’ evil genius, the 
mistakes in the battle, its double issue, its repetition, 
the suicide of both friends and Cassius’ death by the 
same sword with which ho killed Caesar—all is taken 
from Plutarch’s narrative, from which the poet had only 
to omit whatever destroyed the unity of action”... 

“ This fidelity of Shakospcaro to his source justifies 
u in saying that ho lias but coined the historical text. 
It is at the same time wonderful with what bidden and 
almost undiscernible power ho has converted tho text 
into a drama, and made one of tho most effective plays 
possible. Nowhere else has Shakespeare executed Mb 
task with such simple skill, combining his dependence 
on history with tho greatest freedom of a pootic plan, 
and making tho truest history at onco tho froeat drama. 
Tlio parts seem to bo only put together with the utmost 
oaso, a few links taken out of tho great chain of his¬ 
torical ovonts, and tho remainder united into a closer 
and more compact unity; but lot any one, following this 
model work, attompt to take any other subject out of 
Hutarcb, and to arrange evon a dramatic sketch from it, 
and lie will become fully aware of tho difficulty of this ap¬ 
parently easy task. Ho will booomo awaro wlmt it is to 
concentrate his mind strictly upon one themo (as is bore 
tho case), to refer persons and actions to ono idea, to 
seek this idoa out of tho most general truths laid down 
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in history, to employ, moreover, for the dramatic repre¬ 
sentation of this idea, none hut the actual historical 
personages, and so at length to arrange this for the 
stage with practised skill or innate ability, that with an 
apparently artless transcript of history such an ingenious 
independent theatrical effect can be obtained as that 
which this play has at no time failed to produce... 
Separate scenes, like that between Casca and Cassius 
during the storm, produce an effect which can scarcely 
be imagined from merely reading them; the speech of 
Antony, heightened by the effect of external arrange¬ 
ment and the artifices of conversation, by proper pauses 
and interruptions, even with inferior acting, carries away 
the spectator as well as the populace represented; the 
quarrel between Brutus and Cassius is a trial pioce for 
great actors, which, according to Leonard Diggos, created 
even in his lifetime the most rapturous applause; and 
even the last act, which has often been objected to, is 
capable of exciting the liveliest emotion when well 
managed and acted with spirit.” 

Before giving an outline of the play, it will he well to 
consider the point of view from which Shakespeare in¬ 
tended to show us Julius Caesar. For, as here shown, 
he is in no wise the Julius Caesar of the poet’s conception 
in others of his plays, in no wise the Julius Caesar of 
history or tradition when in the fulness of his splendid 
achievements he dazzled the world. It is his littleness, 
not his grandeur; his personal defects; his moral weak¬ 
nesses ; his superstition; his boastful language, not Mb 
stem simplicity; his doubts and fears, not his calm de¬ 
cision and unflinching courage; which are here brought 
out with persistent and consistent emphasis. Moreover, 
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though the play is called after his name, Caesar appears 
in throe scenes only, and dies at the beginning of the 
Third Act. ( grutus , on the other hand, is prominent 
throughout, and all that is noble, heroic, and lovable in 
his character is shown us with abundant power and clear¬ 
ness. Ho marked, indeed, is the (liittronce of apprecia¬ 
tion in the caso of the two characters, that some critics 
regard Brutus as the hero of tho play, and ai’e of opinion 
that it should have borne his namo. Gorvinus thinks 
that Shakespeare, “ if he intended to make tho attompt 
of tho republicans his main thexuo, could not have ven¬ 
tured to create too great an interest in Caesar j it was 
necessary to keep him in the background, and to present 
that view of him which gave a reason for the conspiracy.” 
Hudson, perplexed by tho scorning contradiction between 
Caesar as known and Caiaar as rendorod by Shakespeare, 
suggests that “ the policy of the drama may have boon to 
represent Ciusar not as ho was iudood, but as he must 
have appoared to tho conspirators; to mako us seo him 
as they saw him, in order that thoy, too, might have fair 
and equal judgment at our hands.” Neither hypothesis 
seems to solve the difficulty. It is, howevor, as it 
appears to mo, got rid of by tho explanation which 
Dowdon, Shafapere, His Mind and Art , offers. “Julius 
Caesar," ho remarks, “is indeed protagonist of tho 
tragody: but it is not tho CicRar whoso, bodily pro- 
sonce is woak, whoso mind is declining in strength and 
sure-footed energy, tho Caesar who Rtands exposod to all 
the accidents of fortune. This bodily presence of Camr 
is but of secondary importance, and may be suppliod 
whoa it actually passos away, by Octavius as its sub¬ 
stitute, It is His spirit of (Jtmr whisk is the dominant power 
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of the tragedy ; against this—the spirit of Osesar—Brutus 
fought; but Brutus, who ever errs in practical politics, 
succeeded only in striking down Caesar’s body; he who 
had been weak now rises as pure spirit, strong and 
terrible, and avenges himself upon the conspirators. The 
contrast between the weakness of Caesar’s bodily presence 
in the first half of the play, and the might of his spiritual 
presence in the latter half of the play, is empliasizod and 
perhaps over-emphasized by Shakspore. It was the error 
of Brutus that he failed to perceive wherein lay the true 
Caesarian power, and acted with short-sighted eagerness 
and violence. Mark Antony, over the dead body of his 
lord, announces what is to follow: 

Over thy wounds now do I prophesy,— 

A curse shall light upon the limhs of men; 

Domestic fury and fierce civil Btrife 
Shall cumber all the parts of Italy; 

And Caesar's spirit, ranging for revenge, 

With Ate by his side come hot from hell, 

Shall in these confines with a inonaroh’s voice 
Cry ‘ Havoc ’ and let slip the dogs of war. 

The ghost of Ctesar (designated by Plutarch only tbo 
‘ evill spirit ’ of Brutus), which appears on the night be¬ 
fore the battle of Philippi, serves as a kind of visible 
symbol of the vast posthumous power of the dictator. 
Cassius dies with the words: 

CiBsar, thou art revenged 
Even with the sword that killed thee. 

Brutus, when he looks upon the face of his dead brother, 
exclaims: 
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0, Julius Cffisar, thou art mighty yet I 
Thy spirit walks abroad, and turns our swords 
In our own proper entrails. 

Finally the littlo effort of the aristocrat republicans sinks 
to the ground, foiled and crushed by the force which 
they had hoped to abolish with one violent blow. Bratus 
dies: 

Ctesar, now be still: 

I killed thee not with half so good a will. 

Brutus dies ; and Octavius lives to reap the fruit whose 
seed had been sown by his great predecessor. With 
strict propriety, therefore, the play bears the name of 
Julius Oaisar.” Road by this light, everything is plain 
and consistent. Moroovor, it is to be noticed that 
Shakespeare had authority from Plutarch and Suetonius 
for the change which came over Crosar’s character in his 
later days; and to a consciousness of physical weakness 
and waning powers of mind wo may no doubt ascribe 
thoso failings which have alroady boon noticed. Shake¬ 
speare has but added colour to the picture as drawn by 
historians, in order to heighten the contrast between the 
man who is to die and tho spirit of that man which is to 
be more potent than any living personage could bo. 


I. 

The opening Beene serves not merely the stage pur- oi 
pose of loading up to tho events that are to follow, hut 
that of showing us the character of tho common people 
and tho spirit of the times. A knot of plebeians, making 
holiday “ to seo Caosar and to rejoice in his triumph,’' is 
Tebuked by tho Tribunes for its fickle readiness to colo- 
brale with every manifestation of delight the entry into 
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Rome of one “that comes in triumph over Pompey’s 
blood," in triumph, that is, over the sons of him who 
had so lately been almost a god to them. Thus rebuked, 
not for a slavish worship of power, but for an ingratitude 
which, according to the Tribunes, the gods must need 
punish, the humbled crowd melts away, only to be re¬ 
presented as equally fickle and oqually subservient when 
Caesar, the present object of their adoration, has fallen 
by the hands of the conspirators. In strong contrast to 
this scene is that with which Coriolanus opens. Not 
that the plebeians are there loss fickle and inconstant. 
They can execrate Caius Marcius one day and elect him 
Consul the next. But with them the spirit of independ¬ 
ence is springing into life j with their fellows of Ctesar’B 
day that spirit has died out. Of liberty they have no 
real conception. Some one they must have to rule over 
them. Pompey filled their vision for a time; but Pom- 
pey has been overcome, and Caesar satisfies their require¬ 
ment of a hero. Csesar too passes away, and an Octavius 
or any capable wielder of power and exponent of Crcsar- 
ism will suit their purpose. More emphatically still, 
their leaders, the Tribunes, are of a different pattern in 
the early and in the later days of the republic. In the 
former they are turbulent demagogues, bitterly hostile 
to the Patricians and eager to aggrandize their own 
power. In the latter they have become possessed of a 
power superior to any other in the state, their attitude 
to the people has altered, and their hostility, as in this 
play, is not directed against imperialism in the abstract, 
but against imperialism embodied in Csssar instead of 
Pompey. 

With the second scene we come to the oelebration of 
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the Luperealia,* and Csasar’s first appearance upon the 
stage. Even here, short as is his stay, Ocesar’s arrogance 
is indicated. As ho passos by, “a soothsayer calls in 
shrill tonos from the preBS of poople, ‘Beware the 
ides of March.’ Csosar summons him forward, gazes in 
his face and dismisses him with authoritative gesture, 
‘ He is a dreamer; lot us leave him: pass.’ ” t On Cresar’s 
exit, Brutus and Cassius aro left alone, and the latter 
enters upon his task of persuading the formor to join in 
the conspiracy already hatched for Cajsar’s destruction. 
Though the accomplishment of this object would he easy 
enough without Brutus having any share in the plot, 
Cassius, with his keen sight and practical wisdom, per¬ 
ceives that in order to justify such an act it is necessary 
to ensure the associatiou of tho man who above all men 
in Homo is honoured for his nobility of character and 
purity of life. Brutus lias, in fact, tho very qualities 
which aro wanting in Cassius. Studious of self-pcrfec- 
tions, jealous for tho honour of his country; filled, with 
a noble enthusiasm for liberty; hold in tho highest 
esteem for a scrupulous lovo of justice, and for large 
humanity of nature; ho is the very man of all others to 
givo a moral sanction to such an act as tho conspirators 
have in hand, and to bring with him a sustaining power 
when that act shall bo accomplished. Cassius, on tho 
other hand, is tho keen practical man of business, “a 
groat observer," one who “looks quite through tho deeds 
of men.” Highly distinguished for his military skill, he 
iB trusted as a loader by men of action ; but his known 
hatred of Coesar, by whom ho had boon defeated, renders 

* See Note on i. 1. C8. 

t Dowdon, Shakape.re, Hit Mind and Art, p. 284, 
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it impossible that in an attempt against his life he should 
pose as a disinterested patriot. To win over Brutus is 
therefore essential to his purpose; but that a man so 
noble in nature should be inoculated with the feelings of 
envy and hatred which possess himself, he of course 
knows to be impossible. Hence, with great adroitness, 
he approaches Brutus upon what he knows to be Brutus’ 
weak side, his love for his country’s well-being, and his 
hatred of imperial power. Plying him with subtle 
flattery, with depreciation of Coesar, and with insinua¬ 
tions as to the danger of so much power being vested in 
one man, Cassius, without disclosing the plot, succeods 
in setting Brutus’s mind to ponder over the Btate of things 
in Rome. At this juncture, Ceesar and his train return 
from the celebration of the games; and Otosar, seeing 
Cassius, describes him to Antony, as if by presentiment, 
as a dangerous man; though he boastfully ends his speech 
with the words, 

" I rather tell thee what is to be fear’d 
Than what I fear j for always I am Ctesar.’ 

Caesar having left the stage, Casca, afterwards one of the 
conspirators, relates how at the games Caesar had been 
offered a crown; how, though unwillingly, he had refused 
it; the applause which followed upon his refusal; his fall¬ 
ing down in an epileptic fit; andthe deference'and humility 
with which he courted the mob. Brutus and Cassius 
then part, Brutus promising to listen on the morrow to 
anything more that Cassius may have to say, and 
Cassius congratulating himself upon the impression which 
his words have already produced. The third soene opens 
with a conversation between Casca and Cicero on the 
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prodigies which had boon witnessed during the day—the 
“tempest dropping fire,” the slave whose hand “did 
flame and burn,” and yet “ romained unscorch’d," the 
lion near the Capitol, “men all in fire,” who walked up 
and down the streets, the owl hooting at noonday, etc., 
which, according to Casca, “ are portentous things Unto 
the climate that they point upon.” As Cicero goes out, 
Casca is joined by Cassius, who, discussing those same 
prodigies, persuades Casca that they point at Caasar’s 
usurpation of power, and without much difficulty induces 
him to join the conspiracy. Later on in the same night, 
at the beginning of the second Act, wo find Brutus in hit 
orchard meditating upon the removal of Caesar by death. 
The poison instilled by Cassius has already begun to work 
upon his mind, and to work in the direction Cassius in¬ 
tended it should. The idealist, who cares more for 
abstract principles than for concrete realities, weighs 
with himself Caesar’s character, the effect which supremo 
power will havo upon such a character, and the danger 
there may be to liberty from that effect. Further to 
influence his decision, Cassius has, since their interview, 
contrived that various papers shall bo conveyed to him as 
coming from various porsons, and all pointing to the 
samo end, viz., that ho should arise and deliver Romo 
from tho tyranny of Csesnr. Brutus, suspecting nothing 
of the trick thus put upon him, gradually convincos him¬ 
self that duty imperatively demands tho sacrifice of all 
other considerations, and at Inst makes up his mind to 
devote himself to the release of Rome from subjugation 
to Cccsar. Ho has scarcely arrived at this decision when 
Cassius and tho rest of the conspirators come to his gate. 
After their introduction to Brutus, Cassius proposes that 

b 
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they shall bind themselves by oath to the execution of 
their design. To such a proposal Brutus will give no 
adherence. To him, with his ideas of the cause to which 
they are devoting themselves, an oath, as security for 
good faith, is a thing to be scorned. That cause is spur 
enough to prick them to redress; their promise given is, to 
Eomans worthy of the name, an all-sufficient bond. Oaths 
may be necessary for 

“ priests and cowards and men oautelous. 

Old feeble carrions and suoh suffering souls 
That welcome wrongs ; *’ 

may be necessary where the cause is bad and those who 
undertake it are of doubtful honesty; the mere thought 
that an oath should he necessary to men of their mettle 
bending themselves to such an enterprise, is a stain he 
will not suffer for a moment. So far his lofty indigna¬ 
tion does no harmj for the conspirators are actuated by 
motives too urgent not to be satisfied, and probably by 
fears for themselves should they feel any inclination 
towards betrayal of the plot. But when Cassius, with a 
foresight which subsequent events only too fully justify, 
proposes that Antony, Caesar's devoted adherent, should 
he put to death at the same time, Brutus, with a quix¬ 
otic disregard of consequences, and with the unpractical 
man's blindness to things under his nose, opposes the 
idea: 

“ Our course will seem too bloody, Caius Cassius, 

To cut the head off and then hack the limbB, 

Like wrath in death and envy afterwards; 

For Antony is but a limb of Caesar: 

Let us be sacrifioers, but not butchers, Caius. 

We all stand up against the spirit of C®sar, 

And in the spirit of men there is no blood: 
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0, that wo then could come l>y C.fBav’a spirit, 

And not dismember (J;osar I ” 

Thus acting they will he “ call’d purgers, not murderers,” 
while, as for Antony, 

“ he can do no more than Ctosar’s arm 
When Ctesar’s head is off.” 

Cassius yields in this as in other matters to Brutus’s 
superior force of character, and in this as in other 
matters has to rue his yielding. Their line of action 
being determined upon, the conspirators leave Bratus to 
moot again when thoy conduct Caisar to tho Capitol. 
It is now early morning, and shortly after the departure 
of the conspirators, Fortia, Brutus's wife, who has missed 
him from her bed, comes forth to question him as to liis 
being abroad at such an hour, and as to tho preoccupa¬ 
tion of manner which he has lately shown. And good 
right she has to demand of her husband a confidence he 
lias refused her; good right, though, as Brutus lias seen, 
such a confidence would not ho for her peaco of mind. 
A nohlo daughter of a noble father, Oato Uticonsis, sho 
is gifted in rich measure with moral and intellectual 
endowments. To lost her onduranco of physical jmin, 
sho has given herself “ a voluntary wound ” in the thigh, 
and boars her pain with stoic firmness 5 with equal l'orti- 
tudo, when hor husband’s cause seemed dosporato, sho at 
his death puts an end to herself by swallowing fire, Yot, 
as wo shall soo a little lator on, she has all a woman’s weak¬ 
ness when those dear to bor are in peril; and Brutus, 
loving hor with a reciprocal tenderness, wisely judges that 
his secret is one with which, for her own sake alone, 
she should not bo truslod. Her present loving impor- 
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tunities he puts aside with various excuses, promising 
that by and by her “bosom shall partake the secrets of” 
his “heart.” 

The next scene shows us Ceesar debating whether he 
shall go that day to the Capitol. To his wife’s entreaty 
to remain at home, he at first replies with the boastful 
words, 

“ Ctesar shall forth : the things that threaten’d me 
Ne’er look’d but on my back j when they shall see 
The face of Ooesar they are vanished.” 

Calphurnia refuses to be comforted. Detailing the 
various portents and prodigies of the night, she again 
urges his remaining at home. Crcsar is still ridiculing 
the absurdity of fear when a servant enters with the 
nows that the augurs, whose “ opinions of success ’’ he 
has demanded, strongly pronounce against his stirring 
forth that day. Again Caesar asserts his determination 
and his contempt for danger: 

“ danger knows full well 
That Ca:sar is more dangerous than he: 

We are two lions litter’d in one day, 

And I the elder and more terrible : 

And Ctesar shall go forth." 

Yet, a moment later, his wife’s entroaties prevail upon 
him, and he assents to Antony’s being his messenger to 
tho senators that he is not well. This decision is hardly 
announced when Decius Brutus enters to fetch him to 
the senate-house. To him Ctesar entrusts tho message 
that ho will not come that day, and when pressed for 
some cause that may be stated to the senators, arrogantly 
replies 

“ The cause is in my will: I will not como,” 
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For the private satisfaction of Decius, however, he con¬ 
descends to explain that his wife having been terrified 
by an ominous dream, he has consented for her sake to 
stay at home. Decius, who in a previous scene has 
boastod that he knows how to give Camr’s “ humour 
the true bent,” being told the dream, interprets it in a 
favourable sense, mentions that 

“ the Benate have concluded 

To give this day a crown to mighty Cie&ar; ” 

shows the probability of their changing tlieir minds, if 
he should stay away; and finally points out that if 
Caesar's reason came to be known, men would bo sure to 
sneer at him for being so weakly influenced by a dream, 
and to whisper among themselves that the real cause of 
his absence was fear. Against such arguments Cicsar is 
unable to hold out. With a fresh vacillation, he con¬ 
sents to go ; and, as ho does so, Brutus, with tlio rest of 
the conspirators, and immediately afterwards Antony, 
onter to conduct him to the Capitol. The Act concludes 
with a conversation between Portia, who is in a state of 
acute anxiety regarding her husband, and a soothsayer 
who, having hoard of tho conspiracy, determines to warn 
Csosar whilo on his way to the Capitol. With his pro¬ 
gross thither wo come to the third Act. In vain tho 
soothsayer endeavours to persuado Caspar to read tho 
paper he has drawn up to warn him. With the words 

“ What touches us ourself shall bo lust sorvod,” 

Ctesar puts him aside, and going up into the sonata-house 
is, as has been arranged between tho conspirators, solicited 
by one of them, Metellua Cimbor, to recall his brother 
from banishment, Rebuking the foignod humility with 
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which Cimber had prostrated himself, Csssar spurns his 
petition; and, when Brutus and Cassius add their inter¬ 
cession, delivers, as though in unconscious satire upon 
his recent vacillation, a speech arrogantly asserting his 
constancy of purpose, which he lilcons to the “ true-fix’d 
and resting quality ” of the “ the northern star.” Cinna 
and Decius in their turn having urged his olemency, only 
to meet with a similar repulse, the signal for Caesar’s 
murder is given by Casca’s stabbing him; and he falls at 
the base of Pompey’s statue, pierced by three and thirty 
wounds. The murder completed, the conspirators ad¬ 
dress themselves to the task of explaining to the populace 
the objects of their act. As they are about to do this by 
haranguing them from “ the common pulpits," Antony, 
having sent a humble message to Brutus, comes upon the 
scene, bewails his loved master’s sad fate and asks of the 
conspirators that he too may suffer a similar one at their 
hands. Brutus, easily credulous that thoy will “have 
him well to friend,” though the more worldly-wise CassiuB 
still holds to his misgivings, receives him with ovory 
assurance of friendship, and promises to deliver to him 

“ the cause 

Why I, that did love Coesar when I struok him, 

Have thus proceeded.” 

Masking his feelings towards the conspirators, Antony 
eloquently bewails Ceesar’s death, and obtains from 
Brutus permission to “speak in the order of his funeral." 
Here again Cassius is at variance with Brutus, and pru¬ 
dently deprecates such permission. As usual, however, 
he is over-ruled ; and Antony is allowed to address the 
people after Brutus shall have stated the reasons 
which made Ceesar’s death necessary. The next scene 
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gives us the speeches of the two men. And here more 
than anywhere does Brutus show hiB ignorance of human 
nature. To the fickle, irrational, passion-swayed mob 
he thinks it sufficient to urge roason. Ho will put before 
them such arguments as he would havo put before a knot 
of philosophers like himself. No appoal is to be made 
to imagination, no recourse had to oloquonco, to animated 
gesture, or pathos of tone. Justice, to himself the highest 
law, the one sufficient principle, the ultimato guide of 
action, must be equally powerful with the mob; and 
concise logic the fittest instrument for his purpose. He 
will say nothing in accusation of Cmsar except that he 
was ambitious, and in that way a deadly enemy to free¬ 
dom. Hor the love which Gtosar boro him, he will give 
tears; at the good fortune which attended him, ho will 
rejoice; for the valour he ever displayed, ho will honour 
him; but for liis ambition the penalty of doath was 
necessary. These are logical consequences. Those there¬ 
fore it is enough to state. To Brutus, the highest 
indignity that reason can comprehond is to bo a 
bondman; and, as with himself, so he imaginos it to be 
with all mon. That any ono should not wish to be a 
Iioman, that is, a man animated by the spirit of noblest 
independence, is to him inconceivable. That any one 
should bo so vile as not to lovo his country by subordin¬ 
ating all selfish foolings to tho good of that country, is 
something out of tho range of his ideas. Freedom, 
manly impendence, patriotism—those in reference to 
Ososar could have but one logical method of domonstrar 
tion.' This to a populace steeped in subservience, craving 
to bow down before somo idol or other, so incapablo of 
understanding his noble indignation against tyranny that 
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they at once offer him that imperial sway for coveting 
which Cffisar had met his death! Having put his case, 
he is convinced that he has anticipated and prevented 
the ill effects which in Cassius’s opinion were likely to 
result from Antony’s following him in the pulpit. No 
words from any one will, he is confident, have weight 
with those who have listened to him with such intelligent 
appreciation; least of all, words from Antony. Is ho not 
“gamesome,” given “to sports, to wildness, and much 
company,” a sluggard, a mere “limb of Csesar”? And 
so Antony, chief mourner in the funeral, is allowed to 
exhibit to the populace the dead body of his slaughtered 
patron, and to make what elegy he chooses. At the 
outset, the despised voluptuary has no easy task. He 
has witnessed the temporary effect of Brutus’s words, and 
for the present it is only through Brutus’s intercession 
that the mob are prepared to listen to him. But ho 
knows his audience, he knows how long even the wisest 
words will hold power over it. Fastening at once upon 
the charge of ambition, the only charge that Brutus had 
brought against Caesar, he asks whether that charge is 
borne out by Caesar’s acts, and whether any sufficient 
cause can be shown why they should not join with him 
in mourning this “ ambitious man ”: 

“ He hath brought many captives home to Rome, 

Whose ransoms did the general coffers fill: 

Did this in Csesar seem ambitious ? 

When that the poor have cried, Ctesar hath wept: 
Ambition should be made of sterner stuff: 

Yet Brutus says he was ambitious; 

And Brutus is an honourable man. 

You all did see that on the Luperoal 
I thrice presented him a kingly crown, 
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Which ho did thrice refuse; was this ambition? 

'Set Brutus says he was umbitiouB; 

And, sure, he is an honourable man. 

I spoak not to disprove what Brutus spoke. 

But here I am to speak what I do know. 

You all did love him once, not without cause; 

What cause withholds you then to motiin for him?” 

Then adroitly pausing, as though overcome by the in¬ 
tensity of his emotion, he leaves his words to work 
awhile. The tide is already on the turn; pathos and 
irony have hit their mark, and Crosar’s ambition is no 
longer so plain and evident to those in whose sound 
reason Brutus had placed such absolute trust. Antony 
continues. Contrasting Cesar's position a day ago, when 
his word “might have stood against the world,” with 
his position now when there are “ none so poor to do 
him reverence,” he produces Cesar’s will, which, how- 
evor, ho pretendR that he must not road to thorn for fear 
of the consequences: 

" Have patience, gentle friendB, I must not read it; 

It is not meet you know bow Ciesar lovod you. 

You are not wood, you are not stones, but men j 
And, being men, hearing the will of (Jajsor, 

It will inllamo you, it will make you mod: 

'Tis good you know not that yon are his heirs; 

For if you should, 0, what would come of it I” 

This excuse of oourso has its immediate effect in making 
the mob insist upon the will being read to them. Antony 
now knows that the day is his; hut his victory must be 
rendered complete by a further stimulus to the passions 
of his audienco, and for this purpose he calls upon them 
to “ make a ring about the corpse of Cesar ” that he 
may show them “him that made the will.” The ring 
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being made, with eloquent comment Antony points to 
the numerous wounds through which the life-blood has 
ebbed away; and, finally, stripping off the mantle which 
Caesar had worn at the time of his murder,—a mantle 
he first put on “That day he overcame the Nervii," in 
one of his greatest battles,—he exclaims: 

“ Look you here, 

Here is himself, murr'd, as you see, with traitors.’' 

The word “traitors" is at once caught up, and with a 
general shout of “ Revenge I About 1 Seek! Bum ! Jj’iro! 
Kill! Slay! Let not a traitor live! ” the mob are about 
to rash off to execute summary vengeance. In their wild 
excitement they have characteristically forgotten that so 
far they know nothing as to the provisions of Caesar's 
will. This of course does not suit Antony’s purpose. 
That their fury may be worked up to the highest pitch, 
that it may have food to sustain itsolf at that pitch, and 
that it may be communicated to the people generally, it 
is necessary that Caesar’s bequests should be made known. 
Pretending, therefore, that he had not wished to stir 
them up 

“ To suoh a sudden flood of mutiny; ” 

insinuating that Caesar’s death was due to private malice, 
not to a sense of public wrongs; deprecating all idea of 
stealing away their hearts by rhetoric such as an orator 
like Brutus might use; Antony at last discloses the pro¬ 
visions of the will, by which seventy-five drachmas are 
given to each Homan citizen. “ Moreover,” he con¬ 
tinues, 

“ be bath left you all his walks, 

His private arbours and new-planted orohsrds, 

On this side Tiber; he bath left them you, 
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And to yonr heirs tor ever; common pleasures, 

To walk abroad and reoreato yourselves. 

Hore was a Ctosar! When comeB such another?” 

The climax is now reached, the mob rushes off to “fire 
the traitors’ houses,” and Antony, left alone, exclaims in 
complete satisfaction; 

“ Now lot it work, Mischief thou art afoot, 

Take thou what course thou wilt.” 

At this point, a servant enters to announce the return to 
Rome of Octavius, nephew and heir to Julius Caesar, who 
takes the name of Caesar in addition to his own, but is 
known in history chiefly as Augustus. The Act con¬ 
cludes with a short scene in which China, a poet, being 
mistaken for Cinna, the conspirator, is put to death by 
the mob. 


IL 

Between the third and fourth Acts there is an interval 
of somo eight months, During this timo tho government 
of the Roman world has passod into tho hands of a 
triumvirate, consisting of Antony, Octavius, and Lopidus, 
originally appointed to hold office for five yeais. Brutus 
and Cassius have loft Rome, tho foimor for Macedonia, 
tho luttor for Syria; from which province in B.C. 42 he 
crosses over to Grooee and unites his forces with thoso of 
Brutus. There is also at this point a natural division of 
the play as regards tho subject. Cassar has passed away 
from the scene, and we now come to tho effects produeod 
by his murder. At the opening of tho Act wo find 
Antony, Octavius, and Lepidus in consultation as to a 
proscription of those obnoxious to them, and the manner 
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in which Brutus and Cassius may be most effectively en¬ 
countered. From this we pass to the meeting of Brutus 
and Cassius near Sardis, and the quarrel which ensues 
between them,—a scene regarding which Coleridge re¬ 
marks that he knows of no part of Shakespeare which 
more impresses on him the belief of his genius being 
superhuman. The cause of quarrel is twofold, that of 
Cassius against Brutus being on account of one Lucius 
Pella, a Praetor, whom Brutus has condemned for 
taking bribes, in spite of Cassius’s letters in his de¬ 
fence. At such a time Cassius considers that petty 
offences of this kind should not be dealt with 
too rigorously. Brutus, whose uncompromising hatred 
of anything like corruption pays no regard to timeB 
and persons, has not only condemned Lucius Pella, 
but now further charges Cassius with similar offences. 
To Cassius’s angry rejoinder he replies by pointing out 
that Caesar perished “ but for supporting robbers,” and 
that they who slew Mm should be the last persons in 
the world to countenance anything like “ baBO bribes." 
Cassius loses his temper, threatens Brutus, and asserts 
that he, a soldier of larger experience, iB better able to 
decide on what terms he will bestow his patronage. His 
threats Bratus treats with ridicule; and in his turn 
states his grievance against Cassius, the refusal of certain 
sums of money which he had desired for the payment of 
his troops. Cassius denies having sent a refusal, re¬ 
proaches Bratus for his unkindness, declares himself 
“aweary of the world,” and willing to die by Brutus’s 
hand. Brutus softens, acknowledges that in the con¬ 
temptuous words with which he had met Cassius’s threats 
he was " ill-tempered too,” and calls for a bowl of wine 
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in which to pledge their reconciliation. ThiB done, he 
communicates to Cassius the heart-rending news of 
Portia’s death, the “insupportable and touching loss” 
which Cassius wonders had not provoked Brutus to kill 
him when “ I cross’d you so.” Broken-hearted, however, 
as Brutus is, ho will not suffer private grief to interfere 
with the duties which lie before him. He therefore 
enters into consultation with Cassius as to their plan of 
operations against Antony and Octavius. Cassius is for 
staying where they are and allowing the enemy to seek 
them; Brutus for pushing on to Philippi, a step by 
which they will abandon all advantage of position' upon 
the higher grounds, and, as we sco afterwards, play into 
the hands of Antony and Octavius oxactly as they had 
desired. Cassius, the soldier “ older in practice," and 
here proving himself the bettor general, nevertheless 
yields a fatal acquiescence j and the brothers part, their 
lovo all the stronger for its passing rupture. And here 
Shakespeare gives us ono of the tenderest scenes to be 
found throughout his plays. “ The Roman leader, now 
that the great battle has drawn near, does not occupy 
himself like Henry V. before the morning of Agincourt 
in moving from sentinel to sentinel with words of cheer. 
Ho is in his tent, and the boy Lucius touches his instru¬ 
ment, drowsily lingering tho strings. Brutus, with his 
beautiful freedom from tho potty solf-interesls of daily 
life, is gontle and considerate towards every ono. Tho 
servants have lain down. Lucius drops away into the 
irresistible sleep of boyhood. Brutus, who at the call 
of duty and honour could plunge his dagger into Cassar, 
cannot wake a slooping boy ,.. Brutus gently disengages 
the instrument from tho hand of Lucius, and continues 
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his hook wlieie ho had loft it off last night.” * As he 
does so, the ghost of Ccesar appears before him. Un¬ 
nerved at first, Brutus quickly recovers his composure, 
and questions the apparition, but without obtaining 
further answer than that it will appear again at Philippi. 
He then summons his servants and sends them to 
Cassius with an injunction to march early in the morn¬ 
ing to meet the enemy. This meeting takes place at 
Philippi, in Macedonia, and there in reality two actions 
were fought. These, for dramatic effect, Shakespeare 
condenses into one; and before this takes place, a parley 
is held between the leaders of the two opposing forces, 
though of course with no other result than that each side 
withdraws to prepare for battle. For the last time in 
life Brutus and Cassius are together; the latter, though 
he declares himself " fresh of spirit,” somewhat depressed 
by what appear to him to be Bigns of evil omen, the 
former calm as ever and ready to meet death whether in 
battle, or, if need be, by self-destruction. With a tender 
farewell they separate, each to lead his own forces. At 
the outset Brutus gains an advantage over Octavius; 
but his troops, flushed with the certainty of victory, 
betake themselves to plunder, and so are unable to assist 
Cassius when sorely beset by Antony, and at last forced to 
take to flight. From the hill to which ho retreats Cassius 
sends Titinius, one of his captains, to find out whether 
certain troops in view are friends or foes, and bids his 
bondman, Pindarus, ascend to a higher point and bring 
him word how Titinius fares. Pindarus, mistaking for 
enemies a body of Brutus’s troops, sent with a wreath of 
victory to Cassius, reports that Titinius is captured. 

* Dowdea, Shaltsptrt, HU Hind and Art, p. 306. 
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Hereupon Cassius, giving Pindarus his sword, calls upon 
him to thrust it into liis heart, and dies exclaiming, 

“ Caesar, thou art revenged, Even with the sword that 
killed thee." At this point Titinius returns, with Mes- 
sala, and finding Cassius’s dead body, falls upon the 
sword by which he had perished. Messala, who had 
left to seek for Pindarus, shortly returns, bringing 
Brutus with him. They find the two corpses, and after 
lamenting the cruel mistake which had led to their 
death, return to the field of battlo. Fortune, however, 
now goes against them; and Brutus, rather than be 
taken alive, follows Cassius’s example and dies upon his 
own sword. The play ends with an eulogy of Brutus’s 
noble character pronounced by Antony, and a declaration 
by Octavius that his body shall lie that night in his tent 
and be entombed 

" With all respect and rites of burial.” 

The play extends over a period of something more Dt 
than two yoars and a half, from Fohruary, B.O. 41. when. 01 
the feast of Lupercal was hold, to the autumn of n.c. 42. 




JULIUS CAESAR 



DRAMATIS PERSONAS. 


I triumvirs after the death of Julius 
Cesar. 


J 


■ senators. 


■ conspirators against Julius Cesar. 


Julius Caisar. 

Octavius Cesar, 

Marcus Antonius, 

M. ASmilius Lepidus 
Cicero, 

Publius, 

Popilius Lena, J 
Marcus Brutus, 

Cassius, 

Casoa, 

Trebonius, 

Lioarius, 

Deoius Brutus, 

Meteulus Cimbbr, 

ClNNA, 

Flavius and Marullus, tribunes. 

Artemidorus of Cnidos, a teacher of Rhetorio. 
A Soothsayer. 

Cinna, a poet. Another Poet, 

Luomus, 

Titinius, 

Messala, 

Young Cato, 

VoLUMNiua, 

Yarro, 

Clitus, 

Claudius, 

Strato, 

Lucius, 

Dabdanius, 1 

Pindarus, servant to Cassius. 


friends to Brutus and Cassius. 


}■ servants to Brutus. 


Calphurnia, wife to Cesar. 

Portia, -wife to Brutus. 

Senators, Citizens, Guards, Attendants, etc. 

Scene : Rome : the neighbourhood of Sardit : the neighbourhood 
of Philippi. 
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ACT X. 

Scene I. Home. A street. 

Enter Flavius, Mahullus, and certain Commoners. 

Flav. Henco ! home, you idle creatures, get you home : 

Is this a holiday ? what! know you not, 

Being mechanical, yoa ought not walk 

Upon a labouring day without the sign 

Of your profession ? Speak, what trade art thou ? 

First Com. Why, sir, a carpenter. 

Mar. Where is thy leather apron and thy rule ? 

What dost thou with thy best apparel on ? 

You, sir, what trado are you ? 

Sec. Com. Truly, sir, in respect of a fine workman, I am 
but, as you would say, a cobbler. 11 

Mar. But what trade art thou 1 answor mo directly. 

Sec. Com. A trade, Hir, that, I hope, I may use with a safe 
conscience ; which is, indeed, sir, a mender of bad soles. 

Mar. What trado, thou knave ? thou naughty knave, what 
trade 1 

Seo. Com. Nay, I bceocch you, sir, be not out with ms: 
yet, if you be out, sir, I can mend you. 

Mar. What meanest thou by tliat ? mend me, thou saucy 
fellow I 

Seo. Com. Why, sir, cobble you. SO 

« 8 

H 
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Flav. Thou art a cobbler, art thou 1 

Sec. Com. Truly, sir, all that I live by is with the awl: I 
meddle with no tradesman’s matters, nor women’s matters, 
but with awl. I am, indeed, sir, a surgeon to old shoes; 
when they are in great danger, I recover them. As proper 
men as ever trod upon neat’s leather have gone upon my 
handiwork. 

Flav. But wherefore art not in thy shop to-day ? 

Why dost thou lead these men about the streets ? 29 

Sec. Com. Truly, sir, to wear out their shoes, to get myself 
into more work. But, indeed, sir, we make holiday, to see 
Cresar and to rejoice in his triumph. 

Mar. Wherefore rejoice ? What conquest brings he home 1 
What tributaries follow him to Borne, 

To grace in captive bonds his chariot-wheels ? 

You blocks, you stones, you worse than senseless things 1 
O you hard hearts, you cruel men of Borne, 

Knew you not Pompey 1 Many a time and oft 
Have you climb’d up to walls and battlements, 

To towers and windows, yea, to chimney-tops, 40 

Your infants in your arms, and there have sat 
The live-long day, with patient expectation, 

To see great Pompey pass the streets of Borne : 

.And when you saw his chariot but appear, 

Have you not made an universal shout, 

That Tiber trembled underneath her banks, 

To hear the replication of your sounds 
Made in her concave shores ? 

And do you now put on your .best attire 1 

And do you now cull out a holiday ? 50 

And do you now strew flowers in his way 

That comes in triumph over Pompey’s blood ? 

Be gone ! 

Bun to your houses, fall upon your knees, 

Pray to the gods to intermit the plague 
That needs must light on this ingratitude. ^ 
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Flan. Go, go, good countrymen, and, for this fault, 
Assemble all the poor men of your sort; 

Draw them to Tiber banks, and weep your tears 

Into the channel, till the lowest stream 60 

Do kiss the most exalted shores of all. 

[Exeunt all the Commoner*. 
See, whether their basest metal be not moved ; 

They vanish tongue-tied in their guiltiness. 

Go you down that way towards the Capitol; 

This way will I: disrobe the images, 

If you do find them deck’d with ceremonies. 

Mar May we do so ? 

You know it is the feast of Lupercal. 

Flav. It is no matter ; let no images 
Be hung with Casar’s trophies. I ’ll about, 70 

And drive away the vulgar from the streets : 

So do you too, where you perceive them thick. 

These growing feathers pluck’d from Cmsar’s wing 
Will make him fly an ordinary pitch, 

Who else would soar above the view of men 

And keep us all in servile tearfulness. [Exeunt. 


Scene II. A public place. 

Flourish. Enter Gama; Antony, for the course; Cal- 
phurnia, Portia, Decius, Cioero, Brutus, Cassius, and 
Casca ; a great crowd following, among them a Sooth- 
aayer. 

Cws. Calphurnia 1 

Casca. Peaco, ho 1 Caesar speaks. 

Cats. Calphurnia! 

Cal. Here, my lord. 

Cera. Stand you directly in Antonius’ way, 

When he doth run his course. Antonius 1 
Ant. Cmsar, my lord 1 
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Coes. Forget not, in your speed, Antonius, 

To touch Calphurnia ; for our elders say, 

The barren, touched in this holy chase, 

Shake off their sterile curse. 

Ant. ■ I shall remember: 

When Caesar says ‘ do this,' it is perform’d. 10 

Coes. Set on; and leave no ceremony out. [Flourish. 

Sooth. Gcaar! 

Coes. Ha I who calls t 

Casoa. Bid every noise be still: peace yet again ! 

Coes. Who is it in the press that callB on me ? 

I hear a tongue, shriller than all the music, 

Cry ‘Caesar ! ’ Speak ; Ctesar is turn’d to hear. 

Sooth. Beware the ides of March. 

Cces. What man is that 1 

Bru. A soothsayer bids you beware the ides of March. 

Cces. Set him before me ; let me see his face. 20 

Cos. Fellow, come from the throng; look upon G'seaur. 

Cces. What say'st thou to me now ? speak once again. 

Sooth. Beware the ides of March. 

Cces. He is a dreamer ; let us leave him : pass. 

[Sennet. Exeunt all except Brutus and Cassius. 
Cos. Will you go see the order of the course ? 

Bru. Not I. 

Gas. I pray you, do. 

Bru. I am not gamesome: I do lack some part 
Of that quick spirit that is in Antony. 

Let me not hinder, Cassius, your desires; 30 

I ’ll leave you. 

Cos. Brutus, I do observe you now of late: 

I have not from your eyes that gentleness 
And show of love as I was wont to have: 

You bear too stubborn and too strange a hand 
Over your friend that loves you. 

Bru. Cassius, 

Be not deceived: if I have, veil’d my look, 
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I turn the trouble of my countenance 
Merely upon myself. Yexed I am 

Of late with passions of some difference, 40 

Conceptions only proper to myself, 

Which give some soil perhaps to my behaviours; 

But let not therefore my good friends be grieved— 

Among which number, Cassius, be you one— 

Nor construe any further my neglect, 

Than that poor Brutus, with himself at war, 

Forgets the shows of love to other men. 

Gas. Then, Brutus, I have much mistook your passion ; 

By means whereof this breast of mine hath buried 
Thoughts of great value, worthy cogitations. BO 

Tell me, good Brutus, can you see your face l 
Bru. No, Cassius; for the eye sees not itself, 

But by reflection, by some other things. 

Gas. ’Tis just: 

And it is very much lamented, BrutuB, 

That you have no such mirrors as will turn 
Your liiddon worthiness info your eye, 

That you might seo your shadow. I have heard. 

Where many of the best respect in Borne, 

Except immortal Ccosar, speaking of Brutus, 60 

And groaning underneath this age’s yoke, 

Have wish’d that noble Bruuus had his eyes. 

Bru. Into what dangors would yon lead me, CaBsius, 

That you would have me seek into myself 
For that which is not in me ? 

Cos. Therefore, good Brutus, be proparcd to hear: 

And since you know you cannot see yourself 
So well as by reflection, I, your glass, 

Will modestly discover to yourself 

That of yourself which you yet know not of. 70 

And bo not jealous on mo, gentle Brutus: 

Were I a common laugher, or did use 
To stale with ordinary oaths my love 
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To every new protester ; if you know 
That I do fawn on men and hug them hard 
And after scandal them, or if you know 
That I profess myself in banqueting 
To all the rout, then hold me dangerous. 

[Flourish, and shout. 

Bru. What means this shouting 1 I do fear, the people 
Choose Caesar for their king. 

Gas. Ay, do you fear it ? 80 

Then must I think you would not have it so. 

Bru. I would not, Cassius ; yet I love him well 
But wherefore do you hold me here so long ? 

What is it that you would impart to me 1 
If it he aught toward the general good, 

Set honour in one eye and death i 1 the other, 

And I will look on both indifferently, 

For let the gods so speed me as I love 
The name of honour more than I fear death. 

Cas. I know that virtue to be in you, Brutus, 90 

As well as I do know your outward favour. 

Well, honour is the subject of my story. 

I cannot tell what you and other men 
Think of this life; but, for my single self, 

I had as lief not be as live to be 
In awe of such a thing as I myself. 

I was bora as free as Cmsar ; so were you : 

We both have fed as well, and we can both 
Endure the winter’s cold as well as he : 

For once, upon a raw and gusty day, 100 

The troubled Tiber chafing with her shores, 

Caesar said to me * Darest thou, Cassius, now 
Leap in with me into this angry flood, 

And swim to yonder point ? ’ Upon the word, 

Accoutred as I was, I plunged in 
And bade him follow; so indeed he did. 

The torrent roar’d, and we did buffet it 
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With lusty sinews, throwing it aside 
And stemming it with hearts of controversy; 

But ere we could arrive the point proposed, 110 

Ceesar cried ‘ Help me, Cassius, or I sink ! 1 
I, as HSneas, our great ancestor, 

Did from the flames of Troy upon his shoulder 
The old Anchises bear, so from the waves of Tiber'' 

Did I the tired Csesar. And this man 
Is now become a god, and Cassius is 
A wretched creature and must bend hiB body, 

If Ceesar carelessly but nod on him. •-'2£» s - v v>j 

He had a fever when lie was in Spain, 

And when the fit was on him, I did mark 120 

How he did shake : ’tis true, this god did shake: 

His coward lips did from their colour fly, 

And that same eye whose bend doth awe the world 
Did lose his lustre : I did hear him groan: 

Ay, and that tongue of his that bade the Romans 
Mark him and write his speeches in their books, 

Alas, it cried 1 Give me some drink, TitiniuB,’ 

As a sick girl. Ye gods, it doth amaze me 
A man of such a feeble temper should 
So get the start of the majestic world 130 

And bear the palm alone. [Shout. Flowish. 

Bru. Another general Bhout! 

I do believe that these applauses are 

For some new honours that are heap’d on Ceesar. 

Gas. Why, man, he doth bustrido the narrow world 
Like a Colossus, and we petty men 
Walk under his huge legs and peep about 
To find ourselves dishonourable graves. 

Men at some time are masters of their fates: 

The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, 140 

But in ourselves, that we are underlings. 

Brutus and Caesar : what should bo in that ‘ Omsar ’ ? 

Why should that name be sounded more than yours? 
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Writs them together, yours is as fair a name ; 

Sound them, it'dolfti become the mouth as well; 

Weigh them, it is as heavy ; conjure with ’em, 

Brutus will start a spirit as soon as Cmsar. 

Now, in the names of all the gods at onco, 

Upon what meat doth this our Caesar feed, 

That he is grown so great ? Age, thou art shamed I 160 
Borne, thou hast lost the breed of noble bloods I 
When went there by an age, since the great flood, 

But it was famed with more than with one man? 

When could they say till now, that talk’d of Borne, 

That her wide walls encompass’d but one man ? 

Now is it Borne indeed and room enough, 

When there is in it but one only man. 

0, you and I have heard our fathers say, 

There was a Brutus once that would have brook’d 

The eternal devil to keep his state in Borne 160 

As easily as a king. 

Bru,. That you do love me, I am nothing jealous; 

What you would work me to, I have some aim : 

How I have thought of this and of these times, 

X shall recount hereafter ; for this present, 

I would not, so with love I might entreat you, 

Be any further moved. What you have said 

I will consider; what you have to say 

I will with patience hear, and find a time 

Both meet to hear and answer such high things. 170 

Till then, my noble friend, chew upon this: 

Brutus had rather be a villager 
Thau to repute himself a son of Borne 
Under these hard conditions as this time 
& like to lay upon us. 

Gas. I am glad that my weak words 
Have struck but thus much show of fire from Brutus. 

• Bru. The games are done and Cresar is returning. 

Cat. Ajb they pass by, pluck Casca by the sleeve j 
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And he will, after his sour fashion, tell you . 180 

What hath proceeded worthy note to-day. fSfi • 

Re-enter Csssar and his Train. 

Bru. I will do so. But, look you, Cassius, i 
The angry spot doth glow on Ctusar’s brow, 

And all the rest look like a chidden train: 

Calphurnia’s cheek is pale ; and Cicero 
Looks with such ferret and such fiery eyes 
As we have seen him in the Capitol, 

Being cross’d in conference by some senators. 

Cas. Casca will toll us what the matter is. 

Vues. Antonius! 190 

Ant. Curnr 1 

Coes. Let me have men about mo that are fat: 
Sloek-headod moil and such as sleep o’ nights : 

Tond Cassius has a lean and hungry look; 

Ho thinks too much : such men are dangerous. 

Ant. Fear him not, Ca-sar j he’s not dangorous; 
ne is a noble Homan and well givon. 

Cats. Would he wero fatter ! But I fear him not: 

Yet if my name were liable to fear, 

I do not know tlio man 1 should avoid 200 

So soon as that spare Cassius. Tie reads much ; 

He is a great observer and he looks 
Quito through the deeds of men ; he loves no plays, 

As thou dost, Antony ; ho hoars no music j 
Seldom ho smiles, and smiios in such a sort 
As if ha mock’d liimsolf and scorn’d his spirit 
That could bo moved to smile at any thing. 

Such men as he bo never at heart's ease 
Whiles they behold a greater than themselves, 

And therefore are they very dangorous. 

I rather tell thee what is to ho fear’d 
Than wliat I fear; for always 1 am Crosar. 


210 
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Come on my right hand, for this ear is deaf, 

And tell me truly what thou think’st of him. 

[Sennet. Exeunt Cceear and all Ms Train, but Cased. 

Caeca. You pull’d me by the cloak ; would you speak witlt 
me? 

Bn,. Ay, Casea; tell us wliat hath chanced to-day, 

That Ctcsar looks so sad. 

Caeca. Why, you were with him, were you not? 

Jin. I should not then ask Casca what had chanced. 219 

Caeca. Why, there was a crown offered him: and being 
offered him, he put it by with the back of his hand, thus; 
and then the people fell a-shouting. 

Bn. What was the second noise for 1 

Casta. Why, for that too. 

Cae. They shouted thrice : what was the last cry for ? , 

Caeca. Why, for that too. 

Bru. Was tho crown offered him thrice ? 

Caeca. Ay, marry, was**, and he put it by thrice, every 
time gentler than other, and at every putting-by mine honest 
neighbours shouted. 230 

Cos. Who offered him the crown ? 

Casca. Why, Antony. 

Bru. Tell us the manner of it, gentle Casca. 

Caeca. I can as well be hanged as tell the manner of it. it 
was mere foolery j I did not mark it. I saw Mark Antony 
offer him a crown;—yet 'twas not a crown neither, ’twas one 
of these coronets and, as I told you, he put it by once: 
but, for all that, to my thinking, he would fain have had it. 
Then he offered it to him again; then he put it by again: 
but, to my thinking, he was very loath to lay his fingers off 
it. And then he offered it the third time; he put it the 
third time by: and still as he refused it, the rabblomcnt 
hooted and clapped their chopped hands and threw up their 
sweaty night-caps and uttered such a deal of stinking breath 
because Cesar refused the crown that it had almost choked 
Cesar j for he Bwounded and fell down at it: and for mine 
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own part, I durst not laugh, for fear of opening my lips and 
receiving the bad air. 

Cas. But, soft, I pray you : what, did Ceesar swound ? 249 
Casca. He fell down in the market-place, and foamed at 
month, and was speechless, 

Bru. ’Tis very like: he hath the falling sickness. 

Cas. No, Giesar i*eth it not ; bat you aud I 
And honest Casca, -Ve have the falling sickness../ 

Casca. I know not what you mean by that; but, I am 
sure, Cicsar fell down. Tf the tag-rag people did not clap 
him and hiss him, according as he pleased aud displeased 
them, as they use to do the players in the theatre, I am no 
true man. %(.|^> • 

| ^jfBru. What said he when he came unto himself ? 260 

r ' Casca. Marry, before lie fell down, when lie perceived the 
common herd was glad lia refused the crown, lie plucked me 
ope his doublet and offered them his throat to cut. An I 
had been a man of any occupation, if 1 would not have taken 
him at a word, I would I might go to liell among the rogues. 
And so he fell. When he came to himself again, he said, If 
he had done or said any tiling amiss, he desired their 
worships to tluuk it was his infirmity. Three or four 
wenches, whore I stood, cried ‘Alas, good soul!’ and forgave 
him with all their hearts: but there’s no heed to bo taken of 
them; if Caesar had stabbed their mothers, they would have 
done no less. 272 

Bru. And after that, he came, thus sad, away i 
Casca. Ay. 

Cas. Did Cicero say any thing ? 

Casca. Ay, lie spoke Greek. 

Cas. To what effect ? 

Casca. Nay, an I tell you that, I ’ll ne’er look you i’ the 
face again : but those that understood him smiled at one an¬ 
other and shook tlioir heads ; but, for mine own part, it was 
Greek to mo. I could toll you more news too : Marullus and 
Flavius, for pulling scarfs off Ctcsar’s images, are put to 
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silence, Pare you well. There was more foolery yet, if I 
could remember it. 

Cas. Will you sup with me to-night, Casca ? 

Caeca. No, I am promised forth. 

Cas. Will you dine with me to-morrow'( 

Casca. Ay, if I he alive and your mind hold and your 
dinner worth the eating, 

Cas. Good : I will expect you. 290 

Casca. Do so. Farewell, both. [Exit. 

Bru. What a blunt fellow is this grown to be! 

He was quick mettle when he went to school. 

Cas. So is he now in execution 
Of any bold or noble enterprise, 

However he puts on this tardy form. 

This rudeness is a sauce to his good wit, 

Which gives men stomach to digest his words 
With better appetito. 

Bru. And so it is. Por this time I will leave you: 300 

To-morrow, if you please to speak with me, 

I will come home to you j or, if you will, 

Come home to me, and I will wait for you. 

Cas. I will do so : till then, think of the world. 

[Exit Brutus. 

Well, Brutue, thou art noble ; yet, I see, 

Thy honourable metal may he wrought 
Prom that it ie disposed : therefore it is meet 
That noble minds keep ever with their likes; 

For who so firm that cannot be seduced ? 

Ciesar doth bear me hard ; hut he loves Brutus: 310 

If I were Brutus now and he were Cassius, 

He should not humour me. I will this night, 

In several hands, in at his windows throw, 

As if they came from several citizens, 

Writings all tending to the great opinion 
That Borne holds of his name ; wherein obscurely 
Osesart ambition shall be glanced at: 
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And after this let Ctesar seat him sure; 

For we will shake him, or worse days endure [Exit. 


• _ Soene III. The same. A street. 

Thunder and lightning. Enter, from, opposite sides, Casoa, 
with his sword drawn, and Cicero. 

Oic. Good even, Casca : brought you Ocesar home ? 

Why are you breathless 1 and why stare you so ? 

Casca. Are not you moved, when all the sway of earth 
Shakes like a thing unfirm 1 0 Cicero, 

I have seen tempests, when the scolding winds 
Have rived the knotty oaks, and I have seen 
The ambitious ocean swell and rage and foam, 

To be exalted with the threatening cloudB: 

But never till to-night, never till now, 

Hid I go tlmough a tempest dropping fire. 10 

Either there is a civil strife in heaven, 

Or else tins world, too saucy with the godB, 

Incenses them to send destruction. 

Cic. Why, saw you any thing moie wonderful? 

Casca. A common slave—you know him well by sight— 
Held up his left hand, which did flame and bum 
Like twenty torches join’d, and yet his hand, 

Not sensible of fire, remain’d unscoreh’d. 

Besides—I lia’ not since put up my sword— 

Against the Capitol I met a lion, 20 

Who glared upon me, and went surly by, 

Without annoying me : and there were drawn 
Upon a heap a hundred ghastly women, 

Transformed with their fear j who swore they saw 
Men all in fire walk up and down the streets. > 

And yesterday the bird of night did sit 
Even at noon-day upon the market-place, 

Hooting and shrieking. When these pr o digies j,.« »,,, 
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Do so conjointly meet, let not men say 
‘ These are their reasons ; they are natural; 30 

For, I believe, they are poi teutons things 
Unto the climate that they point upon. ^ 

Cic. Indeed, it is a strange-disposed tim^ : 

But men may construe things after their fashion, * 

Clean from the purposo of the things themselves. 

Comes Caesar to the Capitol to-morrow ? 

Casca. He doth ; for he did bid Antonins 
Send word to you he would be there to-morrow. 

Cic. Good night then, Casca : this disturbed sky 
1 b not to walk in. 

Casca. Farewell, Cicero. [Exit Cicero. 40 

Enter Cassius. 


Cat. Who’s there? 

Casca. A Roman. 

Cas. Caaca, by your voice. 

Catca. Your ear is good. Cassius, what night is this ? 

Cas. A very pleasing night to honest men. 

Casca. Who ever knew the beaveuB menace so 2 
Cas. Those that have known the earth bo full of faults. 

For my part, I have walk’d about the streets, 

Submitting me unto the perilous night, 

And, thus unbraced, Casca, as you see, 

Have bared my bosom to the thunder-stone; 

And when the cross blue lightning seem’d to open 50 

The breast of heaven, I did present myself 
■Even in the aim and very flash of it. 

Casca. But wherefore did you so much tempt the heavens? 
It is the part of men to fear and tremble, 

When the most mighty gods by tokens send 
Such dreadful heralds to astonish us. 

Cas. You are dull, Casca, and those sparks of life 
That should be in a Roman you do want, 
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Or eke yon use not. Yon look pale and gaze 

And put on fear and cast yourself in wonder, 60 

To see the strange impatience of the heavens: 

But if you would ajpsider the true cause 
Why all these (ires, why all these gliding ghosts, 

Why birds and beasts from quality and kind, 

Why old men fool and children calculate, 

Wliy all these things change from their ordinance 
Their natures and preformed faculties 
To monstrous quality,—why, you shall find 
That heaven hath infused them with these spirits, 

To make them instruments of fear and warning 70 

Unto some monstrous state. 

Now could I, Casca, name to thee a man 
Most like this dreadful night, 

That thunders, lightens, opens graveB, and roars 
As doth the lion in the Capitol, 

A man no mightior than thyself or me 
In personal action, yet prodigious grown 
And fearful, as these strange eruptions are. 

Casca. ’Tis Cicsar that you mean ; is it not, Cassius 1 
Cas. Let it be who it is : for Romans now 80 

Have thews and limbs like to their ancestors ; 

But, woe the while ! our fathers’ minds are dead, 

And we are govern’d with our mothers’ spirits ; 

Our yoke and sufferance show us womanish. 

Casca. Indeed, they say the senators to-morrow 
Mean to establish Ciesur us a king; 

And he shall wear his crown by sea and laud, 

In every place, save horo in Italy. 

Cas. I know where I will wear this dagger then; 

Cassius from bondago will deliver Cassius: 90 

Therein, ye gods, you make the weak most strong; 

Therein, ye gods, you tyrants do defeat: 

Nor stony tower, nor walls of beaten brass, 

Nor airless dungeon, nor strong links of iron, 

n 
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Can be retentive to the strength of spirit; 

But life, being weary of tiiese worldly bars, 

Never lacks power to dismiss itself. 

If I know this, know all the world besides, 

That part of tyranny that I do bear 

I can shake off at pleasure. [Thund«r still. 

Casca. So can 1: 100 

So every bondman in his own hand bears 
The power to cancel his captivity. 

Cas. And why should Caesar be a tyrant then 1 
Poor man ! I know he would not be a wolf, 

But that he sees the Romans are but sheep: 

He were no lion, were not Romans hinds. 

Those that with haste will make a mighty fire 
Begin it with weak straws : what trash is Rome, 

What rubbish and what offal, when it serves 

For the base matter to illuminate HO 

So vile a thing as Quasar I But, O grief, 

Where hast thou led me ? I perhaps Bpeak this 
Before a willing bondman; then I know 
My answer must be made. But I am arm’d, 

And dangers are to me indifferent. 

Casca. You speak to Casca, and to such a man 
That is no fleering tell-tale. Hold, my hand : 

Be factious for redress of all these griefB, 

And I will set this foot of mine as far . 

As who goes farthest. {• ifl/'+h 

tl’ Cas. There’s a bargain made. 120 

Now know you, Casca, I have moved already 
Some certain of the noblest-minded Romans 
To undergo with me an enterprise 
Of honourable-dangerous consequence; 

And I do know, by this, they stay for me 
In Pompey’s porch: for now, this fearful night, 

There is no stir or walking in the streets; 

And the complexion of the element 
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In favour’s like the work we have in hand, 

Most bloody, fiery, and most terrible. 130 

Casca. Stand close awhile, for here comes one in haste. 

Gas. ’Tis Cinna: I do know him by his gait (Je , 

He is a friend. 


Enter Cinna. 

Cinna, where haste you so ? 

Gin. To find you out. 'Who’s that I Metellus Cimber ? 

Cm. No, it is Casca ; one incorporate ?)’■'' wM ' 
To our attempts. Am I not stay’d for, Cinna ? 

Cin. I am glad on’t. What a fearful night is this 1 
There’s two or three of us have seen strange sights. 

Gas. Am I not stay’d for ? tell me. 

Cin. Yes, you are. 

O Cassius, if you could 140 

But win the noble Brutus to our party— 

Cos. Be you content: good Cinna, take this paper, 

And look you lay it in the pnetor’s chair, 

Where Brutus may but find it; and throw this 
In at his window; set this up with wax 
Upon old Brutus’ staiue : all this done, 

Repair to Pompey’s porch, where you shall find us. 

Is Decius Bratus and Trebonins thoro ? 

Gin. AH but Metellus Cimlior; and lie’s gone 
To seek you at your house. Well, 1 will hie, 160 

And so bestow those papers as you bade me. 

Gas. That dono, repair to Pompey’s theatre. [ Exit Cinna. 
Come, Casca, you and t will yet ere day 
See Brutus at his house : throe parts of him 
Is ours already, and the man entire 
Upon the next encountor yields him ours. 

Casca. 0, he sits high in all the poople’s hearts: 

And that which would appear offence in us, 

His countenance, like richest alchemy, 

Will change to virtue and to worthiness. 


160 
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Cas. Him and his worth and our great need of him 
You have right well conceited. Let us go, 

For it is after midnight; and ere day 

We will awake him and be sure of him. , [Exeunt. 


II. 

Brutus’s orchard. 

Enter Bhutus. 

Bru. What, Lucius, ho I 
I cannot, by the progress of the stars, 

Give guess how near to day. LuciuB, I say 1 
I would it were my fault to sleep so soundly. 

When, Lucius, when ? awake, I say ! what, Lucius 1 

Enter Ltroius. 

Luc. Call’d you, my lord ? 

Bru. Get me a tapes in my study, Lucius •, 

When it is lighted, come and call me here. 

Luc. I will, my lord. [Exit. 

Bru. It must be by his death : and for my part, 10 

I know no personal cause to spurn at him, 

But for the general, He would be crown’d : 

How that might change his nature, there’s the question. 

It is the bright day that brings forth the adder; 

And that craves wary walking. Crown him ?—that;— 

And then, I grant, we put a sting in him, 

That at his will he may do danger with. 

The abuse of greatness is, when it disjoins 
Remorse from power : and, to speak truth of Ccesar, 

I have not known when his affections swayed 20 

More than his reason. But ’tis a common proof, 

That lowliness is young ambition’s ladder, 

Whereto the climber-upward turns his face; 
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But when he once attains the upmoBt round, 

He then unto the ladder turns Iiis back, 

Looks in the clouds, scorning the base degrees 
By which he did ascend. So Ctesnr may. 

Then, lest he may, prevent. And, since the quarrel 
Will bear no colour for the thing he is, 

Fashion it thus ; that what he is, augmented, 30 

Would run to these and these extremities : 

And therefore think him as a serpent’s egg 
Which, hatch’d, would, as his kind, grow mischievous, 

And kill him in the shell. 

Re-enter Lucies. 

Lug. The taper bumeth in your closet, sir. 

Searching the window for a flint, I found 
This paper, thus seal’d up ; and, 1 am sure, 

It did not lie there whon I went to bed. [Y lives him the letter. 

Bru. Get you to bed again j it is not day. 

Is not to-morrow, boy, the ides of March ? 40 

Luc. T know not, sir. 

Bru. Look in the calendar, and bring me word. 

Luo. I will, sir. [Exit. 

Bru. Tlio exhalations whizzing in the air 
Give so much light that I may read by them. 

[Opens the letter and read). 
‘ Brutus, thou sleep’st: awake, and see thyself. 

Shall Borne, &c. Speak, strike, redress ! 

Brutus, thou sloep’st: awake ! ’ 

Such instigations have boon often dropp’d 

Where I havo took them up. 50 

‘Shall Home, &c.’ Thus must I pipce it out : 

Shall Borne stand under one man’s awe 1 What, Homo ? 

My ancestors did from the streets of Borne 
The Tarquin drive, when ho was call’d a king. 

‘ Speak, strike, redress 1 1 Am I entreated 

To speak and strike ? 0 Borne, I make tlieo promise; 
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If the redress 'will follow, thou receivest 
Thy full petition at the hand of Brutus ! 

Re-enter Lucius. 

Luc. Sir, March is wasted fourteen days. [Knocking within. 
Bru. ’Tis good. Go to the gate ; somebody knocks. 60 

[Exit Lucius. 

Since Cassius first did whet me against Caesar, 

I have not slept. 

Between the acting of a dreadful thing 
And the first motion, all the interim is 
Like a phantasma, or a hideous dream : 

The Genius and the mortal instruments 
Are then in council; and the state of man, 

Like to a little kingdom, suffers then 
The nature of an insurrection. 

Re-enter Lucius. 

Luc. Sir, ’tis your brother Cassius at the door, 70 

Who doth desire to see you. 

Bru. Is he alone ? 

Luc. No, sir, there are moe with him. 

Bru. Do you know them ? 

Luc. No, sir; their hats are pluck’d about their cars, 

And half their faces buried in their cloaks, 

That by no means I may discover them 
By any mark of favour. 

Bru. Let 'em enter. [Exit Lucius. 

They are the faction. 0 conspiracy, 

Sham’st thou to show thy dangerous brow by night, 

When evils are most free ? 0, then by day 
Where wilt thou find a cavern dark enough 80 

To mask thy monstrous visage ? Seek none, conspiracy; 
Hide it in smiles and affability: 

For if thou path, thy native semblance on, ' ^ 
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Not Erebus itself were dim enough 
To hide thee from prevention. i* 

Enter the Conspirators, Cassius, Casoa, Emus, Cinna, 
Mbtellus Cimber, and Trjsboniur. 

Cae. I think we are too bold upon your rest. 

Good morrow, Brutus ; do we trouble you? 

Bru. I have been up this hour, awake all night. 

Know I these men that come along with you l 
Cae. Yes, every man of them, and no man liore 90 

But honours you ; and every one doth wish 
You had but that opinion of yourself 
Which every noble Roman bears of you. 

This is Trebonius. 

Bru. He is welcome hither. 

Cae. This, Decius Brutus. 

Bru. He is welcome too. 

Cae. This, Cascn ; this, Cinna ; and this, MetoIliiH Cimber. 
Bru. They are all welcome. 

What watchful cares do l'nterposo themselves 
Betwixt your eyes and night ? 

Cae. Shall I entreat a word ? [Brutus and Costive whisper. 
Bee. Here lies the east: doth not the day break here ? 101 
Casoa. No. 

Cin. O, pardon, sir, it doth ; and you gray lines 
That fret the clouds aro messengers of day. 

Casoa. You shall confess that you are both deceived.' 

Here, as I point my sword, the buh arises, 

Which is a great way growing on the south, 

Weighing tho youthful season of the year. 

Some two months hence up higher toward the north 
He first presents his lire; and the high east 110 

Stands, as the Capitol, directly here. 

—p' Bru. Give me your hands all over, one by one. 

Gas. And lot us swear our resolution. 

Bru. No, not an oath j if not the face of men, 
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The sufferance of our souls, the time’s abuse,— 

If these be motives weak, break off betimes, 

And every man hence to his idle bed ; 

So let high-sighted tyranny range on, 

Till each man drop by lottery. But if these, 

As I am sure they do, bear fire enough 120 

To kindle cowards and to steel with valour 
The melting spirits of women, then, countrymen, 

What need we any spur but our own cause, 

To prick us to redress ? what other bond 
Than secret Romans, that have spoke the word, 

And will not palter 1 and what other oath 
Than honesty to honesty engaged, . / 

That this shall be, or we will fall for it ? 

Swear priests and cowards and men cajjtelqus, ’ V , 

Old feeble carrions and such suffering souls 130 

That welcome wrongs ; unto bad causes swear 
Such creatures as men doubt; but do not stain 
The even virtue of our enterprise, 

Nor the insuppressive mettle of our spirits, 

To think that or our cause or our performance 
Did need an oath; when every drop of blood 
That every Roman bears, and nobly bears, 

Is guilty of a several bastardy, 

If he do break the smallest particle 

Of any promise that hath pass’d from him. 140 

Cas. But what of Cicero t shall wb sound him 1 
I think he will stand very strong with us. 

Caeca. Let us not leave him out. 

Cin. No, by no means. 

Met. 0, let us have him, for his silver hairs 
Will purchase us a good opinion 
Aud buy men’s voices to commend our deeds: 

It shall be said, his judgement ruled our hands; 

Our youths and wildness shall no whit appear, 

But all be buried in his gravity. 
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Bru. 0, name him not: let us not break -with him ; 150 

For he will never follow any thing 
That other men begin. 

Cos. Then leave him out. 

Casea, Indeed he is not fit. 

Dec. Shall no man else be touch’d but only Cajsar 5 
Cos. llecius, well urged : I think it is not meet, 

Mark Antony, so well beloved of Cfesar, 

Should outlive Cmsar : we shall find of him 
A shrewd contriver ; and, you know, hiH means, 

If he improve them, may well stretch so far 
As to annoy us all: wliieli to prevent, 160 

,^',Let Antony and Camr fall together.] 

1 S> Brit. Our course will seem too bloody, Oaius Cassius, 

To cut the head off and then hack the limbs, 

Like wrath in death and envy afterwards ; 

For Antony is but a limb of Caesar: 

Let us ho sacrificers, hut not butchers, Cains. 

We all stand up against the spirit of Cmsar ; 

Aud in the spirit of men there is no blood : 

O, that we then could come by Caesar’s spirit, 

And not dismember Ga>sar I But, alas, 170 

Cfcsar must bleed for it! And, gentle friends. 

Let’s kill him boldly, but not wratlifully ; 

Lot’s carve him as a dish fit for the gods, 

Not hew him as a carcass fit for hounds : 

And let our hearts, as subtle masters do, 

.Stir up their servants to an act of iago, 

And after scorn to chide ’em. This shall mn.w 
Our purpose necessary and not envious : 

Which so appearing to the common eyes, 

We shall be call’d purgers, not murderers, 180 

And for Mark Antony, ihink not of him ; 

For ho can do no more than Cfesar’s arm 
When Ctcsar’s head is off. 

Oat. 


Yet I fear him; 
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For in the ingrafted love he bears to Caesar— 

Bru. Alas, good Cassius, do not think of him : 

If he love Caesar, all that he can do 

Is to himself, take thought and die for Caesar : 

And that were much he should ; for he is given 
To sports, to wildness and much company. 

Treb, There is no fear in him : let him not (lie ; 190 

For he will live, and laugh at this hereafter. [Clock strikes. 
Bru. Peace I count the clock. 

Cas. The clock hath stricken three. 

Treb. ’Tis time to part. 

Cas. But it is doubtful yet, 

Whether Caesar will come forth to-day, or no; 

For he is superstitious grown of late, 

Quite from the main opinion he held once 
Of fantasy, of dreams and ceremonies : 

It may be, these apparent prodigies, ' ' '', i 

The unaccustom’d terror of this night, _ _ . 

And the persuasion of his augurers,'• " '•! " 200 

May hold him from the Capitol to-day. 

Dec. Never fear that: if he be so resolved, 

I can o’ersway him ; for he loves to hear 
That unicorns may bo betray’d with trees, 

And bears with glasses, elephants with holes, 

Lions with toils and men with flatterers ; 

But when I tell him he hates flatterers, 

He says he does, being then most flattered. 

Let me work; 

/ 

For I can give his humour the true bent, , / 210 

And I will bring him to the Capitol. 

Cas. Nay, we will all of us be there to fetch him. 

Bru. By the eighth hour: is that the uttermost ? 

Gin. Be that the uttermost, and fail not then. 

Met. Caius Ligarius doth bear Ceesar hard, 

Who rated him for speaking well of Pompey: 

I wonder none of you have thought of him. 
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Brit. Now, good Metellus, go along by bim: 

He loves me well, and I have given him reasons ; 

Send him but hither, and I ’ll fashion him. 220 

Can. The morning comes upon’s : we ’ll leave you, Brutus. 
And, friends, disperse yourselves ; but all remember 
What yon havo said, and show yourselves true Romans. 

Bra. Good gentlemen, look fresh and merrily; 

Let not our looks put on our purposes, 

But bear it as our Roman actors do, 

With untired spirits and formal constancy : 

And so good morrow to you every one. 

[Exeunt all but Brutus. 

Boy ! Lucius 1 Fast asleep ? Tt iB no matter ; 

Enjoy the honey-heavy dew of slumber : 230 

Thou hast no figures nor no fantasies, 

Which busy care draws in the brains of men ; 

Therefore thou sleep’st so sound. 

Enter . Portia. 

For. Brutus, my lord ! 

Bru. Portia, what mean you ? wherefore rise you now ? 

It is not for your health thus to commit 
Your weak condition to the raw cold morning. 

Bor. Nor for yours neither. You’ve uugently, Brutus, 
Stole from my bed : and yesternight, at supper, 

You suddenly arose, and walk’d about, 

Musing and sighing, with your anus across, 240 

And when I ask’d you what tlio matter was, 

You atarorl upon me with ungentle looks ; 

I urged you further; then you scratch’d your head, 

And too impatiently stamp'd with your foot; 

Yet I insisted, yet you answer’d not, 

But, with au angry wafture of your hand, 

Gave sign for me to leave you : so I did ; 

Fearing to strengthen that impatience 
Which seem’d too much enkindled,, ajud withal 
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Hoping it was but an effect of humour, 250 

Which sometime hath his hour with every man. 

It will not let you eat, nor talk, nor sleep, 

And could it work so much upon your shape 
As it hath much prevail'd on your condition, 

I should not know you, Brutus, Dear my lord, 

Make me acquainted with your cause of grief. 

Bru. I am not well in health, and that is all. 

Por. Brutus is wise, and, were he not in health, 

He would embrace the means to come by it. i /f/W j t/. 

Bru. Why, so I do. Good Portia, go to bed. / 260 
* Por. Is Brutus sick ? aud is it physical 
To walk unbraced and suck up the humours 
Of the dank morning 1 What, is Brutus sick, 

Aud will he steal out of his wholesome bed, 

To dare the vile contagion of the night 
And tempt the rheumy aud unpurged air 
To add unto his sickness ? No, my Brutus ; 

You have some sick offence within your mind, 

Whioh, by the right and virtue of my place, 

I ought to know of : and, upon my knees, 270 

I charm you, by my once-commended beauty, 

By all your vows of love and that great vow 
Which did incorporate and make us one, 

That you unfold to me, yourself, your half, 

Why you are heavy, and what men to-niglit 
Have had resort to you : for here have been 
Some six or seven, who did hide their faces 
Even from darkness. 

Bru. Kneel not, gentle Portia 

^ Por. I should not need, if you were gentle Brutus. 

Within the bond of marriage, toll me, Brutus, 280 

Is it excepted I should know no secrets 
That appertain to you ? Ami yourself 
But, as it were, in sort or limitation, 

To keep with you at meals, comfort your bed, 
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And talk to you sometimes ? 

Bru. You are my true and honourable wife, 

As dear to me as are the ruddy drops 
That visit my sad heart. 

Pot. If this were true, then should I know this secret. 

I grant I am a woman ; but withal 290 

A woman that Lord Brutus took to wife : 

I grant I am a woman ; but withal 
A woman well-reputed, Cato’s daughter. 

Think you I am no strongor than my sex, 

Being so father’d and so husbanded 1 

Tell me your counsels, I will not disclose ’em: 

I have made strong proof of my constancy, 

Giving myself a voluntary wound 

Hero, in the thigh : can I bear that with patience, 

And not my husband’s secrets 1 
Bru. 0 ye gods, 300 

Render me worthy of this noble wife I [Knocking within. 
Hark, hark I one knocks : Portia, go in awhile; 

And by and by thy bosom shall partake 
The secrets of my heart. 

All ray engagements I will construe to thee, 

All the eharactery of my sail brows : 

Leave me with haste. [Exit Portia (,] Lucius, who’s that 
knocks ? 

Re-enter Lucius with Ligauius. 

Luc. Here is a sick man that would speak with you, 

Bru. Cains Ligarius, that MctelluB Hpake of. 

Boy, stand aside. Cains Ligarius ! how 1 310 

Lig. Vouchsafe good morrow from a feeble tongue. 

Bru . 0, wlmt a time have you chose out, bravo Caius, 

To wear a kerchief I Would you wore not sick I 
Lig. 1 am not sick, if Brutus have in hand 
Any exploit worthy the name of honour. 

Bru. Such an exploit have I in hand, Ligarius, 
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Had you a healthful ear to hear of it. 

Lig. By all the gods that Romans how before, 

I here discard my sickness ! Soul of Rome ! 

Brave son, derived from honourable loins 1 320 

Thou, like an exorcist, has conjured up 
My mortified spirit. Now bid me run, 

And I will strive with things impossible; 

Yea, get the better of them. What’B to do ? 

Bni. A piece of work that will make sick men whole. 

Lig. But are not some whole that we must make sick? 

Bru. That must we also. What it is, my (Jai 
I shall unfold to thee, as we are going 
To whom it must be done. 

Lig. Set on your foot. 

And with a heart new-fired I follow you, 330 

To do I know not what: but it sufficeth 
That Brutus leads me on. 

Bru. Follow me, then.,^ JSxmnt. 


Scene II. Cessans house. 

Thunder and lightning. Enter G®sab, in Ms night-gown. 

Cces. Nor heaven nor earth have been at peace to-night: 
Thrice hath Calphurnia in her sleep cried out, 

‘ Help, ho ! they murder Caisar! ’ Who’s within ? 

Enter a Servant. 

Serv. My lord ? 

Cces. Go bid the priests do present sacrifice 
And bring me their opinions of success. 

Serv. I will, my lord. [Exit. 

Enter Calphuenla. 

Cal. What mean you, Ceesar ? think you to walk forth ? 
You shall not stir out of your house to-day. 
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Cas. Ceeanr shall forth : the things that threaten’d me 10 
Ne’er look'd but on my back ; when they shall see 
The face of Ccesar, they are vanished. 

Cal. Ccesar, I never stood on ceremonies, 

Yet now they fright me. There is one within, 

Besides the things that wo have heard and seen, 

Recounts most horrid sights seen by the watch. 

A lioness hath whelped in the streets; 

And graves have yawn’d, and yielded up their dead; 

Fierce fiery warriors fought upon the clouds, 

In ranks and squadrons and right form of war, 20 

Which drizzled blood upon the Capitol ; 

The noise of battle hurtled in the air, " 

Horses did neigb, and dying men did groan, 

And ghosts did shriek and squeal about the streets. 

O Ccesar I these things are beyond all use, 

And I do fear them. 

C<m. What can be avoided 

Whose end is purposed by the lnighty gods? 

Yet Caesar shall go forth j for these predictions 
Are to the world in general as to Cirmr. 

Gal. When hoggars die, there ate no comets soon ; 30 

The heavens themselves blaze forth the death of princes. 

Cass. Cowards die many times before tlieir deaths ; 

The valiant never taste of death but once. 

Of all the wonders that I yet havo heard, 

It seems to me most strange that men should fear; 

Seeing that death, a noeeasary end, 

Will come when it will come. 

Re-enter Servant. 

What say the augurers ? 

Sere. They would not have you to stir forth to-day. 
Plucking the entrails of an offering forth, 

They could not find a heart within the beast. 


40 
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Cm. The gods do this in shame of cowavdic|: 

Cseaar should he a beast without a heart, 

If he should stay at home to-ilay for fear. 

No, Caesar shall not: danger knows full well 
That Caesar is more dangerous than he: 

We are two lions litter’d in one day, 

And I the elder and more terrible : 

And Caesar shall go forth. 

Cal Alas, my lord, 

Your wisdom is consumed in confidence. 

Do not go forth to-day: call it my fear 60 

That keeps you in the house, and not your own. 

We’ll send Mark Antony to the senate-house; 

And he shall say you are not well to-day; 

Let me, upon my knee, prevail in this. 

Cm. Mark Antony shall say I am not well; 

And, for thy humour, I will stay at home, 

Enter Deoius. 

Here’s Deems Brutus, he shall tell them so. 

Bee. Caesar, all hail 1 good morrow, worthy Cossar: 

I come to fetch you to the senate-house. 

Cm. And you are come in very happy time, 80 

To bear my greeting to the senators 
And tell them that 1 will not come to-day: 

Cannot, is false, and that I dare not, falser: 

I will not come to-day : tell them so, Decius. 

Cal. Say he is sick. 

Cm. Shall Cassar send a lie 1 

Have I in conquest stretch’d mine arm so far, 

To be afeard to tell grayheards the truth ? 

Decius, go tell them Caesar will not come. 

Bee. Most mighty Caesar, let me know some cause, 

Lest I be laugh’d at when I tell them so. 

. Cm, The cause is in my will: I will not come; 


70 
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Thai ia emmgh to satisfy the senate. , 

But for youi’ private satisfaction, 

Because I love you, I 'will let you know : 
i Calphurnia here, my wife, stays mo at home : 

I She dieamt to-night she saw my statue, 

] Which, like a fountain with an hundred spouts, 

! Did run pure blood ; and many lusty Romans 
J Came smiling, and did bathe their handB in it: 

I And these does she apply for warnings, and portents, 80 
And evils imminent; and on her knee 
t| "' Hath begg’d that I will stay at home to-day. 

Dec. This dream is ail amiss interpreted; 

It was a vision fair and fortunate : 

Your statue spouting blood in many pipes. 

In which so many smiling Romans bathed, 

Signifies that from you great Rome shall suck 
Reviving blood, and that groat men shall press 
For tinctures, stains, relics and cognizance. 

This by Calphurnia’s dream is signified. 90 

Cites. And this way have yon well expounded it. 

Dec. I have, when you have heard what I can say : 

And know it now : the senate have concluded 
To give this day a crown to mighty Ctesar. 

If you shall send them word you will not come, 

Their minds may change. Besides, it were a mock 
Apt to be render’d, for some one to say 
‘ Break up the senate till another time, 

When Cmsar’s wife shall meet with better dreams.’ 

If Ctesar hide himself, shall they not whisper 100 

‘ Lo, Ctesar is afraid ’ ? 

Pardon me, Ctesar; for my dear dear love 
To your proceeding bids me tell you this; 

And reason to my love is liable. 

Gees. How foolish do your fears seem now, Calphurnia 1 
I am ashamod I did yield to them. 

(iive me my robe, for I will go. 

n 
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tEnter Publius, Brutus, Ligarius, Metellus, Casoa, 
Trebonius, and Cinna. 

And look where Publius is come to fetch mo. 

Pub. Good morrow, Ccesar. 

Gees. Welcome, Publius. 

What, Brutus, are you stirr’d so early too? 110 

Good morrow, Cases,. Caius Ligarius, 

Ccesar was ne’er so much your enemy 
As that same ague which hath made you lean. 

What is’t o’clock ? 

Bru. Coesar, ’tiB strucken eight. 

C<ss. I thank you for your pains and courtesy. 

Enter Antony. 

See 1 Antony, that revels long o’ nights, 

Is notwithstanding up. Good morrow, Antony. 

Ant. So to most noble Ccesar. 

Cces. Bid them prepare within: 

I am to blame to be thus waited for. 

How, Cinna : now, Metellus : what, Trebonius 1 120 

I have an hour’s talk in store for you; 

Eemembor that you call on me to-day : 

Be near me, that I may remember you. 

Treb. Ceesar, I will: [Aside] and so near will I be, 

Hint your best friends shall wish I had been further. 

Cces. Good friends, go in, and taste some wine with me; 
And we, like friends, will straightway go together. 

Bru. [Aside] That every like is not the same, 0 Coesar, 

The heart of Brutus yearns to think upon 1 [Exeunt. 

^ 14/vf.; v 

Scene EEL A street near the Capitol. 

Enter Artemidorus, reading a paper. 

Art. 1 Coesar, beware of Brutus; take heed of Cassius; 
come not near Caeca; have an eye to Cinna; trust not 
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Trebonius; mark well Metellns Cimber : DeciuB 'Brutus 
loves thee not: thou hast wronged Caius Ligarius. There 
is but one mind in all these men, and it is bent against 
Csesar. If thou beest not immortal, look about you: security 
gives way to conspiracy. The mighty gods defend thee! 
Thy lover, ‘ Artemidorus.’ 

Here will I stand till Cresar pass along, 

And as a suitor will I give him this. 10 

My heart laments that virtue cannot live 
Out of the teeth of emulation. 

If thou read this, O Caesar, thou mayst live; 

If not, the Fates with traitors do contrive. [Exit. 


Scene IV. Another part of the same street, before the 
house of Brutus. 

Enter Portia and Looms. 

For. I prithee thee, boy, ran to the senate-house ; 

Stay not to answer me, but get thee gone; 

Why dost thou stay ? 

Luo. To know my errand, madam. 

For. I would have had time there, and hore again, 

Ere I can tell thee what thou sliouldst do there. 

0 constancy, he strong upon my Bide, 

Set a huge mountain 'tween my haait and tongue I 
I have a man's mind, but a woman’s might. 

How hard it is for women to keep counsel I a , i 
Art thou here yet ? 

Luc. Madam, what should T do? 10 

Run. to the Capitol, and nothing else 1 
And so return to you, and nothing else ? 

For. Yes, bring me word, boy, if thy lord look well, 

For he went sickly forth: and take good note 
What Cresar doth, what suitors press to him. 

Hark, boy! what noise is that ? 
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Luc. I hear none, madam. 

Par. Prithee, listen well; 

I heard a bustling rumour, like a fray, 

And the wind brings it from the Capitol. 

Luc. Sooth, madam, I hear nothing. 20 

Enter the Soothsayer. 

Par. Come hither, fellow : which way hast thou been V 
Sooth. At mine own house, good lady. 

Por. What is’t o’clock ? 

Sooth. About the ninth hour, lady 

Por. Is Ctesar yet gone to the Capitol ? 

Sooth. Madam, not yet: I go to take my stand, 

To see him pass on to the Capitol. 

■Por. Thou hast some suit to Caesar, hast thou not? 

Sooth. That I have, lady: if it will pleaBe Ctesar 
To be so good to Ctesar as to hear me, 

I shall beseech him to befriend himself. 30 

Por. Why, know’st thou any harm’s intended towards him? 
Sooth. None that I know will be, much that I fear may 
chance. 

Good morrow to you. Here the street is narrow : 

The throng that follows Ctesar at the heels, 

Of senators, of praetors, common suitors, 

Will crowd a feeble man almost to death: 

I ’ll get me to a place more void, and there 

Speak to great Ctesar as he comes along. [Exit. 

P.or. I must go in. Ay me, how weak a thing 
The heart of woman is ! 0 Brutus, 40 

The heavens speed thee in thine enterprise ! 

Sure, the boy heard me : Brutus hath a suit 
That Ctesar will not grant. 0,1 grow faint. 

Hun, Lucius, and commend me to my lord; 

Say I am merry: come to me again, 

And bring me word what he doth say to thee. 
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ACT III. 

Scene I. Rome. Before the Capitol; the Renata sitting above. 

A crowd of people ; among them Artehidortjs and the Sooth¬ 
sayer. Flourish. Enter Cass a r, Brutus, Cassius, 
Casca, Decius, Metellus, Trebonius, Cinna, Antony, 
Lepidus, Popilius, Publius, and others. 

Cces. [To the Soothsayer ] The ides of March are come. 

Sooth. Ay, Caesar; but not gone. 

Art. Hail, Caesar ! read this schedule. 

Dec. Trebonius doth desire you to o’er-read 
At your best leisure, this his humble suit. 

Art. O Caesar, read mine first; for mine’s a suit 
That touches Caesar nearer : read it, great Caesar. 

Cces. What touches us ourself shall be last served. 

Art. Delay not, Caesar ; read it instantly. 

Cces. What, is the fellow mad 1 

Dub. Sirrah, give place. 10 

Cos. What, urge you your petitions in the street ? 

Come to the Capitol. 

Cab An goes up to the Senate-House, the rest following. 

Pop. I wish your enterprise to-day may thrive. 

Cas. What enterprise, Popilius 1 

Pop. Fare you well. 

[A dvanees to Ccesar. 

Bru. What said Popilius Lena ? 

Cas. Ho wish’d to-day our enterprise might thrive, 

I fear our purpose is discovered, 

Bru. Loolc, how he makes to Cn-aar: mark him. 

Cas. Casca, bo sudden, for we fear prevention. 

Brutus, what shall bo done ( If this be known, 20 

Cassius or Caesar never shall turn back, 

For I will slay myself. 

Bru. 


Cassius, be constant: 
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Popilius Lena speaks not of our purposes j 
For, look, he smiles, and Cmsar doth not change. 

Cat. Trebonius knows his time ; for, look you, Brutus, 

He draws Mark Antony out of the way. 

[Exeunt Antony and Treboniue. 

Dec. Where is Metellus Oimber ? Let him go, 

And presently prefer his suit to Coesar. 

Bru. He is address’d : press near and second him. 

Cin. Casca, you are the first that rears your hand. 30 

Cm. Are we all ready 1 What is now amiss 
That Caesar and his senate must redress 1 

Met. Most high, most mighty, and most puissant Ctesar, 
Metellus Cimber throws before thy seat 
An humble heart,— [Kneeling. 

Cm. I must prevent thee, Cimber. 

These couchings and these lowly courtesieB 
Might fire the blood of ordinary men, 

And turn pre-ordinance and first decree 
Into the law of children. Be not fond, • 

To think that Caesar bears such rebel blood 40 

That will be thaw’d from the true quality 
With tjiat which melteth fools; I mean, sweet words, 
Low-crooked court'sies and base spaniel-fawning. 

Thy brother by decree is banished : 

If thou dost bend and pray and fawn for him, 

I spurn thee like a cur out of my way. 

Know, Ccesar doth not wrong, nor without cause 
Will he be satisfied. 

Met. Is there no voice more worthy than my own, 

To sound more sweetly in great Caesar’s ear 60 

For the repealing of my banish’d brother ? 

Bru. I kiss thy hand, but not in flattery, Coesar 
Desiring thee that Publius Cimber may 
Have an immediate freedom of repeal. 

Cm. What, Brutus 1 

Cat. Pardon, Coesar; Caesar, pardon: 
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As low as to thy foot doth Cassius fall, 

To beg enfranchisement for Publius Cimber. 

Ctss. I could be well moved, if I were as you ; 

If I could pray to move, prayers would move me: 

But I am constant as the northern star, 60 

Of whose true-fix’d and resting quality 
There is no fellow in the firmament. 

The skies are painted with unnumber’d sparks. 

They are all fire and every one doth Bhine, 

But there’s hut one in all doth hold his place : 

So in the world ; ’tis furnish’d well with men, 

And men are flesh and blood, and apprehensive; 

Yet in the number I do know but one 
That unassailable holds on his rank, 

Unshaked of motion j and that 1 am he, '70 

Let me a little show it, even in this j 

That I was constant Cimber should be banish’d, 

And constant do remain to keep him so. 

Cin. O Caesar,— 

Cm. Hence 1 wilt thou lift up Olympus ? 

Dec. Great Csesar,— 

Cm. Doth not Brutus bootless kneel ? 

Casca. Speak, hands, for mo ! 

[Cloaca first, then the other Conspirators and Marous 

Brutus stab Cmar. 

'em- M tu, Brute I Then fall, Cteear l [Dies. 

Cin. Liberty l Freedom ! Tyranny is dead ! 

Run hence, proclaim, cry it about the streets. 

Cas. Some to the common pulpits, and cry out A 80 
‘ Liberty, freedom, and enfranchisement 1 ’ ^/j- 
Bru. Peoplo and senators, be not affrighted 
Fly not; stand still: ambition’s debt is paid. 

Casca. Go to the pulpit, Brutus, 

Den. And Cassius too. 

Bru. Where’s Publius ? 

Cin. Here, quite confounded with this mutiny. 
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Met. Stand fast together, lest some friend of Caesar's 
Should chance— 

Bru. Talk not of standing. Publius, good cheer ; 

There is no harm intended to your person, 90 

Nor to no Roman else : so tell them, Publius. 

Gas. And leave us, Publius ; lest that the people, 

Rushing on us, should do your age some mischief. 

Bru. Do so : and let no man abide this deed, 

But we the doers. 


Re-enter Trebonitts. 

Gas. Where is Antony ? 

Tre. Pled to his houBe amazed : 

Men, wives and children stare, cry out and run 
As it were doomsday , jt-tvf* ' j. < 

Bru. Fates, we will know your pleasures t 

That we shall die, we know ; ’tis but the time 
And drawing days out, that men Btand upon. 100 

Gas. Why, he that cuts off twenty years of life 
Cuts off so many years of fearing death. 

Bru. Grant that, and then is death a benefit: 

So are we Ciesar’s friends, that have abridged 
His time of fearing death. Stoop, Romans, stoop, 

And let us bathe our hands in Caesar's blood 
Up to the elbows, and besmear our swords : 

Then walk we forth, even to the market-place, 

And, waving our red weapons o’er our heads, 

Let’s all cry 1 Peace, freedom and liberty 1 ’ 110 

Gas. Stoop, then, and wash. How many ages lienee 
Shall this our lofty scene be acted over 
In states unborn and accents yet unknown! 

Bru. How many times shall Ctcsar bleed in sport, 

That now on Pompey’s basis lies along 
No worthier than the dust! 

Cos. 


So oft as that shall be, 
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So often shall the knot of us be call’d 
The men that gave their country liberty. 

Deo. What, shall we forth ? 

Cas. Ay, every man away : 

Brutus shall lead ; and we will grace 1ub heels 120 

With the most boldest and best hearts of Borne. 

Enter a Servant. 

Bru. Soft! who comes here! A friend of Antony’s. 

Sere. Thus, Brutus, did my master bid me kneel; 

Thus did Mark Antony bid me fall down ; 

And, being prostrate, thus he bade me say : 

Brutus is noble, wise, valiant, and honest; 

Ccesar was mighty, bold, royal, and loving; 

Say I love Brutus, and I honour him ; 

Say I fear’d Caesar, honour’d and loved him. 

If Brutus will vouchsafe that Antony 130 

May safely come to him, and be resolved 
How Caesar hath deserved to lie in death, 

Mark Antony shall not love Crcsar dead 
So well as Brutus living ; but will follow 
The fortunes and affaiis of noble Brutus 
Thorough tho hazards of this untrod Btate 
With all true faith. So Bays my master Antony. 

Bru. Thy master is a wise and valiant Boman ; 

I never thought him worse. 

Tell him, so please him come unto this place, 140 

He shall be satisfied ; and, by my honour, 

Depart untouch’d. 

Sera. I’ll fetch him pi’esenlly. [Ea.it, 

Bru. I know that we shall have him well to friend. 

Cue. I wish we may : but yet have 1 a mind 
That fears him much ; and my misgiving still 
.Falls shrewdly to the purpose, ^ ' 

Bru. But here comes Antony. ' , 
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Re-enter Antony, 

Welcome, Mark Antony. 

Ant. O mighty Csesar ! dost thou lie so low 1 
Are all thy conquests, glories, triumphs, spoils, 

Shrunk to this little measure ? Fare thee well. 160 

I know not, gentlemen, what you intend, 

Who else must be let blood, who else is rank: 

If I myself, there is no hour so ftt 
As Caesar’s death’s hour, nor no instrument 
Of half that worth as thoBe your swords, made rich 
With the most noble blood of all this world. 

I do beseech ye, if you bear me hard, 

Now, whilst your purpled hands do reek and smoke, 

Fulfil your pleasure. Live a thousand years, 

I shall not find myself so apt to die : 160 

No place will please me so, no mean of death, 

As here by Csesar, and by you cut off, 

The choice and master spirits of this age. 

Bm. O Antony, beg not your death of us. 

Though now we must appear bloody and cruel, 

As, by our hands and this our present act, 

You see we do, yet see you but our hands 
And this the bleeding business they have done : 

Our hearts you see not; they are pitiful; 

And pity to the general wrong of Rome— 170 

As fire drives out fire, so pity pity— 

Hath done this deed on Csesar. For your part, 

To you our swords have leaden points, Mark Antony, 

Our arms, no strength of malice j and our hearts 
Of brothers’ temper, do receive you in 
With all kind love, good thoughts, and reverence. 

Cos. Your voice shall be as strong as any man’s 
In the disposing of new dignities. 

Br iA. Only be patient till we have appeased 
The multitude, beside themselves with fear, 


180 
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And then we will deliver you the cause, 

Why I, that did love Cresar when I struck him, 

Have thus proceeded. 

Ant. I doubt not of your wisdom. 

Let each man render me his bloody hand : 

First, Marcus Brutus, will I shake with you; 

Next, (Jaius Cassius, do I lake your band; 

Now, Decius Brutus, yours j now yours, Metellus ; 

Yours, Cinna ; and, my valiant Caaca, yours ; 

Though last, not least in love, yours, good Trebonius. 
Gentlemen all,— alas, what shall I say ? 190 

My credit now stands oil such slippery ground, 

That one of two bad ways you must conceit me, 

Either a coward or a flatterer. 

That I did love thee, Ccesar, 0, ’tis true: 

If then tliy spirit look upon us now, 

Shall it not grieve thee dearer than thy death, 

To see thy Antony making his peace, 

Shaking the bloody fingers of thy foes, 

Most noble ! in the presence of thy corse ? 

Had I as many eyes as thou hast wounds, 200 

Weeping as fast as they stream forth thy blood, 

It would become me better than to close 
In terms of friendship with thine enemies. 

Pardon me, Julius 1 Here wast thou bay’d, brave hart 
Here didst thou fall; and here thy hunters stand, 

Sign’d in thy spoil, and crimson'd in thy Letho. 

0 world, thou wast the forest to this hart j 
And this, indeed, 0 world, the heart of thee. 

How like a deer, strucken by many princes, 

Dost thou here lie ! 210 

Gas. Mark Antony,— 

Ant. Pardon me, Cuius CassiuB: 

The enemies of Coesar shall say this; 

Then, in a friend, it is cold modesty. 

Cos. I blame you not for praising Cuesar so; 
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But what compact mean you to have with us 1 < 

Will you be prick'd in number of our friends ; 

Or shall we on, and not depend on you 1 
Ant. Therefore I took your hands, but was, indeed, 

Sway’d from the point, by looking clown on Cceaar. 

Friends am I with you all and love you all, 220 

Upon this hope, that you shall give me reasons 
Why and wherein Caesar was dangerous. 

Bru. Or else were this a savage spectacle : 

Our reasons are so full of good regard 
That were you, Antony, the son of Caesar, 

You should be satisfied. 

A nt. That ’s all I seek : 

And am moreover suitor that I may 
Produce his body to the market-place ; 

And in the pulpit, as becomes a friend, 

Speak in the order of his funeral. 230 

Bru. You shall, Mark Antony. 

Gas. Brutus, a word with you. 

[Aside to Bru.] You know not what you do : do not consent 
That Antony speak in his funeral: 

Know you how much the people may be moved 
By that which he will utter ? 

Bru. By your pardon; 

I will myself into the pulpit first, 

And show the reason of our Caesar’s death: 

What Antony shall speak, I will protest 
He speaks by leave and by permission, 

And that we are contented Ctesar shall 240 

Have all true rites and lawful ceremonies. 

It shall advantage more than do ns wrong. 

Cos. I know not what may fall j I like it not. 

Bru. Mark Antony, here, take you Ccesar’s body 
You shall not in your funeral speech blame us, 

But speak all good you can devise of Caesar, 

And say you do’t by our permission j 
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Else shall you not have any hand at all 
About his funeral: and you shall speak 
In the same pulpit whereto I am going, 

After my speech is ended. 

Ant. Be it so j 

I do desire no more. 

Bru. Prepare the body then, and follow us. 

[Exeunt all but Antoi 

Ant. O, pardon me, thou bleeding piece of earth, 

Ihat I am meek and gentle with these butchers I 
Thou art the ruins of the noblest man 
That ever lived in the tide of timeB. 

Woe to the hand that shed this costly blood I 
Over thy wounds now do I pi ophesy,— 

Which, like dumb mouths, do ope their ruby lips, 

To beg the voice and utterance of my tongue— 

A curse shal] light upon the minds of men ; 

t Domestic fury and fierce civil strife 

(Shall cumber all the parts of Italy j 

[Blood and destruction shall he bo ni use 

[And dreadful objects so familiar 

That mothers shall but smile when they behold 

Their infants quarter’d with the hands of war; 

(All pity choked with custom of fell deeds: 

!And Ctnsar’s spii it, ranging for revenge, 

[With Ate by his side conic hot from hell, 

Shall in these confines with a monarch’s voice 
Cry 1 Ilavoc,’ and let slip the dogs of war; 

That this foul deed shall smell above the earth 
With carrion men, groaning for burial. 

Enter a Servant. 

You serve Octavius Ccesar, do you not 1 
Sent. I do, Mark Antony. 

Ant. Ccesar did write for him to come to Home. 

Serv. He did receive his letters, and is coming; 
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And bid me say to you by word of mouth— 280 

O Geeaar I— [Seeing the body. 

Ant. Thy heart is big, get thee apart and weep. 

Passion, I see, is catching ; for mine eyes, 

Seeing those beads of sorrow stand in thine, 

Began to water. Is thy master coming ? 

Serv. He lies to-night within seven leagues of Rome. 

Ant. Post back with speed, and tell him what hath chanced: 
Here is a mourning Rome, a dangerous Rome, 

No Rome of safety for Octavius yet; 

Hie hence, and tell him so. Yet, stay awhile ; 290 

Thou shalt not back till I have borne this corse 
Into the market-place : there shall I try, 

In my oration, how the people take 
The cruel issue of these bloody men ; 

According to the which, thou shalt discourse 
To young Octavius of the state of things. 

Lend me your hand. [Exeunt with Cceiar'a body. 


Scene II. The Forum. 

Enter Bbuttjs and Cassius, and a throng of Citizens. 

Citizens. We will be satisfied ; let us be satisfied. 

Bru. Then follow me, and give me audience, friends. 
Cassius, go you into the other street, 

And part the numbers. 

Those that will hear me speak, let ’em stay hero j 
Those that will follow Cassius, go with him ; 

And public reasons shall be rendered 
Of C«aar’s death. 

First Cit. I will hear Brutus speak, 

See. Cit. I will bear Cassius ; and compare their reasons, 
When severally we hear them rendered. 10 

[Exit CasHus, with some of the citizens. Brutus goes 

into the pulpit. 
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Third Cit. The noble Brutus is ascended: silence 1 

Bru. Be patient to the last. 

Romans, countrymen, and lovers ! hear mo for my cause, and 
be silent, that you may hear; believe me for mine honour, 
and have respect to mine honour, that you may believe: 
censure mo in youi wisdom, and awake your senses, that you 
may the better judge. If there be any in this assembly, any 
dear friend of Coesar’s, to him [ say, that Brutus’ love to 
Coesar was no less than his. It then that friend demand why 
Brutus rose against Cfrsar, this is my answer:—Not that I 
loved Ccesar less, but that I loved Rome more. Had jou 
rather Cmsar were living and die all slaves, than that Ccesar 
were dead, to live all free men 1 As Ccesar loved me, I weep 
for him ; as he was fortunate, I rejoice at it; as he was 
valiant, J nonour him: but, as he was ambitious, I slew him. 
There is tears for his love; joy for his fortune ; honour for 
his valour; and death for his ambition. Who iB here so base 
that would be a bondman ? If any, speak ; for him have I 
offended. Who is here so rude that would not be a Roman ? 
If any, speak, for him have I offended. Who is here so vile 
that will not love his country1 If any, speak, for him have 
I offended. I pause for a reply. 32 

All. None, Brutus, none. 

Bru. Then none have I offended. I have done no more to 
Ccesar than you shall do to Brutus. The question of his 
death is enrolled in the Capitol; his glory not extenuated, 
wherein he was worthy, nor his offences enforeod, for which 
he suffered death. 

Enter Antony and others, with Cjesab’s body. 

Here comes his body, mourned by Mark Antony: who, 
though he had no hand in his death, shall receive the benefit 
of his dying, a place in the commonwealth ; as which of you ' 
shall not? With this I depart,—that, as I slew my best 
lovor for the good of Rome, I have the same dagger for my¬ 
self, when it shall please my country to need my death. 44 
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All. Live, Brutus ! live, live t 

First Cit. Bring him -with triumph home unto his house. 
Sec. Cit. Give him a statue with his ancestors. 

Third Cit. Let him be Caesar. 

Fourth Cit. GCesar’s better parts 

Shall now be crown’d in Brutus. 

First Cit. We ’ll bring him to his house 

With shouts and clamours. 

Bru. My countrymen,— 50 

See. Cit. Peace, silence ! Brutus speaks. 

First Cit. Peace, ho 1 

Bru. Good countrymen, let me depart alone, 

And, for my sake, stay here with Antony : 

Do grace to Caesar’s corpse, and grace his speech 
Tending to Caesar's glories ; which Mark Antony, 

By our permission, is allow’d to make. 

I do entreat you, not a man depart, 

Save I alone, till Antony have spoke. [Exit. 

First Cit. Stay, ho 1 and let us hear Mark Antony. 

Third Cit. Let him go up into the public chair ; 60 

We’ll hear him. Noble Antony, go up. 

Ant. For Brutus’ sake, I am beholding to you. 

[ Goes into the pulpit. 

Fourth Cit. What does he say of Brutus 1 
Third Cit. He says, for Brutus’ sake, 

He finds himself beholding to us all. 

Fourth Git. ’Twere best he speak no harm of Brutus here. 
First Cit. This Ctesar was a tyrant. 

Third Cit. Nay, that's certain : 

We are bleat that Rome is rid of him. 

Sea. Cit. Peace ! let us hear what Antony can say. 

Ant. You gentle Homans,— 

Citizens. Peace, ho 1 let us hear him. 

Ant. Friends, Romans, countrymen, lend me your ears ; 70 
J come to bury Caesar, not to praise him. 

[The evil that men do lives after them; 
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The good is oft interred with their bones; 

So let it be with Ccesar. The noble Brutus 
Hath told you Ccesar was ambitious: 

If it were so, it was a grievous fault, 

And grievously hath Ccesar answer’d it. 

Here, under leave of Brutus and the rest— 

For Brutus is an honourable man ; 

So are they all, all honourable men— 80 

Come I to speak in Caesar's funeral. 

He was my friend, faithful and just to me: 

But Brutus says he was ainbitiouB ; 

And Brutus is an honourable man. 

He hath brought many captives home to Rome,. 

Whose ransoms did the general coffers fill: 

Bid this in Cwsar seem ambitious ? 

When that the poor have cried, Ccesar hath wept: 

Ambition should be made of sterner stuff: 

Yet Brutus says ho was ambitious; 90 

Aud Brutus is an honourable man. 

You all did seo that ou the Lupercal 
I thrice presented him a kingly crown, 

Which he did thrice refuse : was this ambition ? 

Yet Brutus says ho was ambitious j 
Aud, sure, ho is an honourable man. 

I spoak not to disprove what Brutus spoke, 

But here I am to speak what i do know. 

You all did lovo him once, not without cause: 

What cause withholds you then, to mourn for him 1 100 

0 judgement! thou art fled to brutish beasts, * 

And men have lost their reason. Bear with me ; 

My heart is in the coffin there with Ccesar, 

Aud I must pause till it come back to me. 

First Cit. Methinks there is numb reason in his sayings. 

Sec. Cit. If thou consider rightly of the matter, 

Ccesar has had great wrong. 

Third Cit. Has he not, masters! 

n 
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I fear there will a worse come in hiq place. 

Fourth, Git. Mark’d ye his words 1 Be would not take the 
crown; 

Therefore ’tis certain he was not ambitious. 110 

First Cit. If it be found so, some will dear abide it. 

Sec. Oil. Poor soul! his eyes are red as fire with weeping. 
Third Git. There’s not a nobler man in Home than Antony. 
Fourth Cit. Now mark him, he begins again to speak. 

Ant. But yesterday the word of Caesar might 
/ Have stood against the world ; now lies he there, 

And none so poor to do him reverence. 

O masters, if I were disposed to stir 
Your hearts and minds to mutiny and rage, 

I should do Brutus wrong, and Cassius wrong, 120 

Who, you all know, are honourable men : 

I will not do them wrong; I rather choose 
To wrong the dead, to wrong myself and you. 

Than I will wrong such honourable men. 

But here’s a parchment with the seal of Cfesar; 

I found it in his closet, ’tis his will: 

Let but the commons hear this testament— 

Which, pardon me, I do not mean to read— 

And they would go and kiss dead Caesar’s wounds 

And dip their napkins in his sacred blood, 130 

Yea, beg a hair of him for memory, 

And, dying, mention it within their wills, 

.Bequeathing it as a rich legacy 
\Unto their issue. 

Fourth Oit. We’ll hear the will: read it, Mark Antony. 
All. The will, the will! we will hear Ccesar’s will. 

Nl Ant. Have patience, gentle friends, T must not read it; 

It is not meet you know how Cossar loved you. 

You are not wood, you are not stones, but men; 

And, being men, hearing the will of Csesar, 

It will inflame you, it will make you mad: 

’Tis good you know not that you are his heirs; 


140 
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For, if you should, 0, what would crane of it! 

Fourth Cit. Read the will; we ’ll hear it, Antony; 

You shall read us the will, Ciusar’s will. 

Ant. Will you be patient'/ will you stay awhile ? 

1 have o’ershot myself to tell you of it: 

I fear I wrong the honourable men 

Whose daggers have stahb’d Oamr; I do fear it. 

Fourth Git. They were traitors : honourable men 1 160 

All. The will! the testament! 

Sec. Cit. They were villains, murderers: the will 1 read 
the will. 

Ant. You will compel me, then, to road the will? 

Then malco a ring about the corpse of Cmsar, 

And let inc show you him that made the will. 

Shall I descend ? and will you give me leave ? 

Several Git. Come down. 

Sec. Cit. Descend. 

Third Cit, You shall have leave, [ Antony comes down. 

Fourth Git. A ring j stand round. 160 

First Cit. Stand from tho hearse, stand from the body. 

Sea. Cit. Room for Antony, most noble Antony. 

Ant. Nay, press not so upon mo; stand far off. 

Several Cit. Stand back ; room ; bear back. 

Ant. If you have tears, prepare to shed them now. 

You all do know this mantle ! I remember 
The first time ever Caesar put it on; 

’Twas on a summer's evening, in his tent, 

That day he overcame the Nervii: 

Look, in this place ran Cassius’ dagger through: 170 

See what a rent the envious Casea made : 

Through this the well-boloved Brutus stabb’d; 

And as bo pluck’d his cursed steel away, 

Mark how the blood of Oamr follow’d it, 

As rushing out of doors, to be resolved 
If Brutus so unkindly knock’d, or no; 

For Brutus, as you know, was Cresar’s angel: 
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Judge, 0 you gods, how dearly Casar loved him I 
This was the most uukindest cut of all ; 

For when the noble Ctesar saw him stab, 180 

Ingratitude, more strong than traitors’ arms, 

Quite vanquish’d him : then burst his mighty heart; 

And, iu his mantle muffling up his face, 

Even at tlia base of Pompey’s statue, 

Which all the while ran blood, great Caesar fell. 

O, what a fall was there, my countrymen! 

Then I, and yon, and all of ns fell down, 

Whilst bloody treason flourish’d over us. 

O, now you weep ; and, I perceive, you feel 

The dint of pity : those are gracious drops. 190 

Kind souls, what, weep you when you but heliold 

Our Caesar's vesture wounded ? Look you here, 

Here is himself, marr’d, as you see, with traitors. 

First Cit. O piteous spectacle 1 
Sec. Cit. O noble Caesar 1 
Third Cit. O woful day 1 
Fourth Cit. O traitors, villains 1 
First Cit. O most bloody sight! 

Sec. Cit. We will be revenged. 199 

All. Revenge 1 About 1 Seek ! Bum 1 Fire 1 Kill! 
Slay ! Let not a traitor live ! 

Ant. Stay, countrymen. 

First Cit. Peace there ! hear the noble Antony. 

Sec. Cit. We’ll hear him, we’ll follow him, we’ll die with 
him. j 

Ant. Good friends, sweet friends, let me not stir you up 
To such a sudden flood of mutiny. 

They that have done this deed are honourable: 

What private griefs they have, alas, I know not, 

That made them do it; they are wise and honourable, 

And will, no doubt, with reasons answer you. 210 

I come not, friends, to steal away your hearts : 

I am no orator* as Brutus is i 
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But, as you know me all, a plain blunt man, 

That love my friend; and that they know full well 
That gave mo public leave to Apeak of him : 

For I have neither wit, nor words, nor worth, 

Action, nor utterance, uor the power of speech, 

To stir men’s blood : I only speak right on ; 

I tell you that which you yourselves do know; 

Show you sweet Cicsar's wounds, poor poor dumb mouths, 
And bid them speak for mo : but were I Brutus, 221 

And Brutus Antony, there wero an Antony 
Would ruffle up your spirits and put a tongue 
In every wound of Ca>sar that should move - • 

The stones of Home to rise and mutiny. 

All. We’ll mutiny. 

First Cit. We’ll bum the house of Brutus. 

Third Git. Away, then I come, seek the conspirators. 

Ant. Yet hear me, eoimtrymon; yet hear me speak. 

All. Ponce, ho! Hear Antony. Most noble Antony ! 230 
Ant. Why, friends, you go to do you know not what: 
Wherein hath Caesar thus deserved youv loves? 

Alas, you know not: 1 must toll you, then: 

You have forgot the will I told you of. 

All. Most true. The will 1 Let’s stay and hear the will. 
Ant. Hero is the will, and under Ctrsur’s seal. 

To every Roman citizen ho gives, 

To every several man, seventy five drachmas. 

Rea. Cit. Most noble Ciesar I We ’ll revenge his death. 
Third Cit. O royal Caesar 1 240 

Ant. Ilear mo with patience. 

A ll. Peace, ho I 

Ant. Moreover, he hath left you all his walks, 

His private arbours and now-planted orchards, 

On this side Tiber ; he hath left them you, 

And to your heirs for ever, common pleasures, 

To walk abroad, and* recreate yourselves. 

Here was a Coesar ! when comes such anothor ? 
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First Cit. Never, never. Come, away, away 1 
We’ll bum Ills body in the holy place, 260 

And with the brands fire the traitors’ houses. 

Take up the body. 

Sec. Cit. Go fetch fire. 

Third Cit. Pluck down benches. 

Fov/rth Cit. Pluck down forms, windows, any thing. 

[Exeunt Citizens with the body. 
Ant. Now let it work. Mischief, thou art afoot, 

Take thou what course thou wilt! 


Enter a Servant. 


How now, fellow 1 

Sen). Sir, Octavius is already come to Rome. 

Ant. Where is he ? 

Sera. He and Lepidus are at Ccesar’s house. 

Ant. And thither will I straight to visit him : 

He comes upon a wish. Fortune is merry, 

And in this mood will give us any thing. 

Serv. I heard him say, Brutus and Cassius 
Are rid like madmen through the gates of Rome. 

Ant. Belike they had some notice of the people, ■y'f 
How I had moved them. Bring me to Octavius, jflfxeunt. 


III. A street. 


is. / Zt.ro; 

V 


Enter Cinna the poet. 

Gin. I dreamt to-night that I did feast with Csesar, 
And things unlucky charge my fantasy : 

I have no will to wander forth of doors, 

Yet something leads me forth. 


Enter Citizens. 


First Cit. What is your name ? 
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Sec. Cit. Whither are yon going ? 

Third Cit. Where do you dwell ? 

Fourth Cit. Are you a married man or a bachelor? 

Sec. Cit. Answer every man directly. 

First Cit. Ay, and briefly. 10 

Fourth Cit. Ay, and wisely. 

Third Cit. Ay, and truly, you were best. 

Cin. What is my name? Whither am I going? Where 
do I dwell ? Am I a married man or a bachelor ? Thon, to 
answer every man directly and briefly, wisely and truly: 
wisely I say, I am a bachelor. 

Sea. Cit. That’s as much as to say, they are fools that 
marry : yon ’ll bear me a bang for that, I fear. Proceed; 
directly. 

Cin. Directly, I am going to Caesar's funeral. 20 

First Cit. As a friond or an enemy? 

Gin. As a friend. 

Sea. Cit. That mattor is answered diroctly. 

Fourth Cit. For your dwelling,—briefly. 

Cin. Briefly, I dwell by the Capitol. 

Third Cit. Your name, sir, truly. 

Cin. Truly, my name is China. 

First Cit. Tear him to pieces; ho’s a conspirator. 

Cin. I am China the poet, I am China the poet. 29 

Fourth Cit. Tear him for his bad verses, tear him for his 
bad verses. 

Cin. I am not Cinna the conspirator. 

Fourth Cit. It is no mattor, his name’s Cinna; pluck but 
his name out of his heart, and turn him going. 

Third Cit. Tear him, tear him 1 Come, brands, ho 1 fire¬ 
brands : to Brutus’, to Cassius’; burn all: some to Deeius’ 
house, and some to Casca’s; some to Ligarius’: away, go 1 
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ACT IV. 

Scene I. A house in Rome. 

Antony, Octavius, and Lepidus, seated at a table. 

Ant. These many, then, shall die ; their names are prick'd. 
Oct. Your brother too must die ; consent you, Lepidus ? 
Lep. I do consent,— 

Oat. Prick him down, Antony. 

Lep. Upon condition Publius shall not live, 

Who is your sister’s son, Mark Antony. 

Ant. He shall not live ; look, with a spot I damn him. 

But, Lepidus, go you to Cfesar’s house ; 

Fetch the will hither, and we shall determine 
How to out off some charge in legacies. 

Lep. What, shall I find yon here ? 10 

Oct. Or here, or at the Capitol. [Exit Lepidus. 

Ant. This is a slight unineritable man, 

Meet to he sent on errands : is it fit, 

The three-fold world divided, he should stand 
One of the three to share it ? 

Oct. So you thought him ; 

And took his voice who should be prick’d to die, 

In our black sentence and proscription. 

Ant. Octavius, I have seen more days than you : 

And though we lay these honours on this man, 

To ease ourselves of divers slanderous loads, 20 

He shall but bear them as the ass bears gold, 

To groan and sweat under the business, 

Either led or driven, as we point the way; 

And having brought our treasure where we will, 

Then take we down his load, and turn him off, 

Like to the empty ass, to shake his ears, 

And graze in commons. 

Oct. You may do your will j 

But he’B a tried and valiant soldier. 
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Ant. So is my horse, Octavius ; and for that 
I do appoint liim store of provender: 30 

It is a creature that I teach to flght, 

To wind, to stop, to run directly on, 

His corporal motion govern’d by my spirit. 

And, in somo taste, is Lepidns lmt so ; 

He must be taught and train’d mid bid go forth ; 

A barren-spirited follow ; one that feeds 
On abjects, oris and imitations, 

Which, out of use and staled by other men, 

Begin his fashion : do not talk of him, 

But as a property. And now, Octavius, 40 

Liston great tilings’:—Brutus and f’aRsius i 

Are levying powers : we must .straight make head 
Therefore let our alliance be combined, 'IV' 

Our best friends made, and nnr best means stretch’d out:' ' 
And let us presently go sit in council, 

How covert mailers may be best disclosed, 

And open perils surest answored. t 

(Vet. Let rra da ho : for we are at the stake, 

And bay’d about with many enemies ; 

And some that smile havo in their heart®, I fear, 50 

Millions of mischiefs. [Exeunt. 


Scene IT. Gamp mar Sardis. Before Brutm’s lent. 

Drum. Enter Buutus, Luciliuh, Lucius, and Soldiers; 
Tunnies mid Pindabus meeting them. 

Bru. Stand, ho 1 

Llicil. (Jive the word, ho ! aud stand, 

Bru. What now, lmeilius I is Cassius near? 

Lueil. lli> is at hand ; and Piudarim is coipe 
To do you salutation from his m aster 
Bru. He greets mo well. Y our master !Pindarus. 

In his own change, or by ill oiheers, 
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Hath given me some worthy cause to wish 
Things done, undone : but, if he bo at hand, 

I shall be satisfied. 

Pin. I do not doubt 10 

But that my noble master will appear 
Such as he is, full of regard and honour. 

Bm. He is not doubted. A word, Lueilius; 

How he received you, let me be resolved. 

LuciL With courtesy and with respect enough; 

But not with such familiar instances, 

Nor with such free and friendly conference, 

As he hath used of old. 

Bm. Thou hast described 

A hot friend cooling^ever note, Lueilius, 

When love begins to sicken and decay, 90 

It useth an enforced ceremony. 

There are no ti-icks in plain and simple faith ; 

But hollow men, like horses hot at hand, 

Make gallant show and promise of their mettle ; 

But when they should endure the bloody spur, 

They fall their crests, and, like deceitful jades, 

Sink in the trial. Comes his army on 

Lucil. They mean this night in SardiB to be quarter’d; 

The greater part, the horse in general, 

Are come with Cassius. 

Bru. Hark 1 he is arrived. 30 

{Low march within. 

March gently on to meet him. 

Enter Cassius and his powers. 

Cos. Stand, ho ! 

Bru. Stand, ho ! Speak the word along. 

First hoi. Stand! 

Sec. Sol. Stand! 

Third Sol, Stand! 

Cos. Most noble brother, you have done me wrong. 
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Bru. Juilge me, you gods ! 'wrong I mine enemies ? 

And, if not so, how should I wrong a brother ? 

Cas. Brutus, this sobei form of yours hides wrongs j 40 
And when you do them— 

Bru. Cousins, bo content; 

Speak your griefs softly : I do know you well. 

Before the eyes of both our armies hero, 

Which should perceive nothing but love from us, 

Let us not wrangle: bid thorn move away ; 

Then in my tout, Cassius, enlarge your griefs, 

And I will give you audience. 

Cas. rindarus, 

Bid our commanders lead their charges off 
A little from this ground. 

Bru. Lucius, do you the like ; and let no man 50 

Come to our tent till we have done our conference. 

Lucilius and Titiuius guard our door. [Exeunt. 


Scene III. Brutus’s tent. £ 

Enter Brutus and Cassius. 

Cas. That you liavo wrong’d mo doth appear in this: 

You have condemn’d and noted Lucius Pella 
For taking bribes here of the Sardians j 
Wherein my letters, praying on his side, 

Because I know the man, wore slighted off. 

Bru. You wrong’d yourself to write in such a case. 

Cas. In such a time as this it is not meet 
That evory nice offence should bear his comment. 

Bru. And lot me toll you, Cassius, you youvself 
Are much condemn’d to have an itching palm j 10 

To sell and mart your offices for gold 
To undeaervers. 

Cas. I an itching palm I 

You know that you are Brutus that speak this, 
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Or, by the gods, this speech were else your last. 

Eru. The name of Cassius honours this corruption, 

And chastisement doth therefore hide his head. 

Cas. Chastisement 1 

Bru. Bemember March, the ides of March remember : 

Did not great Julius bleed for justice’ sake? 

What villain touch’d his body, that did stab, 20 

And not for justice ? What, shall one of us. 

That struck the foremost man of all this world 
But for supporting robbers, shall we now 
Contaminate our fingers with base bribes, 

And sell the mighty space of our large honours 
For so much trash os may be grasped thus ? 

I had rather be a dog, and bay,the moon, 

Than such a Roman, )• *' ^ 

Cas. Brutu4 bay not me; 

I ’ll not endure it: you forget yourself, 

To hedge me in ; I am a soldier, I, 30 

Older in practice, abler than yourself 
To make conditions. 

Eru. Go to ; you are not, Cassius. 

Cas. I am. 

Bru. I say you are not. 

Cas. Urge me no more, I shall forget myself ; 

Have mind upon your health, tempt me no farther. 

Bru. Away, slight man ! 

Cas. Is’t possible ? 

Bru. Hear me, for I will speak. 

Must I give way and room to your rash choler ? 

Shall I be frighted when a madman stares ? 40 

Cas. 0 ye gods, ye gods 1 must J endure all this ? 

Bru. All this ! ay, more: fret till your proud heart break; 
Go show your slaves how choleric you arc, 

And make your bondmen tremble. Must I budge? 

Must I observe you ? must I stand aud crouch 
Under your testy humour ? By the gods. 
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You shall digest the venom of your spleen, 

Though it do split you; for, from this day forth, 

I’ll use you for my mirth, yea, for my laughter, 

When you are waspish. 

Cas. Is it come to ihis ? 50 

Bru. You say you are a Letter soldier: 

Let it appear so ; make your vaunting true, 

And it shall please me well: for mine own part, 

I shall be glad to learn of noble men. 

Cas. You wrong me every way ; you wrong me, Brutus ; 

I said, an elder soldier, not a better: 

Did I say 1 better ’ ? 

Bru. If you did, 1 care not. 

Cas. When Ctesar lived, he durst not thus Live moved me. 
Bru. Peaue, peace 1 you durst not so have tempted him. 
Cas. 1 durst not I CO 

Bru, No. 

Cas. What, durst not tempt him I 

Bru. fc’or your life you durst not. 

Cas. Vo not presume too much upon my lore ; 

I may do that l shall be sorry for. 

“ Bru. You havo done that you should be sorry for. 

There is no terror, Cassius, in your throats, 

For I am arm'd so strong in honesty 
That they pass by mo as the idle wind, 

Widen l respect not. I did send to you 

For certain sums of gold, which you denied me: 70 

For l can raise no money by vile means: 

By heaven, I had rather coin my heart, 

I And drop my blood for drachmas, than to wring 
From the hard handH of peasants their vile trash 
By any indirection: [ did send 
To you for gold to pay my legions, 

Which you denied mo : was that done like Cassius ? 

Should I have answer'd Cains Cassius so ? 

' When Marcus Brutus grows so covetous, 
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To look such rascal counters from his friends, 80 

Be ready, gods, with all your thunderbolts; 

Dash him to pieces! 

Cas. I denied you not. 

Bru. You did. 

Cas. I did not: he was but a fool that brought 
My answer back. Brutus hath rived my heart: 

A friend should bear his friend’s infirmities, 

But Bratus makes mine greater than they are. 

Bru. I do not, till you practise them on me. 

Cas. You love me not. 

Bru. I do not like your faults. 

Cas. A friendly eye could never see such faults. 90 

Bru. A flatterer’s would not, though they do appear 
As huge as high Olympus. 

Cas. Come, Antony, and young Octavius, come, 

Revenge yourselves alone on Cassius, 

For Cassius is aweary of the world; 

Hated by one he loves; braved by his brother; 

Check’d like a bondman ; all his faults observed, 

Set in a note-book, learn’d, and conn’d by rote, 

To cast into my teeth. 0, I could weep 

My spirit from mine eyes ! There is my dagger, 100 

And here my naked breast; within, a heart 

Dearer than Plufcus’ mine, richer than gold : 

If that thou be’st a Roman, take it forth ; 

I, that denied thee gold, will give my heart: 

Strike, as thou didst at Ctesar ; for, I know, 

When thou didst hate him worst, thou lovedst him better 
Than ever thou lovedst Cassius. . ' 1 t ’ 

Bru. Sheathe your dagger: 

Be angry when you will, it shall have scope; 

Do what you will, dishonour shall he humour. 

O Cassius, you are yoked with a lamb 
That carries anger as the flint bears fire ; 

Who, much enforced, shows & hasty spark, 


110 
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And straight is cold .again. 

Cas. Hath Cassius lived 

To be but mirth and laughter to hiB Brutus, 

When grief, and blood ill-temper’d, vexeth him ? 

Bru. When T spoke that, I was ill-teuiper’d too. 

Cas. Do you confess so much ? Wive me your hand. 

Bru. And my heart too. 

Cas. 0 Brutus! 

Bru. ' What 'a the matter ? 

Cas. Have not you love enough to boar with me, 

When that rash humour which my mother gave me 120 
Makes me forgetful 1 

Bru. Yes, Cassius; and, from henceforth, 

When you are over-earnest with your Brutus, 

He ’ll think your mother chides, and leave you so. 

Poet. [I Vithin\ Let me go in to seo the genorals; 

There is some grudge between ’em, ’tis not meet 
They be alone. 

Lucil. [ Within] You shall not come to them. 

Poet. [ 11 Won] Nothing but death shall stay me. 

Enter Poet, followed by Luoiuus, Titinius, and Lucius. 

Cas. How now ! what’s the matter ? 

Poet. For shame, you genorals I what do you mean ? 130 

Love, and be friends, as two such men should be ; 

For I have soon mors years, I 'in sure, than ye. 

Cas. Ha, ha I how vilely doth this oynio rhyme ! ^ 

Bru. Cot you hence, sirrah ; saucy fellow, hence 1 
Cas. Bear with him, Brutus ; 'tis his fashion. 

Bru. I ’ll know his humour, when ho knows his time : 
What should the wars do with these jigging fools ? s > • 
Companion, hence 1 

Cas. Away, away, be gone! [Exit Poet. 

Bru. Lueilius and Titinius, bid the commanders 
Prepare to lodge their companies io-night. 140 

Cas. And come yourselves, and bring Messala with you 
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Immediately to us. [Exeunt Lncilius and Titiniu*. 

Bru. Lucius, a bowl of wine ! [Exit Lucius 

Cas. I did not think you could have been so angry. 

Bru. 0 Cassius, I am sick of many griefs. 

Gas. Of your philosophy you make no use, 

If you give place to accidental evils. 

Brie. No man bears sorrow better. Portia is dead. 

Cas. Ha ! Portia I 
Brie. She is dead. 

('as. How ’scaped I killing when I cross’d you so? 160 
O insupportable and touching loss ! 

Upon what sickness ? 

Bru. Impatient of my absence, 

And grief that young Octavius with Hark Antony 
Have made themselves so strong for with her death 
That tidings came ;—with this she fell distract, 

And, her attendants absent, swallow’d fire. . v 

Cas. And died so ? 

Bru. Even so. 

Cas. O ye immortal gods t 

Re-enter Lucius, with wine and taper. 

Bru. Speak no more of her. Give me a bowl of wine. 

In this I buiy all unbindness, Cassins. 

Cas. My heart is thirsty for that noble pledge. 160 

Fill, Lucius, till the wine o’erawell the cup : 

I cannot drink too much of Brutus’ love. 

Bru. Come in, Titinius ! [Exit Lucius. 

Re-enter Titinius, with Messala. 

Welcome, good Messala. 

How sit we close about this taper here, 

And call in question our necessities. 

Cas. Portia, art thou gone ? 

Bru. No more, I pray you. 

Messala, I have here received letters. 
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That young Octavius and Mark Antony 
Come down upon us with a mighty power, 

Bending their expedition toward Philippi. 170 

Mes. Myself have letters of the selfsame tenour. 

Bru. With what addition ? 

Mas. That by proscription and bills of outlawry, 

Octavius, Antony, and Lepidus, 

Have put to death an hundred senatois. 

Bru. Therein our letters do not well agree; 

Mine speak of seventy senators that died 
By their proscriptions, Cicero being one. 

Can. Cicero one! 

Mas. Cicero is dead, 

And by that order of proscription. 180 

Had you your letters from your wife, my lord 1 
Bru. No, Mossala. 

Mas. Nor nothing in your letters writ of her ? 

Bru. Nothing, McssaJa. 

Mes. That, methinks, is strange. 

Bru. Why ask you ? hear you aught of her in yours ? 

Mes. No, my lord. 

Bru. Now, as you arc a Roman, tell me true. 

Mes. Then like a Roman bear the tiutli I tell: 

For certain she is dead, and by strange manner. 

Brv. Why, farewell, Portia. We must die, Messala : 190 
With meditating that she must die once, 

I have the patience to endure it now. 

Mes. Even so groat men great losses should endure. 

Cas. I havo as much of this in art as you, 

But yet my naturo could not bear it so. 

Bru. Well, to our work alive. What do you think 
Of marching to Philippi presently ? 

Cas. I do not think it good, 

Bru. Your reason? 

Cas. This it is: 

Tis bettor that the enemy seek us: 

E 
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So shall he waste his means, weary his soldiers, SOO 

Doing himself offence ; whilst we, lying still, 

Are full of rest, defence, and nimblenesB. 

Bru. Good reasons must, of force, give place to better. 

The people 'twixt Philippi and this ground 
Do stand but in a forced affection ; 

For they have grudged us contribution: 

The enemy, marching along by them, 

By them shall make a fuller number up, 

Come on refresh'd, new-added, and encouraged ; 

From which advantage shall we cut him off, 210 

If at Philippi we do face him there, 

These people at our back. 

Cas. Hear me, good brother. 

Bru. Under your pardon. You must note beside, 

That we have tried the utmost of our friends, 

Our legions are brim-full, our cause is ripe: 

The enemy increasctli every day ; 

We, at the height, are ready to decline. 

There is a tide in the affairs of men, 

Which, taken at Ihe flood, leads on to fortune; 

Omitted, all the voyage of their life 220 

Is bound in shallows and in miseries. 

On such a full sea are we now afloat; 

And we must take the current when it serves, 

Or lose our ventures. 

Cas. Then, with your will, go on; 

We’ll along ourselves, and meet them at Philippi. 

Bru. The deep of night is crept upon our talk, 

And nature must obey necessity ; 

Which we will niggard with a little rest. 

There is no more to say 1 

Cas. No more. Good night: 

Early to-morrow will we rise, and hence. 230 

Bru. Lucius 1 [Enter Lucius.] My gown. [Exit Lucius.] 
Farewell- vood Messaia: 
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Good night, Titinius. Noble, noble, Cassius, 

Good night, and good repose. 

Cos. O my dear brother 1 

This was an ill beginning of the night: 

Never come such division ’tween our souls! 

Let it not, Brutus. 

Bru. Every thing is well. 

Gas. Good night, my lord. 

Bra. Good night, good brother. 

Tit. Mos. Good night, Lord Brutus, 

Bra. Farewell, every one. 

{Exeunt all but Bratus. 

Re-enter Lucres, with the govm. 

Give me the gown. "Where is thy instrument ? 

Luc. Here in the tent. 

Bru. What, thou speak’st drowsily 1 240 

Poor knave, T blame thoe not; tliou art o’erwatch’d. 

Call Claudius and some other of my men: 

I ’ll have them sleep on cushions in my tent. 

Luc. Varro and Claudius I 

Enter Varro and Claudius. 

Var. Calls my lord ? 

Bra. I pray you, sirs, lie in my tent and sleep ; 

It may bo I shall raise you by and by 
On business, to my brother CassiuH. 

Var. So please you, we will stand and watch your pleasure. 
Bra. I will not have it so : lie down, good sirs j 250 

It may be T shall otherwise bethink mo. 

Look, Lucius, here’s the book I sought for so ; 

I put it in the pocket of my gown. 

[Var. and Olau. lie down 

Luc. I was sure your lordship did not give it me. 

Bru. Boar with me, good boy, I am much forgetful. 

Canst thou hold up thy heavy eyes awhile, 
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And touch thy instrument a strain or two ? 

Luc. Ay, my lord, an’t please you. 

Dm. It does, my boy : 

I trouble thee too much, but thou art willing. 

Luc. It is my duty, sir. 2 60 

Dm. I should not urge thy duty past thy might j 
I know young bloods look for a time of rest. 

Luc. 1 have slept, my lord, already. 

Dm. It was well done ; and thou shalt sleep again ; 

I will not hold thee long : if I do live, 

I will be good to thee. [Music, and a sang, 

This is a sleepy tune. 0 murderous slumber, 

Lay’st thou thy leaden mace upon my boy, 

That plays thee music 1 Gentle knave, good night; 

I will not do thee so much wrong to wake thee : 270 

If thou dost nod, thou broak’st thy instrument; 

I ’ll take it from thee j and, good boy, good night. 

Let me see, let me see ; is not the leaf turn’d down 
Where I left reading 1 Here it is, I think. 

Enter the Ghost of Gsbab. 

How ill this taper burns ! Ha ! who comes here ? 

I think it is the weakness of mine eyes 
That shapes this monstrous apparition. 

It comes upon me. Art thou any thing ? 

Art thou some god, some angel, or some devil, 

That makest my blood cold and my hair to stare ? 280 

Speak to me what thou art. 

Ghost. Thy evil spirit, Brutus. 

Bra. Why eomest thou 1 

Ghost. To tell thee thou shalt see me at Philippi. 

Dm. Well j then I shall see thee again ? 

Ghost. Ay, at Philippi. 

Dm. Why, I will see thee at Philippi, then. [Exit Ghost. 
Now I have taken heart thou vanishest: 

Ill spirit, I would hold more talk with thee. 
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Boy, Lucius ! Yarro ! Claudius ! Sirs, awake ! 290 

Claudius ! 

Luc. The strings, my lord, are false. 

Bru. He thinks he still is at his instrument. 

Lucius, awake ! 

Luc. My lord 1 

Bru. Didst thou dream, Lucius, that thou so criedst out ? 
Luc. My lord, I do not know that I did cry. 

Bru. Yes, that thou didst: didst thou Bee any thing ? 

Luc. Nothing, my lord. 

Bru. Sleep again, Lucius. Sirrah Claudius ! [To Var.J 
Fellow thou, awake! > 301 

Var . My lord ? 

Glau. My lord ? 

Bru. Why did you so cry out, sirs, in your sleep f 
Var. Glau. Did we, my lord ? 

Bru. Ay : saw you anything ? 

Var. No, my lord, I saw nothing. 

Clan. Nor I, my lord. 

Bru. Co and commend me to my brother Cassius ; 

Bid him set on his powers betimes before, 

And we will follow. , , 

Var. Clau. It shall he done, my lord. ’ 309 

[Exeunt. 


ACT V. 

Scene I. The plains of Philippi. 

Enter Octavius, Antony, and their Array. 

Oct. Now, Antony, our hopes are answered: 

You said the enemy would not come clown, 

But keep the hills and upper regions ; 

It proves not so : their battles are at hand ; 

They moan to yjarn us at Philippi here, t/‘ • 
Answering before we do demand of them. 
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A nt. Tut, I am in their bosoms, and I know 
Wherefore they do it: they could he content 
To "visit other places j and como down 

With fearful .bravery, thinking by this face 10 

To fasten in our thoughts that they have courage ; 

But ’tis not so. 


Enter a Messenger. 

Mas. Prepare you, generals : 

The enemy comes on in gallant show ; 

Their bloody sign of battle is hung out, ' . 

And something to be done immediately. 

Ant. Octavius, lend your battle softly on, 1 

Upon the left hand of the even field. 

Oct. Upon the right hand I; keep thou the left. 

Ant. Why do you cross me in this exigent ? 

Oct. I do not cross you ; but I will do so. [March. 20 

Drum. Enter Bbutus, Cassius, and their Army j Luciuus, 
Titinius, Mbs-sala, and others. 

Dm. They stand, and would have parley. 

Gas. Stand fast, Titinius : we muBt out and talk. 

Oct. Mark Antony, shall we give sign of battle ? 

Ant. No, Caesar, we will answer on their charge. 

Make forth ; the generals would have some words. 

Oct. Stir not until the signal. 

Brn. Words before blows is it so, countrymen 1 jj,I , . 

Oct. Not that we love words better, as you do. 

Brn. Good words are better than bad strokes, Octavius. 

A nt. In your bad strokes, Brutus, you give good words : 
Witness the hole you made in Cmsar’s heart, 31 

Crying * Long live ! hail, Ctesar 1 ’ 

Gas. Antony, 

The p ostu re of your blows are yet unknown; 
v 'But for your words, they rob the Hybla bees, /<*•• „ , 

; And leave them honeyless. 
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Ant. Not stingless too. 

Bru. O, yes, and soundless too ; 

For you have stol’n their buzzing, Antony, 

And very wisely threat before you sting. 

A nt. "Villains, you did not so, when your vile daggers 
Hack’d one another in the sides of Csesar : 40 

You show’d your teeth like apes, and fawn’d like houndB, 
And bow’d like bondmen, kissing Caesar’s feet; 

Whilst damned Casea, like a gur, behind i' 1 
Struck Caesar on the neck. 0 you flatterers ! 

Gas. Flatterers . Now, Brutus, thank yourself : 

This tongue had not offended so to-day, 

If Cassius might, have ruled. 

Oct. Come, come, the cause : if arguing make us sweat 
The proof of it will turn to redder drops. 

Look j 60 

I draw a sword against conspirators ; 

When think you that the sword goes up again ? 

Never, till Caesar’s tlireo and thiity wounds 
Be well avenged ; or till another Cmsar 
Have added slaughter to the sword of traitors. 

Bru. Ctesar, thou canst not die,by traitors’ hands, 

Unless thou bring’st them with thee. 

Oat. So I hope ; 

1 was not bom to die on Brutus’ sword. 

Bru. 0, if thou wert the noblest of thy strain, 

Young man, thou couldst not die more honourable. 60 

Gas. A peevish schoolboy, worthless of such honour, 

Join’d with a masker and a reveller I ., l,,, 

Ant. Old Cassius still! & 

Oat. Come, Antony, away 1 

Defiance, traitors, hurl we in your teeth : 

If you dare fight to-day, come to the field ; 

If not, when you have stomachs. , ’ 

"Xfixeunt Octavius , Antony, and their army. 
Cos. Why, now, blow wind, swell billow and swim bark I 
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The storm is np, and all is on the hazard. 

Bru. Ho, Lucilius ! hark, a word with yon. 

Lueil. [Standing forth] My lord ! 

[Brutus and Lucilius convene apart. 

Cat. Messala I 

Me*. [Standing forth] "What says my general ? 70 

Cas. Messala, 

This is my birth-day ; as this very day 

Was Cassius bom. Give me thy hand, Messala: 

Be thou, my witness that against my will, 

As Pompey was, am I compell’d to set 
Upon one battle all our liberties. 

You know that I held Epicurus strong 
And his opinion: now I change my mind, 

Arid partly credit things that do presage. 

Coming from Sardis, on our former ensign 80 

Two mighty eagles fell, and there they perch’d, 

Gorging and feeding from our soldier’s hands ; 

Who to Philippi here consorted us : 

This morning are they fled away and gone ; 

And in their steads do ravens, crows and kites, 

Ply o’er our heads and downward look on us, 

As we were sickly prey : their shadows seem 
A canopy most fatal, under which * 

Our army lies, ready to giye up the ghost.ajuB 
Met. Believe not so. 3/n/lC 

Cas. I but believe it partly ; 90 

Por I am fresh of spirit and resolved 
To meet all perils very constantly. 

Bru. Even so, Lucilius. 

Cas. Now, most noble Brutus, 

The gods to-day stand friendly, that we may, 

Lovers in peace, lead on our days to age ! 

But since the affairs of men rest still incertain, h «• ■. A* • ’ 
Let’s reason with the worst that may befall. 

If we do lose this battle, then is this 
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The very last time we shall speak together : 

What are you then determined to do ? 100 

Bru. Even by the rule Of that philosophy 
By which I did blame Cato for the death 
Which he did give himself,—I know not how, 

But I do find it cowardly and vile, 

Eor fear of what might fall, so to prevent 
The time of life,—arming myself with patience, 

To stay the providence of some high powers 
That govern us below. 

Cat. Then, if we lose this battle, 

You are contented to be led in triumph 
Thorough the streets of Borne ? 110 

Bru. No, Cassius, no : think not, thou noble Boman, 

That ever Brutus will go bound to Borne ; 

He bears too great a mind. But this same day 
Must end that work the ides of March begun ; 

And whether wo shall meet again I know not. 

Therefore our everlasting farewell take : 

Jbr ever, ana’ Are ever, jScrewwY, iSkwhuir i' 

If we do meet again, why, we shall smile ; 

If not, why then, this parting was well made. 

Gas. For ever, and for ever, farewell, Brutus ! 120 

If we do meet again, we ’ll smile indeed ; 

If not, ’tis true this parting was well made. 

Bru. Why, then, lead on. 0, that a man might know 
The end of this day’s business ere it come I 
But it sufficetli that the day will end, 

And thon the end is known. Come, ho ! away 1 [Exeunt. 


Scene II. The same. The field of battle. 
Alarum. Enter Bhutus and Hessala. 


Bru. Bide, ride, Messala, ride, and give these bills 
Unto the legions on the other side. [Zoufl alarum. 
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Let them set on at once ; for I perceive 
But cold demeanour in Octavius’ wing, 

And sudden push gives them the overthrow. 
Ride, ride, Messala : let them all come down. 


Scene III. Another part of the field. 

Alarum. Enter Cassius and Titinius. 

Cos. O, look, Titinius, look, the villains fly 1 
Myself have to mine own turn’d enemy: 

This ensign here of mine was turning back ; 

I slew the coward, and did take it from him. 

Tit. O Cassius, Brutus gave .the word too early; 

Who, having some advantage on Octavius, 

Took it too eagerly : his soldiers fell to spoil, 

Whilst we by Antony are all enclosed. 

Enter Pindarus. 

Pin. Fly further off, my lord, fly further off; 

Mark Antony is in your tents, my lord : 10 

Fly, therefore, noble Cassius, fly far off. 

Gas. This hill is far enough. Look, look, Titinius ; 

Are those my tents where I perceive the fire ? 

Tit. They are, my lord. 

Gas. Titinius, if thou lovest me, 

Mount thou my horse, and hide thy spurs in him, 

Till he have brought thee up to yonder troops, 

And here again; that I may rest assured 
Whether yond troops are friend or enemy. 

Tit. I will be here again, even with a thought. {Exit. 

Cos. Go, Pindarus, get higher on that bill; 20 

My sight was ever thick j regard Titinius, 

And tell me what thou uotest about the field. 

[Pindarus ascends the hill. 
This T hreathed first: ti ie " come round 
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And ■whore I did begin, there shall I end ; 

My life is run his compass. Sirrah, what news ? 

Pin. [Above] 0 my lord I 
Cas. What news 1 

Pirn,. [Above] Titinius is enclosed round about 
With horsemen, that make to him on the spur ; 

Yet he spurs on. Now they are almost on him. 30 

Now, Titinius 1 Now some light. O, he lights too. 

He’s ta’en. [Shout.] And, hark I they shout for joy. 

Cas. Come down, behold no more. 

O, coward that I am, to live so long, 

To see my best friend ta’en before my face ! 

Pindarus descends. 

Come hither, sirrah: 

In Parlliia did I take thee prisoner; 

And then I swore thee, saving of thy me, 

That whatsoever I did bid thee do, 

Thou shouldst attempt it. Come now, keep thine oath; 40 

Now be a freeman : and with this good sword, 

That ran through Ciesar’s bowels, search this bosom. 

Stand not to answer : here, take thou the hilts; 

And, when my face is cover'd, as ’tis now, 

Guide thou the sword. [Pindarus stabs him.] Caesar, thou 
art revenged, 

Even with the sword that kill’d thee. [Dies. 

Pin. So, I am free ; yet would not so have been, 

Durst I have done my will. 0 Cassius, 

Far from this country Pindarus shall run, 

Where never Roman shall take note of him. [Exit. 60 

Re-enter Titinius with Mebsala. 

Mes. It is but change, Titinius ; for Octavius 
Is overthrown by noble Brutus’ power, 

As Cassius’ legions are by Antony. 

Tit. These tidings will woll comfort Cassius. 
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Met. Where did you leave him 5 

Tit. All disconsolate. 

With Pindarus his bondman, on this hill. 

Mes. Is not that he that lies upon the ground ? 

Tit. He lies not like the living. 0 my heart 1 
Mes. Is not that he 5 

Tit. No, this was he, Messala, 

But Cassius is no more. 0 setting sun, 60 

As in thy red rays thou dost sink to night 

So in his red blood Cassius’ day is set ; ' 

The sun of Borne is set! Our day is gone ; 

Clouds, dews, and dangers come ; our deeds are done I j 
Mistrust of my success hath done this deed. 

Mes. Mistrust of good success hath done this de_. 

O hateful error, melancholy’s child, 

Why dost thou show to the apt thoughts of men 
The things that are not ? 0 error, soon conceived, 

Thou never comest unto a happy birth, 70 

But kill'st the mother that engender’d thee ' 

Tit. What, Pindarus 1 where art thou, Pindarus ? 

Mes. Seek him, Titinius, whilst I go to meet 
The noble Brutus, thrusting this roport 
Into his ears; I may say, thrusting it; 

For piercing steel and darts envenomed 
Shall be as welcome to the ears of Brutus 
As tidings of this sight. 

Tit. Hie you, Messala, 

And I will seek for Pindarus the while. [Exit Messala. 
Why didst thou send me forth, brave Cassius ? 80 

Did I not meet thy friends ? and did not they 
Put on my brows this wreath of victory, 

And bid me give it thee ? Didst thou not hear their shouts ? 
Alas, thou hast misconstrued every thing I 
But, hold tliee, take this garland on thy brow ; 

Thy Brutus bid me give it thee, and I 
Will do his bidding. Brutus, come apace, 
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And see how I regarded Caius Cassius. 

By your leave, gods this is a Roman’s part: 89 

Come, Cassius’ sword, and find Titinius’ heart. [Kills himself. 

Alarum, lle-entm' Mfrsala, with Broths, young Cato, 
Strato, Volumnius, and Looiuus. 

Brit. Where, where, MoRsaln, doth his body lie? 

Mes. Lo, yonder, and Titinius mourning it. 

Brv. Titinius’ face is upward. 

Cato. He is slain. 

Bru. O Julius Caesar, thou art mighty yet! 

Thy spirit walks abroad, and turns om swords 

In our own proper entiails. [Low alarums. 

Cato. Brave TitiniuB 1 

Look, whether he have not crown’d dead Cassius 1 
Bru. Are yet two Homans living such as these ? 

The last of all the Romans, fare thee well 1 
It is impossible that ever Bomc 100 

Should breed thy fellow. Friends, I owe more tears 
To this dead man than you shall see me pay. 

I shall find time, Cassius, I shall find time. 

Come, therefore, and to Thasos send 1 ub body : 

His funerals shall not be in our camp, 

Lest it discomfort us, Lucilius, come ; 

And come, young Cato; let us to the field. 

Labeo and Flavius, sot our battles on : 

’Tis three o’clock ; and, Bomans, yet ere night 

We shall try fortune in a second fight. [ Exeunt. 110 


Scene IV. Another part of the field. 

Alarum. Enter fighting, Soldiers of loth armies ; then Brutus, 
young Cato, Lucilius, and others. 

Bru. Yet, countrymen,^0, yet holdup jtqto beadsJ 

Cato. WEatbastard doth not? Who will go with me ? 

\ * 
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I will proclaim my name about the field : 

I am the son of Marcus Cato, ho ! 

A foe to tyrants, and my country’s friend ; 

I am the son of Marcus Cato, ho ! 

Dru. And I am Brutus, Marcus Brutus, I; 

Brutus, my country’s friend ; know me for Brutus I [Exit. 

Lucil. O young and noble Cato, art thou down ? 

Why, now thou diest as bravely as TitiniuB ; 10 

And mayst be honour’d, being Cato's son. 

First Sold. Yield, or thou diest. 

Lucil. Only I yield to die : 

There is so much that thou wilt kill me straight; 

[Offering money. 

Kill Brutus, and be honour'd in his death. 

First Sold. We must not. A noble prisoner 1 
Sec. Sold. Boom, ho ! Tell Antony, Brutus is ta’en. 

First Sold. 111 tell the neWB. Here comes the genera' 

Enter Antony. 

Brutus is ta’eu, Brutus is ta’en, my lord. 

Ant. Where is he 1 

Lucil. Safe, Antony ; Brutus is safe enough: 20 

I dare assure thee that no enemy 
Shall ever take alive the noble Brutus : 

The gods defend him from so great a shame 1 
When you do find him, or alive or dead, 

He will bp found like Brutus, like himself. 

Ant: This is not Brutus, friend ; but, I assure .you, 

A prize no less in worth : keep this man safe; 

Give him all kindness : I had rather have 
Such men my friends than enemies. Go on, 

And see whether Brutas be alive or dead; 30 

And bring us word unto Octavius’ tent 
How every thing is chanced. 
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Scene V, Another part of the field. 

Enter Brutus, Dardanius, Clitcs, Strato, and Volumnius. 

Bm. Come, poor remains of friends, rest on this rock. 

Cli. Statilius allow’d the torch-light, but, my lord, 

He came not back: he is or ta’en or slain. 

Bru. Sit thee down, Clitns : slaying is the word ; 

It is a deed in fashion. Hark thee, Clitus. [ Whispers. 

Cli. What, I, my lord ? No, not for all the world. 

Bru. Peace then I no words. 

Cli. I ’ll rather kill myself. 

Bru. Hark thee, Dardanius. [ Whispers. 

Bar. Shall I do such a deed ? 

Cli. O Dardanius! 

Dar. 0 Clitus 1 10 

Cli. What ill request did Brutus make to thee? 

Bar. To kill him, Clitus. Look, lie meditates. 

. Cli. Now is that noble vessel full of grief, 

. That it runs over even at his eyes. 

‘Bru. Come hither, good Volumnius j list a word. 

Vol. What says my lord ? 

Bm. Why, this, Volumnius: 

The glioBt of Caesar hath appear’d to me 
Two several times by night; at Sardis once, 

And, this last night, here in Philippi fields: 

I know my hour is come. 

Vol. Not so, my lord. 20 

Bru. Nay, I am sure it is, Volumnius. 

Thou soest the world, VolumuiuB, how it goes; 

Our enemies have beat us to the pit: [ Low alarums. 

It is more worthy to leap in oursolves, 

Than tarry till they push us. Good Volumnius, 

Thou know’st that we two went to school together: 

Even for that our love of old, I prithee, 

Hold thou my sword-hilts, whilst I run on it. 
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Vol. That’s not an office for a friend, my lord. 

[Alarum still. 

Cli. Fly, fly, my lord ; there is no tarrying here. 30 

Bru. Farewell to you ; and you ; and you, Volumnius. 
Strato, thou hast been all this while asleep; 

Farewell to thee too, Strato. Countrymen, 

My heart doth joy that yet in all my life 
I found no man but he was true to me. 

I shall have glory by this losing day 
More than Octavius and Mark Antony 
By this vile conquest shall attain unto. 

So fare you well at once ; for Brutus’ tongue 

Hath almost ended his life’s history : 40 

Night hangs upon mine eyes ; my bones would rest, 

That have but labour’d to attain this hour. 

[Alarum. Cry within , ‘ Fly, fly, fly 1 ’ 
Cli. Fly, my lord, fly. 

Bru. Hence I I will follow. 

[Exeunt Clitus, Dardanius, and Vobmnius, 
I prithee, Strato, stay thou by thy lord : 

Thou art a fellow of a good respect; 

Thy life hath had some sraatch of honour in it: 

Hold then my sword, and turn away thy face, 

While I do run upon it. Wilt thou, Strato ? 

Stra. Give me your hand first. Fare you well, my lord. 
Bru. Farewell, good Strato. [Runs on his swordi] Ccesar, 
now be still: 50 

I kill’d not thee with half so good a will. [Dies 

Alarum. Retreat. Enter Octavius, Antony, Mess ala, 
Lucilius, and the army. 

Oot. What man is that ? 

Met. My master’s man. Strato, where is thy master ? 

Stra. Free from the bondage yon are in, Messala; 

The conquerors can but make a fire of him j 
For Brutus only overcame himself. 
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And no man else hath honour "by his death. 

Lncil. So Brutus should he found. I thank thee, Brutus, 
That thou hast proved Lunilius’ saying true. 

Oct. All that served Brutus, I will entertain them. 60 
Fellow, wilt thou bestow thy time with me 1 
Stra. Ay, if Messala will prefer me to you. 

Oct. Do so, good Messala. 

Mcs. How died my master, Strato ? 

Stra. I held the sword, and ho did run on it. 

Mcs. Octavius, then take him to follow thee, 

That did the latest service to my master. 

Ant. This was the noblest Homan of them ail: 

All the conspirators save only he 

Did that they did in envy of great Cmsar; 70 

He only, in a general honest thought 
And common good to all, made one of them. 

His life was gentle, and the elements 
So mix’d in him that Nature might stand up 
v And say to all the world ‘ This was a man ! 

Oct. According to his virtue let us use him, 

With all respect and rites of burial. 

"Within my tent his bones to-night shall lie, 

Most like a soldier, order'd honourably. 

So call the field to rest; and let's away, 

To part the glories of this happy day. 


80 

[Exeunt. 



NOTES. 

Abb. indicates references to Abbott's Shakespearian Grammar. 

' Act I. Scene L 

Stage Direction. Enter Flavius, Marullus, and certain 
Commoners. Tribunes of the peoplo (whioli is the office held by 
Flavius ancl Marullus) were first appointed after the secession ot 
the plebeians to Muns Sacer, n.o. 494, to afford them protection 
against the patrician magistrates. Originally two in number, 
they were afterwards increased to five, and later on to ten, two 
from each of the five classes of plebeians: Commoners, plebeians; 
here, artisans, meahanics. In Coriolanus, which similarly opens 
with a gathering of plebeians, the tribunes encourage them in 
their demands against the patricians. Here they rebuke them, 
not far making a demonstration, but for making it on “a labour- 
ing day," and making it in honour of Ctesar. 

2. a holiday, one of the religious festivals on whioh no work 
waB allowed to be done; the original sense of the word. 

3. meohanloal, mechanics, artizans. So, M. N. D. iii. 2, 9, 
“rude mechanicals"; A. O. v. 2. 209, “ mechanic slaves With 
greasy aprons, rules, and hammers ”: ought not walk, for the 
omission of the preposition before the infinitive, see Abb. § 349. 

4. a labouring day, -a day for labouring ; labouring, a verbal 
noun. Craik compares such expressions as “a walking stick," 
“a riding coat." the signs, the tools, etc., showing what their 
occupation was, such as the leather apron and rule whioh 
he speaks of immediately afterwards. Wright remarks, “It is 
more likely that Shakespeare had in his mind a custom of his own 
time than ony sumptuary law of the Romans.” 

6. what trade art thou? whnt is your occupation? as in M. M. 
ii. 1. 200, “ What trade are you of?" For thou, Bee Abb. § 232. 

8. 'What dost ... on? What do you mean by being out in the 
streets with your holiday olothes on ? How dare you be walking 
about the streets, etc. 
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]0, 1. Truly .. oobbler. To speak the truth, aa compared with 
a lino workman, in the matter of fine workmanahip, I am no 
bettor, oh one might say, than a more bungling worker j to 
‘ oobblo ’ is to patch up hi a rough way ; for in reapeot of, op. A. 
Y. L. iii. 2. 08, "thou worma-ineat in reaped of a good piece of 
floah indeed I ” In fine tlioro in po8aibly a reference to his being 
taunted with wearing his “best apparel.” 

12. directly, in a straightforward manner j without ambiguity. 

13, 4. with a safe conscience, without being ashamed of it; 
leading up to the quibble between soles and ‘souls,’ a quibble 
which occurs again m I!. J. i. 4. 15, and M. V. iv. 1. 123, “ Not 
on thy note, but on thy mid, harsh Jew,” where Craik thinks that 
a distinction in pronunciation may be indicated. 

16. naughty, good for nothing; lit. of naught, of no value; a 
term now chiefly applied to children. 

16. he not out with me; do not quarrel with mo, be angry with 
me: op. M. V. iii. 5. 34, “ Lanncofot and I arc out." 

17. If you be out, if your bIioor are in ueod of mending, I can 
mend them. Shakespeare uses “out at elbow,” “ out at heels,” 
but hero the quibble requires the word to stand unqualified. 

18. What mean’at ... me, what do you mean by such an im¬ 
pudent expression us “ mending mo ” ? 

22. all that... awl, all my livelihood is obtained by using my 
awl. 

22-4. I meddle ... awl. The first folio gives, “but withal I am 
indeed," etc., for which Earner conjectured “ I meddle with no 
trade, —man’s mutters, nor woman's matters, hut with awl,” and 
the substitution of awl for ‘all,’ in order to make the quibble 
plain, is accepted by most modern editors. Delius understands 
women’s as equivalent to ‘ tradoswomon’s,’ and follows Capcll in 
reading ‘with all.’ 

25. I recover them, with a pun ujpon the word in the two senses 
of ‘ covering again,’ aud ‘of restoring to a healthy stato.’ 

25-7. As proper ... handiwork. As fine follows as ever woro 
shoes, have walked in those of my making; proper, lit. one’s 
own, then what is poouliar to, suitable to, ft person, and so 
comoly; frequently used by ShakoBpeare in the sense of fine, 
handsomo-looking! op. Temp. ii. 2, 63, “As proper a man as 
over went on four logs. ” neat’s leather, ‘neat,’ from A. R. nedtan, 
niotan, to enjoy, was gonorally used of cattle, oxen, from their use¬ 
fulness aud employment; so, in IE. T. i. 2. 126, “And yet the 
steer, the heifer and the oalf Aro all call’d neat," handiwork, 
work done by tho hands; from “A. S. hand, hand, and gewore, 
another form of ws ore, work " (Skeat, My. Viet,). 
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28. art not. Wright points out that the omission of the pro¬ 
noun is especially frequent in peremptory and familiar questions, 
in thy shop, i.e. at work. 

HO, I. Truly, sir, ... But, indeed, this second Commoner is fond 
of beginning his speeches with “ Truly, sir,” as in 11. 10 and 22, 
and, as in the latter ease, he here qualifies his Truly by indeed, 
as explanatory of what lie had previously said in a jesting sense. 

33. Wherefore rejoice? What reason have you for rejoicing? 
». e. you have no reason for rejoicing. ‘ ‘ This was in the beginning 
of B.o. 44 (a.u.o. 100), when Caesar, having returned from Spain 
in the preceding October, after defeating flic sons of 1’ompey at 
the battle of Munda (fought 17th March, n.o. 45), had been ap¬ 
pointed Consul for the next ton years and Dictator for life. The 
festival of the Luporcalia, at which he was offered and declined 
the crown, was celebrated 15th February, b.c. 44 ; and he was 
assassinated 15th March following, being then in his fifty-sixth 
year” (Oraik). What conquest brings he home? .From con¬ 
quering what country does ho return? i.e. he is not now rotui'n- 
ing home having added some new country to the dominions of 
the Roman empire. 

34, 5. What tributaries ... chariot-wheels? It was customary 
in triumphal entries, granted for tho conquest of some fresh 
territory, for the conqueror to bo accompanied by captives taken 
in the war, who were tied to his chariot. 

30, 7. You blocks ... Rome, their want of feeling and stupidity 
consisting in their rejoining at the success of Cresar over Pompey, 
so long the darling of hiB countrymen. 

38. Many a time and oft, over and over again; this einphatio 
repetition is frequent in Shakespeare. For tho insertion of a 
after many, see Abb. § 85. 

41. Your infants .. arms, holding your infants in your arms 
that they too might be spectators of the joyous ceremony. 

42. The live-long day, throughout the day, long as it might be. 
We still use live-long in this sense, but ‘ life-long ’ only in the 
striot sense of 'lasting through life,’ e.g. 'a life-long sorrow.’ 

43. pass, i.e. in triumphant procession after a conquest. We 
Bhould now say ‘ pass through the streets,’ but Shakespeare again 
uses the same construction, K. J. v. 0, 40, “ half of my power 
Passing these flats, are taken by the tide ” ; and T. O. iv. 3. 24. 

44. And when... appear, and the instant you so much as caught 
sight of his chariot, i.e. long before he passed in front of you. 
On the transposition of but, see Abb. § 129. 

40. her banka, as the Tiber is in Latin masculine, Rowe here 
and in 1, 47 altered her to ' bis ’ j but Malone points out that in 
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our older literature rivers wore often spoken of as feminine. 
That — so that. 

47. replication, revorhoration ; elsewhere used by Shakespeare 
for ‘reply,’ ‘roparteo,’ ns in L. L. 1,. iv. 2. 15, Ilaml. iv. 2. 13: 
your sounds, your shout b of joy, 

48. concave, hollow, and so capable of taking in sounds; the 
idea is of the hanks being hollowed out by the action of the 
stream. 

50. oull out a holiday, pick out this day among all others as a 
holiday ; to oull, a doublet of ‘ co/iuot,' is properly to gather, but 
generally with the idea of selection in so doing; as to * cull ’ a 
nosegay, with the idea of solouting the choicest flowera. 

51. in his way, in the way of him that comes; “ his, her, etc., 
being the gonitives of lie, she, etc., may stand as the antecedent 
of a rolativo’’ (Abb. § 218). 

52. That comes ... blood, who returns homo triumphant after 
defeating the sous of l’ompuy; Pompey's blood, those of the same 
blood as Pompey; so, It. II. i. 3. 67, the King, addressing his 
“Cousin of ITsveford,” says, “ Farewell, my Mood"; cp. also L 
II. VI. iv. 6. IS, "The world will say lie is not Talbot's blood.” 

55. to intermit, to suspend, doluy; lit. to send apart, inter¬ 
rupt; cp. intermission, M. V. iii. 2. 201, Marl), iv. 3. 232. 

50. That needs ... light, which otherwise (».«. if you do not go 
upon your luioos, etc.) must certainly fall as a punishment upon 
such ingratitude; needs, genitive of ‘nood,’ used adverbially, as 
‘whiles,’ ‘twico' [i.e. twios). 

57. for this fault, in atouoinont for this fault. 

58. Of your sort, of your order, class; cp. i. H. VI. iii, 2. 4, 
“Talk like the vulgar sort of murkot men.” 

59. Tiber banks, this license of converting a noun into an 
adjeotivo is frequent in Hhnkospouro; op. below, v. 5. 19, 
“Philippi fields''; It. ,1. iii. 3, 17, “Verona walls”; Oth. i. 1. 
151, “Cyprus wars”; weep your tears, a kind of cognate accusa¬ 
tive, as in h. Jj. I. iv. 3. 33, “ every tear that I (to weep so 
Shakespeare Bpoaks of weeping blood, weeping seas, weeping 
millstones. 

60. 1. till the lowest.. all. Strictly speaking, this is illogical; 
hut the niouning is, till the stream whisro it is now at its lowest 
point may rise so high as to reach the tops of its banks wherevei 
they aro highest. 

82. whether, pronounced as a monosyllable, as frequently 
‘either,’ 'neither, 1 ‘mother,’ ‘brother,’ etc. their basest metal, 
tho motal of even tho basest of thorn; metal and ‘mettle’ are 
tho same word, tho former form being used literally, the latter 
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figuratively. Here the folios read ‘mettle,’ but in conjunction 
•\vith basest the literal form is preferable. 

63. tongue-tied .. guiltiness, unable, from their consciousness 
of guilt, to utter a word. 

64. the Capitol, the great national temple of Rome dedicated 
to Jupiter Optinms Maximus, on the Saturnian or Tarpeian 
(afterwards called Capitoline) Hill; lit. a citadel on the head or 
top of a hill. 

65. images, statues ; “After that, there were set up images of 
Caesar in the city, with diadems upon their heads like kings. 
Those the two tribunes, Flavius and Manillas, went and pulled 
down” ... (North’s Plutarch, ed. Skeat, p. 96). 

66. ceremonies, symbols of worship, veneration; here the 
‘scarfs’ mentioned in i. 2. 189; for the word in this concrete 
sense, cp. M. M. ii. 2. 59-63, “ No ceremony that to great ones 
’longs, Not the king’s crown, nor the deputed sword, The mar¬ 
shal's trnneheon, nor the judge’s robe. Become them with one 
half so good a grace As mercy does.” 

07. May we do so ? Is it lawful for us to do so ? it being a 
feast will it not be accounted impious for us to do so? 

68. Lupercal, one of the most ancient Roman festivals, which 
was held annually on tho 15th of February, in honour of 
Luporcus, ‘ the god of fertility.’ The place itself was called the 
Lupercal, and it wob here that Romulus and Remus were said to 
have been suckled by a she-wolf ( lupa). There wore three com¬ 
panies of Luperoi, or priests; two ancient, called the Fabiani 
and Quintilian!, and a third called Juliani, instituted in honour 
of Julius Cinaar, whose first chief was Antony. 

66. It Is no matter; the fact that it iB a festival does not 
matter, is no reason why you should not do so. 

70. trophies, symbols of victory; originally a monument con¬ 
sisting of shields, etc., displayed on a frame, and set up at the 
point at whioh the enemy had been put to flight; from Greek 
rpoirfi, a putting to flight of an enemy by causing them to turn, 
from Greek r plirciv, to turn. Here, according to Suetonius, tho 
‘ trophy ’ was a laurel crown bound about with a white fillet. 
I 'U about, I will walk about hither and thither; the omission of 
the verb of motion with adverbs and prepositions is very fre¬ 
quent in Shakespeare. 

71. the vulgar, the oorrunon people j used with the plural in s 
in W. T. ii. 1. 94, “as bad as those That vulgars give bold’st 
titles." 

72. thick, in great numbers. 

73-6. These growing ... fearfulness. By plucking from Ceesar’s 
wing these feathers that are now growing so fast (*,e. by 
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robbing him of those honours which are now oausing his 
ambition to towor to such a hoight), wo shall oblige him, who 
othorwiso would soar so high above us, and keep us in slavish 
four of him, to contout himself with an ordinary flight, pitch is 
a technical term in falconry for tho highest point to whioh a 
hawk risos before swooping down upon his quarry; cp. if. II. 
i. 1. 100, “How high a pitc 7i his resolution soars I ” In the last 
lino of the pnssago there is an allusion to ‘ daring tho field,’ a 
term in hawking. Birds are 1 darod ’ when, by keeping a falcon 
hovering over them, they are terrified from rising from the 
ground, and so are easily captured. Cp. II. V. iv. 2. 36, 7, 
" For our approach shall so much dare the field That England 
shall conch down in fear and yield." 


Scene II. 

Stage Dibeotion. Calphumia, this is tho spelling of the 
name in North’s PliUarch ; some modern editors give ‘Cal- 

? urnia.’ Decius (a mistake for ‘Docimus,’ due to North’s 
'March) is a gontilitial name, ».«. a name derived from the 
tribe or clan to which a citizen belonged, while ‘ Decimus ’ is a 
pnonomen, or what answers to our ‘ Christian name. ’ It was 
this Docimus Brutus, not Marous Junius Brutus, tho conspirator, 
who was Ciusar’s bosom friend. 

3. direotly, immediately, so that lie cannot miss you. 

4. his oourse, tho ‘ holy clioso ’ of 1. 8. “ At that time the 

feast Lupcrccdia was celebrated, the whioh in old time men 
say was the feast of shepherds or hordmen, and is much like 
unto tho feast of the Lyoifiaus in Arcadia, But howsoever it is, 
that day there are divers noblemen's sons, young men (and some 
of them magistrates that govorn them), which run naked 
through tho city, striking in sport them they meet in their way 
with leather thongs, hair and all on, to make them give place. 
And many noblewomen and gentlowomon also go of purpose to 
stand iu their way, and do put forth their hands to do stvioken 
... persuading themselves that, boing with child, they shall have 
good delivery; and so, being barren, that it will make them to 
conceive with child ... Antonius, who was Consul at that time, 
was one of thorn that ran his holy course " (North’s Plutarch, 
ed. Skout, pp. 05, 6); 

6. in your speed, because you are running so fast. 

0. their sterile ourse, tho curse of sterility, barrenness, which 
lies upon them; a proleptio use of tho adjective; op. Macb. i. 3. 
84, “The insane root,” tie. the root whioh oauses insanity: shall, 
see Abb. §§ 316 and 818. 
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10. it is perform’d, the thing is done; the command and its 
execution are one and the same thing. 

11, Set on, set out on your course: ceremony, ceremonial 
observance. 1 ' This is in accordance with Ctesar’e character, 
who though a professed freethinker was addicted to superstition " 
(Wright). 

15. press, crowd ; cp. H. VIII. v. 4. 88, “Go, break among 
the press, and find a way out. ” 

17. Oassar, here, as frequently in the play, Osasar arrogantly 
speaks of himself in the third person. So, Mad. iv. 1. 98, 
Macbeth calls himself “ our high-placed Macbeth.” 

18. the Ides of March, in March, May, July, Ootober, the Ides 
fell on the fifteenth day of the month; in the remaining months 
on the thirteenth. The three divisions of the Roman month were 
the Calends, the Nones (i.e. the ninth day before the Ides), and 
the Ides. 

19. bids you, Craik takes this as a case of omission of the 
relatives, 1 it is a soothsayer who bids,’ and remarks that the 
words would not otherwise be an answer to Cfesar’s question : 
bewaxe must be scanned as if the profix were dropped; for 
similar instances see Abb. § 460. 

24. let us leave him, let us not pay any heed to him; he is 
not worthy of it. 

Stage Direction. Sennet, a particular set of notes on the 
trumpet or cornet; tha derivation of the word is uncertain. 

25. the order of the course, the way in whioh the ‘ holy chase ’ 
is conducted. 

28. gamesome, fond of games, sports; the suffix -some is the 
A. S. sum, same. 

29. qulok, lively : spirit, here, as often, a monosyllable. 

33, 4. I have not .. have. Your looks nowadays are not 
full of that gentleness and evident affection which they formerly 
showed; that ...as, “we now use only such with as, and only 
that with which. Since, however, such was frequently used with 
which, naturally that was also used with as {in which way ) UBed 
for which ” (Abb. § 280). 

35, 6. You bear ... you. You treat me, who love you so well, 
with a harshness and distance of manner which I have done 
nothing to deserve. Wright and Hales (quoting Lear, iii. 1. 27, 
“ Or the hard rein which both of them have borne Against the 
old kind king ”), think the metaphor is probably borrowed from 
horsemanship. Possibly the idea is that of suppressing, keeping 
down by heavy pressure, as that of a heavy hand laid upon a 
person trying to rise, for Over here differs from “ Against ” in 
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tho passage in Lear. Cp. Marl). Hi. 1. 77, 8, “That it was 
ho in tile times past which held you So under fortune.” 

37-9. it I .. myself, if, at times, I have not met you with the 
same open look of affection as in former dayB, it is because I 
turn my troubled countenanco entirely upon myself, not wishing 
to show it to others. Merely “ (from tho Latin merits and mere) 
moans purely, only. It separates that which it designates or 
qualifies from everything else. But in so doing tho chief or 
most emphatic reference may be made either to that which 
is included, or to that who h is excluded. In modern English it 
is always to tho latter; by ‘merely upon myself’ wo should 
now mean upon nothing else except myself ; tho nothing due is 
that which the imrely makes prominent. In Shakespeare’s day 
the othor reference was the more common, that namely to what 
was included ; and * morcly upon myself ’ meant upon myself 
allogotlior, or without regard to anything else. Myself was that 
which tho merely made prominent ’’ (Crailc). 

31), 40. Vexed ... difference, I am and have been of late dis¬ 
turbed by conflicting emotions; op. Cor. v. 3. 201, “ I am glad 
thou hast set thy mercy and thy honour At difference in thee,” 
i.s. at vnrinneo. 

41. proper, peculiar ; soo noto on i. 1. 25. 

42. WMoli give ... behaviours; which perhaps sully, tarnish, 
tho courtesy of my manner towards others; cp. L. L. L. ii. 1. 
47, 8, “ Tho only mil of his fair virtue’s gloss, If virtue’s gloss 
will stain with any soil ”; behaviours, in tho plural as indicat¬ 
ing various acts. 

43. therefore, on that account; becauso of my “behaviours.” 

44. be you one, assure yourself that you are one. 

45-7. Nor construe ... men. Nor put any worso construction 
upon my want of affectionate attention towards you than to 
boliovo that, distracted by my trouble, 1 have sometimes for¬ 
gotten to show to my follow mon those outward courtesies that 
are duo to them. 

48. mistook, for oilier examples of tho curtailed form of tho 
participle, soo Abb. B 343 ; passion, the strong feelings which 
have led you to behave in this noglootful inannor. The word is 
used by Shakespeare of any violent emotion, but most frequently 
of violoul sorrow, or inlonso love. 

49. By moans whereof, in consoquonco of which .mistaken idea. 

50. worthy cogitations, ideas of suflieionl importance to be 
communicated to others. 

52. the eye ... Itself. Cp. T. 0. iii. 105-11. 

53. But by ... things. Exoopt by reflection by moans of some 
othor things, as Wright explains it. 
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54. Just, true j a fact. 

55-8. And it is ... shadow. Anil many people greatly regret 
you have no mirrors that will image upon your mind's eye the 
worthiness of yourself, which is now hidden from you, so that 
you might see yourself as you really are ; for shadow, = reflec¬ 
tion, op. K. J. ii. 1. 408, “ The shadow of myself formed in her 
eye.” 

59. Where “is hero used very loosely, as is frequently the cose 
in Shakespeare, not only of place but also of time or occasion. 
It is almost equivalent to * in which,’ the antecedent being sup¬ 
plied from tho context. Similarly in M. Js\ D. v. 1. 95, “Great 
clerks have purposed To greet mo with premeditated welcomes ; 
Where I have seen them shiver and look pale”.. (Wright), 
of the hast respeot, most highly esteemed; so v. 5. 45, “Thou 
art a fellow of a good respect. 

GO. Except Immortal Ceesar, Ciesar, who is something more 
than mortal, god-like, alone being excepted. 

61. this age’s yoke, the slavery which the times have brought 
with them. 

62. Have wiBh’d ... eyes. Two explanations are possible ; 
have wished that Brutus had the eyes with which they beheld 
him, i.e. could see himself as others saw him; or, have wished 
that Brutus was not blind to the state of things around him, hut 
saw oloarly how bad they were. The former seems the better 
explanation, though, properly spooking, we should have had 
‘their eyes,’ or ‘many a one has wished ... his eyes.’ A some¬ 
what similar confusion of persons occurs in iii. 1. 30, “ Casca, 
you are the first that rears your hand,” where we should have 
expected either ‘Casca, you are the first that rears his hand,’ 
or 1 rear yowr hand.’ Cp. ii. 1. 91-3. 

64, 5. seek ...me, sound tho depths of my mind with the 
object of finding that which I know is not there. 

66. Therefore ... hear : Craik remarks, “ Tho eager, impatient 
temper of Cassius, absorbed in his own one idea, is vividly ex¬ 
pressed by his thus continuing his argument as if without ap¬ 
pearing to have even heard Brutus’ interrupting question ”; but 
therefore may perhaps meuu, 1 for the very reason that you 
deny the possession of qualities which we believe to belong to 
you.’ 

68, I, your glass, I, acting as a mirror to your soul. 

09. modestly, without any exaggeration. 

70. That of yourself, that regarding yourself; or, possibly 
that which by yourself : yet, though possessing it. 

71. Jealous on me, suspioious regarding me j op. Lear, v. 1. 
50, “ Each, jealous of the other, as the stung Are of the adder ”; 
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on may be, as frequently in Shakespeare, for ‘of,’ but, the idea 
perhaps is that of looking upon a person with a suspicious eye. 

72. a common laugher, ono given to laugh and joke with 
every ono ho moots, laugher is Rowe’s corbection of the folio 
reading ‘ laughter,’ which would mean ' a laughing-stock,’ as in 
iv. 3. 4!), " f’ll uso you,,, for my lavyhter ’; hut ns Wright 
points out, “Onssins appeals hero to what Brutus knows of his 
habits of speooh.” 

72-4. or did ... protester ; or if it woro my ettslom to make my 
regard something utterly worthless by giving it with well-worn 
ossoverations to ovory fresh person I might meet who professed 
friendship for mo ; To stale, to make insipid, tasteless, as wine, 
beer, oto., become by standing auy longlh of time; op. iv. 1. 38, 
“whioli out of uso and Mat’d by other men Begin his fashion’’; 
for protester, op. M. fK. iii. 5. 75, “after wo had kissed, em¬ 
braced, and / trotwtrAi.e. declared our love. 

76. and after scandal them, and afterwards Bpealc evil of them 
behind their hooks; ‘ scandal,’ tho substantive, is ultimately 
from tho (Ireek, and means a ‘snare’; then offence, stumbling- 
block Tho verb, now olisoloto, is used by SliakoBpouro for ‘ to 
defame,’ and also ‘ to bring into disgrace.’ 

77, 8. That X profess ... rout, tliot it is my custom to make 
protestations of friendship to every boou-companion ; rout, con¬ 
temptuously, tho whole crow or gang; so, 17. JS. iii. 1. 101, “A 
vulgar comment will lio itiado of it, And that supposed by the 
common rout ” ; hold, consider. 

81. Then must I think, then T cannot help believing. 

85-7. If It he ... indifferently, if tho matter ho ono which con¬ 
cerns, tends towards, tho gond of tho state, place honour on one 
sido for mo to contoinpluto, and death on tho other, and I will 
look upon both with tho samo stoady oyo; unconcerned I will 
follow honour, unconcerned I will, if necessary, meet death; 
cp. Cor. ii. 2, 19, “ If ho did not oaro whether he had llioir love 
or no, ho waved indifferently ’twixt doing them neither good nor 
harm." 

88, 9. For let... death, for lot the gods so prosper me accord¬ 
ing as I, ole. ; i.e, not prosper mo at all if I do not love tho re¬ 
putation of being an honourablo man more than I fear death. 

91. favour, looks, porsonal appearance; Craik quotes Bacon, 
Essays, Of Beauty, “In boauty that of fovour is more than that 
of colour; and that of decent and graoious motion more than 
that of favour"; and romarkH, “ Tho word is now lost to ns in 
that sonse ; hut we still uso favoured with well, ill, and perhaps 
other qualifying terms for fcaturod or looking” ... 

92. Is, emphatic. 
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93. I cannot tell, I do not know ; op. M. V. i. 3. 97, “ Ant. 
Was this inserted to make interest good? Or is your sold and 
silver ewes and rams? Shy. I cannot tell ; I make it breed as 
fast. ” 

94. my single self, myself individually. 

95. I had as lief, I would as willingly ; literally, 1 should 
hold it as dear not to he j lief, dear, from A. S. leiif. This word, 
now almost obsolete, is frequent in .Shakespeare, who also has 
‘ liefest’ and ‘alderliefost.’ i.e. the dearest of all. Oaik notices 
“the evidently intended connexion in Bound botween the lief 
and the live, or rather the attraction by which the one word has 
naturally produced or evoked the other.” 

96. such a thing, a mortal like myself, sc. Ceesar. 

101. The troubled ... shores, when the swollen Tiber was 
angrily dashing its waves againBt tlio banks that hemmed it in. 
The original sense of to ‘ ohafe ’ is to ‘warm,’ from 0. F. chmifrr, 
to warm ; thou to inflame, fret, vox. So, of the sea, IK. T. iii. 
3. 89, “I would you did but see how it chajcs, how it rages.” 

104. yonder, properly an adverb ; that: Upon the word, at the 
instant of his challenging me, and in consequence of that chal¬ 
lenge ; so, in M. A. Tv. 1. 226, “When he Bhall hear she died 
upon his words." 

105. Accoutred as I was, though with my clothes on j the 
moat probable derivation of ‘ accouter’ is from 0. E. cousleur, 
the sexton or saoristan of a church who had charge of the sacred 
vestments. 

107. did buffet it, heat it back with our arms; the substantive, 
from 0. F. bvfci, a blow, especially a blow on the cheeks, is 
used figuratively in Mad), iii. 1. 109, “ The blows and buffets of 
the world.” 

109. And stemming . controversy ; resisting, pressing for¬ 
wards against, it with sturdy courage; controversy, now meaning 
a dispute by argument, is used iu the more literal Bense of ‘com¬ 
bat* ; cp. H. V. ii. 4. 109, “ That shall be swallowed in this con¬ 
troversy ”; stemming, “ The verb is a derivative of stem, subs., 
in the sense of a trunk of a tree , throwing a trunk of a tree 
into a river stems or checks its ourrent. It was thon extended 
to the idoa of a ship’s stem pressing forward through the waves ” 
... (Skeat, Ety. Did.). For hearts of controversy, Wright com- 
pares such expressions as "mind of love,” M, V. ii. 8. 42, for 
‘loving mind’; “time of scorn,” Oth. iv. 2. 64, for ‘scornful 
time.’ 

110. arrive the point, another instanue of the preposition 
omitted with a verb of motion to. Steevens compares iii. H. 
VI. v. 3. 8, “ have arrived our coast,” and Craik adds Milton, 
P. L. ii. 409, “ Ere he arrive The happy isle.” 
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113. from the flames of Troy. Whon Troy was taken and Bet 
fire to t>y the Greeks after a si ego of ten years, Afineas set sail 
to found iv now city, and ultimately reached Latium in Italy, 
whoro lie built the city of Livmium. Heneo the myth of the 
descent of the Homans from the Trojans. 

115. Did ICffisar, did I hear up and save the exhausted 
Caesar; tho personal pronoun is repealed in eonseipience of the 
parenthesis. 

115, 0. and this man ... god, and ho who then showed all the 
infirmities of a man, is now regarded as a god. 

117. A wretched oreature, i.e. compared with Cresor : bend his 
body, bow low buforo him. 

118, If Csesar ... him. If Ciesur is but so condescending as to 
throw a careless nod at him. 

120. tho lit, tho aguo fit; op. if. II. ii. 1. 110, “Presuming on 
an agua's privilege.” 

121. this god, said scornfully, this man whom the people now 
regard as a god. 

122. His coward ... fly. An allusion, as Warburton points out, 
to a coward flying from liis colours, deserting the standard of 
his regiment. Oi courso tho plain meaning is that tho colour 
forsook Ids lips, that his lips became white from exhaustion and 
fear. 

123. whose bend, which, whon turned upon tho world, strikes 
lorror into it; no, A. V. i. 3. 30, “ Klornily was in our lips and 
eyes, Bliss in our brows’ hail." 

124. Ulo, for ‘his,’ roproHonthig tho genitive of ‘it’as well as 
of ‘he,’seo Abb. §228. 

125. that tongue of his, that same tongue of his which in such 
boastful aueonts hado tho Romans, cto. 

127. Alas, i.e, that I should liavo to make so pitiful a con¬ 
fession about one so great i Tltlnlus, a groat friend of Cassius. 

120. temper, constitution, temperament, as nearly always in 
.Shakespeare, except when used of tho quality of a sword, 

130, 1. So get .. alone, should so outstrip all mankind and 
carry off tho prise. Tho allusion is to tho Olympic games in 
Greece, whoro palm branches wore placed in tho hands of tho 
victors. To got the start, to obtain an advantage at the outBot 
of tho race, anil to keep that advantage to the end; the majestic 
world, tho Roman empire, which by Homans was arrogantly con¬ 
sidered as synonymous with tho world. 

133. these applauses, these shouts of applause; we now use 
the word in the singular only, though the plural is found as late 
as Pope. 
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135. the narrow world, the world whioh, to others so majestic, 
to him, in his far-reaching ambition, is so narrow. 

136. a Colossus, referring to 'the Colossus of Rhodes, a gigantic 
statue of Apollo, between the legs of which a man oould walk 
with ease. Hence we have the adjective * colossal,’ i.e. huge. 

137. 8. and peep ... graves, and timidly look about as if seek¬ 
ing to find a grave in which they might lie down and hide the 
dishonour they felt in being so slavish to the will of one man; 
not even daring to hope for an honourable rest after life. 

139. Men... fates, men at one time or another in their lives 
can control their destinies; cp. iv. 3. 216, 7, “ Thero is a tide in 
the affairs of men Which, taken at its flood, loads on to fortune." 

140. In our stars, in those stars which are in tho ascendant at 
our birth. ITor the common belief of the time in the influence of 
the Btars upon a man’s life, op. Lear, i. 2. 130-6, “We make 
guilty of our disasters the sun, tho moon, and the stars; as if 
we wore villains by necessity j fools by heavenly compulsion • 
knaves, thieves, and troachcrs, by spherical predominance; 
drunkards, liars, and adulterers, by an onforoea obedience of 
planetary influence.” 

HI. underlings, inferiors, and contentedly inferiors, not en¬ 
deavouring to raise ourselves. The suffix -ing was the formative 
of the Saxon patronymic, and this formative being frequently 
added to words ending in l, “there arose from the habitual 
association... a new and distinct formative in -liny ” (JSnrle, Phil. 
Eng. Tongue, § 318), and many of the wordB so formed being 
diminutives, the termination frequently had a contemptuous 
sense. 

142. what should ... 1 Osasar ’ ? What can there possibly he in 
that name ? For should, used in direct questions about the past, 
where shall was used about the future, see Abb. § 326. 

146. conjure, use them as a spell to evoke a spirit. 

147. start a spirit, arouse it in its usual dwelling in the 
world below and bring it up to earth. 

150. shamed, put to shame, disgraced. 

161. the breed ... bloods, the breed of noble men for which you 
were so famed; for the, expressing notoriety, see Abb. § 92; for 
bloods, men of mettle, op. K. J. ii. 1. 278, “As many and as 
well-born bloods.” 

152, 3. When went... man7 A question of appeal expeoting 
a negative answer ; never since the flood did a single age pass by 
that was not made famouB by a large number of great men; 
the great flood, the flood in whioh Zeus determined to destroy 
the degenerate race of men. In this flood Deucalion, King of 
Pthia, in Thessaly, and his wife, Pyrrha, saved themselves in a 
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vessel during the nine days it lasted, and from them the world 
was ra-peopled. 

154. could they say ... that, could thoso who talked of Rome 
say. 

160. walls, Delius, Staunton, and Ttnight retain 'walks, 1 the 
reading of the folios, most other modern editors accepting Rowe’s 
alteration, walls. Possibly ‘wido walks,’ meaning 'extensive 
circuit of hor roads, 1 may be right. So, in T. A. Ti. I. 114, we 
have “ The forest walks are wide and spaciouB,” where the mean¬ 
ing is not that the walks are broad, but that the area traversed 
or enclosod by them is spuoious. 

156, 7. Now is It... man. Now it is a Romo in which there is 
no orowding or jostling, seeing that it contains but one person 
(who is accounted anything). Tho same pun occurs in K. J. iii. 
1. ISO, “ 0 lawful let it bo That I have room with Home to curse 
awhilc,”andiniii. 1. 290, below. Ellis, Early Eny. Pronunciation, 
iii. p. 925, points out that both pronunciations of Rome (i.e. as 
rhyming with ‘ room 1 and with ‘ dome ’) have been in use since 
tho middle of the sixteenth century, though the formor was in 
Shakespoare’s day “ a fineness and an innovation 11 ,• one only 
man, one man alone; only, originally onely, i.e. one-like, is not 
now need as an adjective except in such phrases os ‘an only 
child. 1 

169. a Brutus, sc. Lucius Junius Brutus, who, to avenge the* 
wrong done to Lncretia by Sextus TarquiniuB, roused the Romans 
to expel the Tarquins, and, the monarchy being overthrown, was 
olectod as tho first consul: brook’d, endured, put up with; a 
word now almost obsolete, except in poetry. 

160. The eternal devil, Walker, Grit. Exam. i. 62, and Abbott, 
Intr. p. 16, note, regard eternal as an inaccuracy for ‘infernal, 1 
as in Ilaml. i. 5. 21, “ But this eternal blazon must not be To 
ears of flesh and blood”; Oth. iv. 2, 130, “I will be hang’d, 
if some eternal villain,” etc. Furness thinks that lioro and 
in Oth. the word has its proper meaning, to keep his state, 
to occupy such a lofty eminence as is his; probably with an 
allusion to tho meaning of state as a kingly seat (originally the 
canopy over that seat); cp. H. V. i. 2, 273, “ But tell the Dau¬ 
phin I will keep my state, Be liko a King and show my sail of 
greatness.” 

162. That you ...Jealous; as regards your loving me I am in 
no way doubtful, suspicious; jealous, as in 1. 71 above; nothing, 
“like ‘no-way, 1 ‘naught, 1 ‘not’ (A. S. ndht, i.e. ‘no whit 1 ), is 
often used adverbially" 1 (Abb. § 55). 

163. What you ... aim; as to what you would induoe me to do, 
lean make some conjecture; op. Hand. iv. 7. 64, “I will work 
him To an exploit, now ripe in my device ”; the idea seems to be 
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that of moulding, tempering, as wax, etc. “Aim, in old French 
eyme, erne, and estme, is the same word with ext item (from Lat. 
mstimatio and (extiviare), and should therefore signify properly 
a judgment or conjecture of the mind, which is very nearly its 
meaning here.” ... (Craik). Cp. Oth. i. 3. 6, “As in these cases 
where the aim reports,” i.e. where the reports ore based upon 
conjecture. 

164. How I have thought, how earnestly and with what result. 

165. for this present, for the present timo; formorly a common 
enough expression, now used only as a law phrase. 

166. so with love ... you, provided that the love I bear you 
might persuade you to do as I wish; for so, in this sense, see 
Abb. § 133. 

167. Be any further moved, be further urged to listen to your 
suggestions. 

170. meet, fitting j literally, according to the measure, from 
A. S. melan, to mete, measure : high, important. 

171. ohew upon this, ruminate upon this; to ‘chow’ is more 
comfhonly used in a transitive sense without a preposition, 
though we have the phrase ‘ohew upon’ as Into as in Lamb’s 
Mia, Second Scries, “leaving mo to chew upon his now-ldown 
dignities at leisure, "though there probably in conscious imitation 

'of Shakespoare. 

172. had rather, would prefer; we still use ‘ had rather ’ and 
‘would rather’ (i.e. soonor, ‘rather’ being the comparative of 
‘rathe,’ early), and Shakespeare has oven “me rather had,” 
if. II. iii. 3. 192, where, says Abbott, there is a confusion be¬ 
tween the modern idiom and ‘it wero to me liever,’ i.e. more 
pleasant. 

173. ‘than to repute, for the omission and subsequent insertion 
of ‘ to,’ see Abb. § 350. 

174. Under these... time, we should now say either ‘ under 
these, ... which,' or ‘under such ... as ’ j see note on i. 2. 33, 4. 

176. like, likely ; os very frequently in Shakespeare, and still 
in provincial use. 

177. Have struck ... Brutus. Have been able to elicit even 
such signs of warmth, slight as they are In speaking of Brutus 
in the third person, Cassius seems to emphasize his reserve of 
oharacter, as though instead of Brutus he had said 1 one so little 
addicted to Bhowing emotion.’ 

179. they, i.e, those returning from the games. 

180. after his sour fashion, in his morose, caustic manner; 
for after, see Abb. § 141. 
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181. What hath ... to-day, anything worthy of remark that has 
happened to-day ; proceeded, literally, gone forward, or gone on, 
as wo now say of things that have happened. The omission of 
the proposition after adjectives and verbs that imply ‘value,’ 
‘ worth, ’ is not infrequent in Shakespeare. 

18?. look you, a reflexive sense, see for yourself. 

183. The angry spot, the flush showing anger; The, the well- 
known. 

184. a chidden train, like servants following a master who has 
just been scolding them. 

186. ferret, ferret-like, i.e. rod liko the eyes of a ferret. 

187. As we have ... Capitol, as we have seen him show, etc. 

188. Being cross’d, when thwarted; op. Mach. iii. 1. 81, 
“ How you were borne in hand, how cross'd .” 

192-4. Let me... look; “As for those fat men. and smooth- 
combed heads, quoth he [Ciesar], I novor reckon of them; but 
these pale-visaged awl carrion-lean people, I fear them most; 
meaning Brutus and Cassius ” (North’s Plutarch, ed. Skeat, 
p. 97). Sleek-headed, cp. Mach. iii. 2. 27, "sleek o’er your rugged 
looks," i.e. make them smooth ns the hair is made by combing; 
the original senso of 1 slook ’ is greasy, liko soft mud; o’ nights, 
of nights, at night; cp. M. N. D. ii. 1. 263, “ There sleeps 
Tilnnia sometime of the night; ” Yond, properly speaking, is the 
adverb, ‘yon,’the adjective. 

196. suoh men, sc. as grow thin with too much thinking. 

197- well given, well disposed. Craik remarks, “Although 
we no longer say absolutely well or ill given (for well or ill dis¬ 
posed), wo still say given to study, given to drinking,” etc. 
Shakespeare has “lewdly given," i. 11, IV. ii. 4. 469; “vir¬ 
tuously given,” iii. 3. 10; “ cannibally given," Cor. iv. B. 200. 

199. if my name, if I, who bear the name renowned throughout 
the world ; one of the many arrogant touches given to Cmsar’s 
portrait in this play: liable to fear, cp. A'. J. iii. 1. 12, “ For I 
am sick and capable of fears ; ” neither of which expressions 
would be used now. 

202. 3. he looks ... men; his keen mental vision pierces beneath 
the surfaco of aotions, and discovers their real purport and 
object, 

203. plays. “ In his [Antonis] house they did nothing but 
feast, danoo, and mask : and himself passed away the time in 
hearing of foolish plays" (North’s Phdarch, p. 101, ed. Skeat). 

204. he hears no music, ho does not oare to listen to music; 
the mark of a churlish nature more fully noticed in M. V. v. 1. 
83-5, “The man that hath no musie in himself, Nor is not moved 

o- 
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with concord of sweet sounds, Is fit for treason, stratagems, and 
spoils.” 

203. in such a sort, in such a way. 

206, 7. scorn’d... thing, scorned himself for being weak enough 
to give way to so childish an emotion. 

208. at heart’s ease, at, “when used in adverbial expressions 
now rejects adjectives and genitives as interfering with adverbial 
brevity. Tims we can say ‘ at freedom,' but not ‘At honest free¬ 
dom,’ Cymb. iii. 4. 71; ‘ At ample viow,’ T. N. i. 1. 27 ” 
(Abb. § 144). 

20E). Whiles, tlie genitive case of ‘ while,’ time, used ad¬ 
verbially, as * needs,’ etc. 

212. for always I am Ceesar, sc. and therefore iuoapable of 
fear; always, transposed in order to make it emphatic. 

213. for this ear Is deaf. “ This, like Cicero’s ferret eyes, is a 
touch of Shakespeare's own ” (Wright). 

215. pull’d me by the oloak, caught hold of mo by the oloalr. 

216, 7. tell us... sad, tell us what has happened today to 
make Ciesar look so grave; sad, in this sense, is very frequent in 
Shakespeare. 

219. I should not then, etc., if I had been with him, it would not 
be necessary for mo to ask the question. 

221. put It by, thrust it aside, declined it, by a motion of his 
hand : thus, imitating Gtesar’s gesture. 

228. marry, a corruption of ’Mary,’ i.e. the Virgin Mary, 
mother of Christ; used as a form of affirmation and asseveration. 

229. gentler, more gently, i.e. showing his reluctance to accept 
it} other, used as a singular pronoun ; cp. Mach. v. 4. 8, “We 
learn no other but tho confident tyrant Keeps still in Duusinano”; 
and for the omission of tho articlo, If. II. i. 1. 22, “ Each day 
still betters other’s happiness." 

229, 30. mine honest neighbours, these honest fellows in the 
crowd with me j said sarcastically. 

234. I can as well... of It: i.e. I cannot possibly describe the 
way in which it was done ; op. tho modern slang phrase, * I ’ll be 
hanged if I do ’ = nesuredly X will not. 

_ 236. not a crown neither, we should now say ‘ not a crown 
either,’ but the double negative is here used to make the assertion 
emphatic. 

237. these coronets, these chaplets, the ‘ diadems ’ on Omsar’s 
images. 

238. for all that, in spite of his pretending not to wish to 
accept it: to my thinking, in my opinion: fain, properly an ad- 
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jective, from A. S. fcegan, glad, but more commonly in Shake¬ 
speare as an adverb. 

240. to lay bis fingers off It, we should now say * to take his 
fingers off it.’ • 

242. still, ever, always, rabblement, rabble, mob; a word 
used by Spenser, F. Q. xii. 9. 

243. shouted, the folios read 1 howted,’ or ' houted,’ and John¬ 
son proposed ‘hooted.’ But to ‘hoot,’ when used of men, has 
almost always its radical sense of shouting in derision, whereas 
the ‘ rabblement ’ were shouting in applause, chopped, another 
form of ‘chapped,’ i.e. witli cracks in the skin caused by exposure 
to frost, cold wind, etc. In Mach. i. 3. 4, we have “her choppy 
finger.” 

243, 4. threw up... night-caps, ep. Cor. iv. 6. 129-32, “Youare 
they That made the air unwholesome, when you cast Your stink¬ 
ing greasy caps in hooting at CoriolanuB 1 exile.' 1 

240. swounded, swooned, went off into a fainting fit; the verb 
is variously spelt in Shakespeare, ‘swoon,’ ‘swoond,’ ‘swouii, 

* swound,’ ‘ sound ’: at it, in consequence of it. 

249. soft, gently; do not go bo fast in your talk: what,— 
swound ? wluit, is it really true that Ca;sar swooned ? 

200, 1. at mouth, see note on 1, 208. 

252. like, likely; as above, 1.176: he hath the falling sickness, he 
ie subject to epileptic fits ; bo called because the person afflicted 
fell down in the fit. This infirmity of Cesar’s is mentioned by 
both Plutarch and Suetonius. 

253, 4. hut you... the falling-sickness, it is you and I and 
honest Casca who really have this disease; using the word in a 
figurative sense, a sickness whioli has caused us to fall so low and 
humble ourselves in the dust before Cesar. 

250. the tag-rag people, the mob ; tag-rag, literally, made up 
of shreds and patches, something worthless ; cp. Cor. iii- 1. 248, 
“Will you hence, Before the toy return ? ” 

258, 9. no true man, no honest man; i.e. you need never again 
believe my word. Malone poiutB out that jurymen are Btill 
styled “ good men and true.” 

200. came unto lllmself, recovered his senses. 

262, 3. plucked me ope his doublet, bared his bosom ; for me, 
used to give vividness and point to a narrative, see Abb. § 220. 
Craik points out that ope as an adjeative is now obsolete; cp. 
Macl i. ii. 3. 72, “ Most sacrilegious murder hath broke ope The 
Lord's anointed temple. ” A doublet was an inner garment over 
which the coat or cloak was worn, and Shakespeare giveR Ctesar 
the dress of on Englishman of his own times instead of the 
Roman toga. An, see Abb. §§ 101 and 103. 
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264. a man of any occupation, Johnson explains this, “ Had I 
been a mechanic, one of the plebeians to avhom he offered bin 
throat.” On which Wright well remarks, “This is no doubt 
part of the meaning, but 110 L tho whole. The phrase appears to 
have a secondary sense : Had Casea not been an indolent trifler, 
but wliat would now be called a practical man, a man of busi¬ 
ness, prompt to seize an opportunity when it occurred." ... 

264, 6. taken him at a word, quickly done as ho offered to lot 
“ the common herd ” do, i.e. out his throat. There seems to be 
a blending of two phrases: ‘ taken him at hit word,’ as in L. L. L. 
ii. 1. 217, “It was well done of you to take him at hie word," and 
* cut his throat at a word,’ i.e. in a word, as in M. A. ii. 1. 118, 
“ Urs. You are .Signor Antonio. Ant. At a word, I am not.” 

265. I would ... rogues. I wish I may bo damned ns rogues 
will be; the rogues, rogues generally, though probably Casua 
would include among thorn “ the common herd ” of whom he is 
spoaking. 

200. And so he fell, and so, as I was tolling you, he fell down 
in a fit. 

267. amiss, wrongly j M. E. on mime, lit. in error, on — in, 
passing into a-, as in abed, afoot, etc. 

267. 8. their worships, used contemptuously by Casoa in refer¬ 
ence to the humble manner in which Cicaar paid court to the 
mob. 

268. to think ... infirmity, that it was not intentional, but 
merely due to the infirmity to which lie was subject. 

269. where I stood, near mo, ' good soul I ’ poor fellow ! 

270. with all their hearts, readily and fully. 

271. 2. would ... less, would have been just as ready to forgive 
him, infatuated ns they are with their reverence for him. 

276. he spoke Greek. “Uicoro’s recorded witticisms were 
many of them made in Greek, and on such an occasion he would 
no doubt have had a Greek quotation ready ” .. (Wright). 

278, 9. an I tell... again; i.e. nothing will persuade me to tell 
you, for I could not tell you without telling a lie, which I should 
be ashamed to do. 

280. for mine own part, as far as I am concomod. 

280, 1. it was Greek to me, it was unintelligible to me; a 
phrase now more common in the form ‘it was Hebrew to me,’ 
Caeca here pretends an ignorance of Greek, for at the murder of 
Ccesar he is represented by Plutarch as crying out in Greek. See 
note on iii. 1. 31. 

282. for pulling ... images, see note on i. 1. 65. 
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286. I am promised forth, I have made an engagement to sup 
with a friend; op. M. V. ii. 5. 11, "I am bid forth to supper, 
Jessica.” 

« 

2SS. and your mind hold, and you are still of the same mind, 
still wish to have mo as your guest. 

288, 9. and your ... eating, ‘be’ must be supplied from “if 
I be alive.” 

293. He was quick ... school, in his school days he showed him¬ 
self of a quick, ready intelligence; for mettle, see noto on i. 1. 
62, in which passage Walker would hero road ‘metal,’ as more 
in keeping with quick. 

296. However he puts ... form, though he may now affect this 
sluggishness, dulness of character; for however, cp. Lear, iv. 2. 
66, “ howe'er thou art a iicnd, A woman’s shape doth shield thee.” 
For tardy form, cp. M. V. ii. 2. 205, “sail ostBnt,” »'.e. show of 
gravity. 

297-9. This rudeness ... appetite. This roughness of manner is 
but something which gives additional zest, piquancy, to his 
caustic wit, and so makes it more enjoyable to those who listen 
to him; cp. T. G. i. 2. 24, “his folly sauced with discretion.” 

300. And so it is, you are quite right; it is exactly as you say. 
Of and used in this way see other instances in Abb. § 97. 

301. if you please ... me, if it is your pleasure, your wish, etc. 

304. think of the world, ponder over the state of things in 
which we live; Romo being in a Roman’s mouth synonymous 
with the world. 

305-7. yet I... disposed, yet I Bee (i,e. from wliat had passed in 
conversation between them) that your nature, honourable as it 
is, may be twisted from that to which it is inclined ; the meta¬ 
phor in metal is carried on in wrought, and Brutus’ disposition 
is represented as being malleable by persuusion as metal is by 
the hammer; cp. i. 2. 163. For the omission of ‘to’ after dis¬ 
posed, seo Abb. § 394. 

307, 8. therefore .., likes ; therefore it is well that noble minds 
should over dwell with, associate with, those like themselves. 

310. doth bear me hard, this expression, which occurs again 
ii. 1. 215, iii. 1, 157, is explained by Hales as = Ciusar barely 
endures me, bitterly dislikes me. It is used by Ben Jousou, 
Catiline, iv, 6. 60, “Ay, tlio' he bear me hard, I yet must do him 
right.” 

311, 2, If 1 were .. me. If I were Brutus (and beloved by 
Ceesar), and Brutus were Cassius (and disliked by Caesar), he 
should not turn and twist me, as I do him by working upon his 
high-minded fancies; the reference is to the appeal which be had 
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made to Brutus’ love of freedom, an appeal by -which lie hopes 
he has scoured Brutus’ co-operation in the plot for murdering 
Caesar. Bor humour, ep. ii. II. IV. v. 1. 180, “If 1 had a suit 
to Master Shallow, I would humour his mon with the imputation 
of being near their master.” Johnson refers he to Ctusar, and 
explains, “ his lovo should not humour me, should not take hold 
of my affection, so as to make me forgot my principles ”; but 
the whole remainder of the speech sIiowb that CaBsius is con¬ 
gratulating himself on the scheme by which Brutus is to be won 
over, beloved though he was by Crasar. Further, Johnson strains 
the meaning of humour, and we have nothing in the play to in¬ 
dicate that in any sense Brutus was ‘ humoured ’ by Ctusar 

318. Itt several hands, handwritings ; to be taken witli “writ¬ 
ings ” two lines below. 

315, 0. all tending...name, the purport of all which shall lie 
the high estimation in which Koine holds Brutus. 

316, 7. wherein, .at; and in these writings Caisar’s ambition 
shall be darkly hinted at; for glanced, op. If. N. D. ii. 1. 75, 
“How const thou thus for shame, Titania, (Haven at my credit 
with Hippolyta” ; and A. Y. L. ii. 7- 57, “The wise man’s folly 
is anatomized Evsn by the squandering glances of the fool.” 

Soukk III. 

1. brought... home 7 did you conduct Cmsar to his house? cp. 
JET. V. ii. 3. 2, “ let me bring thee to Staines.” 

3, 4. when all... unftrm, when the earth, in its every movement, 
rockB and trembles like a thing which has no firm basis; unflrm, 
seems to be always used by Shakespeare, whether literally or 
figuratively, as ‘unsteady,’ ‘not firmly fixed,’ while “infirm” is 
‘weak,’ literally, as in Lear, iii. 2. 20, "A poor, weak and 

despised old man,” and ‘not firm,’ figuratively, as in Mach. ii. 2. 
62, "Infirm of purpose." On the difference in meaning of tin-, 
ond in-, in composition, seo Abb. § -142. In Macb. ii. 1. 60, 
speaking of the earth in its normal state, Macbeth apostrophizes 
it as, “Thou sure and firm-net earth.” Craik explains the sway 
of earth as “ the balanced swing of earth,’’ i.e. as its condition is 
when not disturbed by such convulsions as Casca is describing. 

0. Have rived the knotty oaks, have torn and split even the 
sturdiest of trees ; op. M. M. ii. 2. 10, "Merciful Heaven, Thou 
rather with thy sharp and sulphurous bolt Split’st the nnwedge- 
able and gnarled oak Than tho soft myrtle” ; where “gnarled,” 
from M. H. knarre, a knot in wood, is equivalent to knotty here; 
the 1 knots ’ in wood being tho hardest part, and the oak (which 
corresponds with tho mg An, or teak, of India) being 11ns hardiest 
and sturdiest of English trees. For other instances of the ir¬ 
regular participial formation in rived, see Abb. § 344. 
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6-8. and I have ... clouds; cp. Oth. ii. 1. 11, 2, “For do but 
stand upon the foaming shore, The chidden billow seems to pelt 
the clouds ” ; To be exalted, i.e. ambitious to he, etc. 

10. a tempest dropping Are, not an ordinary tempest, shower¬ 
ing down rain, sleet, hail, however furiously, hut oue showering 
clown Are. For the prodigies seen before the death of GV-sar, cp. 
Ilaml. i. 1. 113-20. 

11. a civil .. heaven, a strife in which the different powers and 
forces of heaven were at variance witli each other as the different 
powers and forceB of a nation are at variance in civil wars. 

12. too sauoy with the gods, by their overweening insolence; 
saucy nowadays is used of petty impertinence only, especially 
such impertinence in languugo; in Shakespeare it generally means 
‘ insolence,’ ‘ impudence ’ of a more serious character. 

14. any thing more wonderful, i.c than you have already men¬ 
tioned that makes you spec k in language so alarming. 

15. you know ... sight—. Craik conjectures “yon knew," and 
Dyco reads “you tl know,' 1 with the same moaning, you would 
see at once that he was a slave. Hut there seems no necessity 
for any change. As Wright says, “It iB simply a graphic 
touch ,r ; ‘a common slave and one you know well enough.' 

17. twenty torches, i.e. a number of torches. 

18. Not sensible of lire, fcpling no heal. 

19. I ha’ not. . sword, i.c. only a minute or two ago ; I have 
hardly lmd time since it happened to sheathe my sword; another 
graphic louoh. 

20. AgalnBt, ovor against, opposite to. 

21. Who, for ‘who’ porsonifying irrational antecedents, see 
Abb. S 204. 

22. annoying, injuring. ‘Annoy’ and 'annoyance’ were in 
Shnkespcnro’s day used in the sense of ‘ injure ’ and ‘ injury,’ 
while at present they signify little more than * vex ’ and * vexn- 
tion’j for the verb, cp. Morlowo, Edv-iud II. iv. 3. 18, “But 
oan my air of life continue long When all my senses are annoyed, 
with stench?” for the subs., K. J. v. 2. 150, “ And like an eagle 
o’er his aery towers To House annoyance that comes near his nest.” 
The word ‘ annoy ’ is derived from the Lat. phrase in odio; eat 
mihi in odio, it is hateful to me ; hence Span, enoyo, enojo, anger, 
offence, injury ; Prov. ennui, moi. 

23. Upon a heap, in a knot; closely huddled together: ghastly, 
with terror-stricken faces. 

25. all in fire, entirely enveloped in flames. 

20. the bird of night, the owl, the “obscure bird,” Macb. ii. 
3. 04. 
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27. Even at noon day, owls (always regarded as ominous) being 
rarely seen abroad in the day time, the appearance of one of 
them at broad noon would be especially ominous. 

29. so conjointly, had a single prodigy been seen, nothing 
much might have been thought of it, but so many occurring 
together must indicate something terrible about to happen ; a 
• prodigy' and a ‘ portent ’ both mean something which is indi¬ 
cative, prophetical, of a future event, especially a disastrous 
event; but in Lat. prodigium is generally used of some mon¬ 
strous sign, portentum of some sign whether ordinary or 
monstrous. 

30. These are their reasons, such and such are their reasons ; 
Wright compares A. II'. ii. 3, 1-6, “They say miracles arc past: 
and we have our philosophical persons, to make modern and 
familiar, things supernatural and causeless. Hence it is that 
we make trines of terrors, ensconcing ourselves into seeming 
knowledge, when we should submit ourselves to an unknown 
fear.” 

31. 2. they are ... point upon, they are things portentous to, 
etc. For similar transpositions of the adjective, see Abb. § 4I9o. 
climate, region originally a belt of the earth’s surface contained 
between two givon parallels of lalitudo ; then, a region of the 
earth ; later still, a rogion considered with reference to its 
weather; and nowadays the condition of a region as regards 
the weathor, more especially as that weather affects human, 
animal, or vegetable life. Tor point upon, cp. Oth. v. 2. 46, 
“ These are thoir portents, but yet I hope, I liope, They do not 
point on me.” 

33. strange-disposed, strangely disposed, of a strange char¬ 
acter. Craik remarks, “ We should now have to use the adverb 
in this kind of combination. If we still say strange-shaped, it is 
because there we seem to have a substautivo for too adjective to 
qualify j just os we have in high-miml-ed, strong-mind-ed, able- 
bodi-ed, and other similar forms. In other oases, again, it is the 
adjective, and not the adverb that enters into the composition of 
the verb; thus we say strange-looking, mail-looking, heavy-look¬ 
ing, etc., because the verb is to look strange, etc., not fo look 
strangely (which has quite another meaning) ” ... 

34. after their fashion, as they are wont to do 

35. Clean from ... themselves, entirely contrary to that which 
the things themselves purported ; for olean, cp, Cor. iii. 1. 304, 
"This is clean kam ( i.e. crooked) merely awry"; for from, = 
away from, and, so, opposed to, soe Abb. § 158. 

39, 40. this ... walk in. A sky so disturbed os this is, is not 
one to walk under, not one fit to walk under; for the ellipsis, 
see Abb. § 405. 
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42. Your ear Is good, your hearing is acute in recognizing me 
by my voico : what night, what a night; the omission of the 
article is frequent in Shakespeare in exclamations of astonish¬ 
ment ; cp. Cyrnb. iv. 4. 35, “ What thing is it that I never Bid 
see man die ! ” 

45. faults, aberrations, eccentricities of behaviour, as shown 
in the prodigies before-mentioned. 

48. unbraoed, with mv coat open, not buttoned or tied; cp. 
Sami. ii. X. 78, “ Lord Hamlet, with his doublet all unbrac'd." 

49. the thunder-stone, ‘‘is the imaginaryjroductof the thunder, 
which the ancients called Brontia... It is the fossil commonly 
called the Belemnite, or Finger-stone, and now known to be a 
shell. We still talk of the thunder-bolt, which, however, is 
commonly confounded with the lightning. The thunder-stone 
was held to be quite distinct from the lightning, ns may be seen 
from the song of Guiderius and Arviragas in Cymb. iv. 2..270, 
'Quid. Fear no more the lightning-flash. Arv. Nor the all- 
dreaded thunder-stone.’ It is also alluded to in Olh. v. 2. 235, 
‘Are there no stones in heaven, But what serve for the thunder ? ’ ” 
(Craik). 

50. oross, what we now call 4 forked ’ lightning, lightning that 
shoots through the sky in forked tongues, as apposed to ‘ sheet ’ 
lightning, by which a wide expanse of Bky is lighted up ; the 
former being dangerous, the fatter harmless; cp. Lear, iv. 7. 
36, “In the most terrible and nimble stroke Of quick, cross 
lightning.” 

62. Even in ... of It. Right in the path of its flashes. 

54. the part, ac. that they should play ; their duty. 

66. Such dreadful heralds, such dreadful harbingers, fore¬ 
runners of the wrath about to fall upon us. 

57. those sparks of life, those quick perceptions, apprehen¬ 
sions ; op. above i. 2. 293. 

69. Or else you use not, or, if you really possess them, you 
do not turn them to such use as you should. 

60. And put on ... wonder, 
assumed) and “ hastily dress 
into wonder as into a robe 
“ Let’s briefly put on manly 
the hopo drunk Wherein j/ou dress’d yourself V' Some editors 
adopt Jervis’ conjecture ‘ case ’ for oast, but the latter seemB the 
more foroible expression. 

61. strange Impatience, impatience of men’s actions as shown 
by these prodigies ; cp., with reference to other prodigies, Macb, 
i. 4. 5-10. 


and assume fear (as a garment is 
yourself in wonder, throw yourself 
" (Wright); ep. Macb. ii. 3. 139, 
' readiness ” : and 1. 7. 36, “ Was 
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63, 4, Wily all... Sind, a confusion of constructions between 
‘ the cause of nil these fires,’ etc., and ‘the cause why we meet 
with oil,’ etc. : from quality and kind, contrary to the disposition 
and nature ; kind, — quality, nature, is very frcijuent in Shake¬ 
speare, e.f/. Temp. ii. 1. 163, “ nature should bring forth of its 
own kind. ” 

63. Why old... caloulate, fool, hero a verb, as in Ii. II. v. 3. 
60, “while I standing .fooling hero”; Oor. ii. 3. 1*28, “rather 
than foal it so, Lot the high olfico and the honour go ”; the folios 
read ‘Why Old men, fooles (or fools) and,’ etc. The reading in 
the text is Mitford's conjecture. Craik and TDolins follow the 
folios, explaining “ why nil persons, old and young, and tho 
foolish us well us the wise, take part in such speculating and 
prognosticating. ” 

66. their ordinance, that to which they were ordained, for 
which they were intended by nature. 

67. preformed faculties, “ faculties intended by original dosign 
for certain special ouds ’’ (Wright). 

69. these spirits, tho spirits with which they are animated so 
contrary to tlroir nature ; for the plural op. Mach. i. 6. 27, 
11 That I may pour my spirits in thine ear.” 

71. Borne monstrous Btate, some unnatural stato of things, 
such as now prevails in Rome. 

74. opens graves, i.e. aud enables the glioBts of tho dead to 
walk tho earth. 

76. As doth . Oapitol, Craik explains this “roars in the 
Capitol as doth the lion "; Wright thinks that Shakespeare had 
in his mind the lionB kept in tho Tower of London. 

77. prodigious, portentous in tho power which he has en¬ 
grossed in himself, and ■which indicates some ovil about to fall 
upon the state. 

78. eruptions, outbreaks, freaks of nature; op. i. H. IV. iii. 
1. 28, “Diseased nature oftentimes breaks forth In strange 
eruptions.'' 

80. Let it... is : never mind whom I mean. 

81. thews, a plural substantive, sinews, strength ; also for- 
marly habits, manners, “from A. 8. thedta, haln't. custom, be¬ 
haviour .. The base is Ihnu, evidently from tlie Teutonic base 
tiiu, to bo strong, to swell ... It will thus bo seeu that the 
sense of bulk, strength, comes straight from the root, and is the 
true one ”... (Rlcoat, Ety. Diet.). 

82. woe the while ! woe to the time 1 alas, for tho time I 

83. govern’d ... spirits, op. M. V. iv. 1. 134, "Thy currish 
spirit govern'd a wolf ; ” for with, = by, see Abb, § 193. 
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84. Our yoke, the yoke which we so submissively bear: suffer¬ 
ance, patient endurance ; cp. M. l r . i. 3. Ill, “ For sufferance is 
tho badge of all our tnlio.” 

86. establish, appoint by decree; cp. Cor. iii. 1. 201, “wo 
were established the people’s magistrate. ” 

88. save here in Italy, except hero in Italy (where, since the 
expulsion of tho Tarquins, monarchy was a thing forbidden). 

89. I know ... then: i.e. instead of wearing his dagger in its 
sheath by his side, ha will sheathe it in his heart. 

90. Cassius ... Cassius; t e. by his suicide; cp. Cymb. v. 4. 7, 
8, “Tho sure physician, death, who is the key To unbar these 
looks.” 

91. Therein... strong, by giving them the power to free them¬ 
selves, you make, etc. 

93. beaten brass, hammered into the groatest hardness and 
solidity; cp. A. C. ii. 2. 197, “The poop was beaten gold.” 

95. Can be ... spirit, can imprison the spirit when determined 
to bo froo ; wo still use such expressions as 1 a retentive memory,’ 
but coidd not say 1 a memory retentive to facts,’ eto. In the 
only other passage in which Shakespeare uses the word, Tim. iii. 
4. 82, it has no object after it, “ Have I been ever free, and must 
my house Be my retentive enemy, my gaol?” though “my 
retentive enemy” iB equivalent to ‘ an enemy retentive to, or of, 
me.’ 

96. these worldly bars, those hindrances to freedom imposed 
upon it by mankind, viz. dungeons, chains, otc. 

97. power, horo a dissyllable, in 1, 102 a monosyllable. 

98. know ... besides, lot all the rost of the world know. 

102. to oanoel his captivity, op. Cymb. v. 4. 28, “ If you will 
take this audit, take this life And cancel these cold bonds,” 
where Posthumns is praying for death as a liberation from im¬ 
prisonment. 

103. And why... then ? i.e. Ctesar would not be a tyrant if he 
knew that men were ready and ablo as we are to free themselves 
by death. 

106. hinds, more boors, incapable of seeing their own real 
good. 

107. 8. Those that ... straws, those that are in a hurry to 
kindle a mighty blaze, lay its foundation with weak straws, 
which quiokly ignite ; and so Ctesar, anxious to shine forth in 
all his splendour, make use of qs as fitting materials for kindling 
tho flamo, 

108. what trash is Rome, what utterly worthless stuff must 
Rome bo when it servos no bettor purpose than, ete. ; trash is, 
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here used in its original sense, which is “clippings of trees or 
(yet more exactly) the bits of broken sticks found under trees in 
a wood, and collected for firewood.” (Rkeat, Ely. Diet.). 

100. offal, refuse; “formerly used of oliips of wood falling 
from a cut log .. merely compounded of off and fall” (id.). 
Cotgrave explains inenitaille< by ‘small ware, small trank, small 
offals.'' Nowadays the word is used only of refuse meat. 

112, 3. perhaps ... bondman, perhaps you to whom I have 
ventured to speak thus unguardedly are one of thoso who olieer- 
fully wear their fetters. 

114. My answer...made, T shall have to answer for wluit Ihavo 
said; pay tho penalty of my boldness ; ep. II. V. ii. 4. 123, 
“ He ’ll call you to so hot an answer of it.” 

115. Indifferent, matters of no account. 

116. You speak to Casca, i.e. to one who is far from being “a 
willing bondman.” 

116, 7. to ettoh ...That, see Abb. § 279. 

117. no fleering tell-tale, not a man who grins with mis- 
ohievous glee as he betrays his friend; cp. If. J. i. 5. 59, “ To 
fleer and scorn at our solomnity ” : Hold, my hand, stop, take my 
hand ; the giving of tho hand ns a pledge of good faith waB, and 
still is, a frequent eiutom. 

118. Be factious for redress, busy yourself by joining with 
others in trying to obtain redress for, etc. ; factions, which is 
now always used in a bad sense of those who allow themselves to 
be carried away by tho bitterness of party spirit, faction, in 
Shakespeare's day meant ‘ joining a cause or party,’ whether in 
a good or a bad sense, as well as ‘ dissentious,’ * rebellious ’: 
griefs, grievances •, as very frequently in Shakespeare. 

119, 20. And I will... farthest, and I will sot my foot as far as 
the foot of him who goes farthest, i.e, I will be behind no one in 
my efforts to second you. 

121. moved, stirred up. 

122. Borne certain, some particular persons among, etc. 
Schmidt takes "some certain,” which occurs frequently in 
Shakespeare, as equivalent merely to ‘some,’ but the phrase 
seems generally to indicate some special or well-known thing or 
fact. 

123. To undergo, we now speak of undertaking a business, of 
undergoing a trial, an operation j but “ undergo ” is very fro- 
quent in Shakespeare for taking upon oneself, undertaking, e.(j, 
T. (J. v. 4. 42, “What dangerous action ... Would I not undergo 
for one calm look"; Gyirn. iii. 6. 110, "undergo those employ, 
ments wherein I should have cause to use thee." 
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124. Of,, consequence, the result of which, though honour¬ 
able, would bo dangerous ; for other instances of two adjectives 
combined together, the first being a kind of adverb qualifying the 
second, see Abb. § 2. 

125. by this, by this time. 

126. Pompey’s porch. In n.c. 55 Pompey built the first stone 
theatre in Romo, near the Campus Martius. It was of great 
beauty and capacity, holding forty thousand persons, and in one 
of tlio porches about it was a statue erected by the city in 
honour of Pompey. A ccording to Plutarch it was in this theatre, 
not in the Capitol, that Ccesar was assassinated. 

127. There is... streets, there is no biiBy movement, there ore 
no people walking about, in the streets. Nowadays ‘ There is no 
walking ’ would mean 1 it is impossible to walk.’ 

128. the complexion, the external appearance ; the word in its 
literal sense is now used only of the colouring of the human face : 
the element, the sky ; though used by Shakespeare, as here and 
in T. JV. i. J, 26, ‘‘The element itself, till seven times heat,” in a 
seriouB sense, the word is in T. N. iii. 1. 67, ridiculed as an 
affectation of the time ; “ who you are and what you would are 
out of my welkin, I might say • element,’ but the word is over, 
worn.” 

129. favour, appearance; more usually appearance of the 
face; sec note on i. 2. 91. Used hero with reference to com¬ 
plexion. 

131. Stand close, keep concealed and make no noise : awhile, 
for the time j strictly speaking, two words, 0. E. tine hwile, (for) 
a while, a spaco of timo. 

132. gait, carriage; manner of walking. “ A particular nso 
of tho M. E. gate, a way . . It was clear that the word was thus 
used becauso popularly connected with the verb to go; at the 
same time, the word is not really derived from that verb, but 
from the verb to get" (Skoat, lily. Did.). 

133. where, whither. 

134. To find out you j cp. Temp. iii. 8. 66, “ to beloh up you”; 
R. III. i. 3. 216, “ And leave out thee ”; where, as here, tho 
verb and the adverb are looked upon as forming a single word. 

135,6. one incorporate... attempts, “one of our body, one 
united with us in our enterprise” (Croik): llyce adopts "Walker’s 
conjecture, ‘attempt,’ Am I not stay’d for? Arc not our as¬ 
sociates waiting for mo ? ».e. I am afraid I om late in attending 
the meeting. 

137. I am glad on’t, replying to Cassius’ remark that Caeca 
had joined llicir body : on = of, as frequently. 
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138. There’s two or three, for the inflection in -,i preceding j, 
plural anbjeot, see Abb. § 335. 

142. Be you content, 1)6 satisfied; do not worry yourself on 
that account; op. Cymh. v. 4, 102, “Be content; your low-laid 
son our Godhead will uplift.” 

143. look you lay it, take good enro to lay it; in the prsetor’s 
chair, “ His tribunal or chair, whore he gave audience during the 
time he was Frn;lor, was full of such hills ” (t, c. scrolls): ‘ Brutus, 
tliou art asleep and art not Brutus indeed,’” (North’s Plutarch, 
p. 112, od. Skeat). 

144. Where Brutus .. It. “ i.e. ‘ whore Brutus can (do nothing) 
but find it,’ i.e. as we say, ‘ cannot but find it.’ Possibly, how¬ 
ever, but may be transposed, and the meaning may he ' Brutus 
only,’ i.e. * Brutus alone may find it’ ” (Abb. § 128). Craik ex- 

f ilains 11 only taking caro to place it so that Brutus may be sure 
o find it.” 

145. set this up, fix this up. 

140. old Brutus’ statue, that of LuciiiB Junius Brutus; see 
note on i. 2. 150 : all this done, i.e. being done. 

147. Repair, resort to, betake yourself to ; from hub. repatri- 
are, to return to one’s native country: ‘ repair,’ in the sense of 
‘ restore,’ being from Lat. repuraro, to proparo afresh, recover. 

148. Is, for the inflection in -s preceding a plnral subject, see 
Abb. § 333. 

160. hie, hasten. 

151. bestow, place; used also of persons, as in Much. iii. 1. 30, 
“our bloody cousins are bestow’d, in England.” Tho word in 
this sense is almost obsolete. 

154-0. three parts... ours, we have almost won him over to 
our project already, and tho next time we most and talk with 
him we shall complete our conquest; for three parts, with a 
singular verb, i.e. the sum of throe parts, cp. i. //. IV. ii. 2. 28, 
“ Eight yards of uuoven ground in three score and ton miles 
afoot with me,” i.e, a distance of eight yards ; Upon, at; him, 
reflexively. 

159, 00. His countenance, his support as shown by his looks and 
his manner towards us: like riohest .. worthiness, op. K. J. 
iii. 1. 78, “ To solemnize this day tho glorious sun Stays in his 
course and plays the alchemist, Turning with splendour of 
his precious eye The meagre clocldy earth to glittering gold ’*; 
alchemy, the so-called science of transmutation of motals, from 
“ the Arabic definite article a l, prefixed to the late Ok. xv/^eia, 
chemistry,... a late form of xvpeia, a mingling.” ... (Skeat, My. 
Diet.). 
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102. you have... conceited, you have estimated very ac¬ 
curately. “ To conceit is anothor form of our still familiar con¬ 
cern. And the noun conceit, which survives with a limited 
meaning (the conception by a man of himself, which is so apt to 
be one of over-estimation), is also frequent in Shakespeare, with 
the sense, nearly, of what we now call conception, in general”... 
(Oraik). 

101. be sure of him, make him sure, bind him fast to our 
cause. 


Apt II. Scene I. 

2. 3. I cannot... day. 1 cannot, by the progress that the con¬ 
stellations have made towards sotting, conjecture how near it. is 
to daytime; we should now say ‘give, or make, a guess.’ 

3. Lucius, I say I Lucius, I again call you ! said with im¬ 
patience, as ‘ T say ’ in such circumstances ib still used. 

4. I would ... soundly. I wish I could he reproached for 
sleeping too Boundly ; i.e, I envy your freedom from care shown 
by your being able to Bleop so soundly. 

5. When, Lucius, when ? an exclamation of impatience very 
common ill the old dramatists; how long am I to wait for you 
to como 1 Cp. It II. i. 1. 1(S2, “ H'Aeil, Harry, when 9 Obed¬ 
ience bids I should not hid again.” 

7. Get me a taper, got a taper ready for me, i.e. lighted. 

8. call me here, como aiul lot mo know that it is ready. 

10. It must be ... death : the only way in which Rome can 
regain freedom is by liis death : for my part, so far as I am con¬ 
cerned. 

11, 2. I know ... general, I know no cause why I should bear 
a grudgo against him individually except for the sake of the 
people at large ; for the general, op. M. M. ii. 1. 27, “ and 
ovon so The general, subject to a well-wish’d king, Quit their oivu 
part” j and Ilaml. ii. 2. 457, “ caviare to the general ”: would 
be, desires to 1>o. 

13. How that . question: what ofToct his being crowned 
might have upon his nature, that is the question which needs to 
be debated. 

14. brings forth, causes to como out from itB holo and sun 
itself. 

15. that, not, I think, the demonstrative, but the relative, 
pronoun. Drown him ? suppose him crowned : that suppose 
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that done. The words are said slowly with a pause between 
the two clauses, indicating Brutus’ deliberation over the matter. 

17. at his will, if be is so inclined : do danger, do mischief; 
op. Ji. J. v. 2. 20, “ the neglecting it May do much danger”; 
H. V. iv. 3. 21, “ We arc enow To do our country loss.” 

18,0. The abuse... power, the misuse of a high position is 
manifested when it dissociates kindly feeling from the possession 
of power, makes the two things incompatible with each other; 
for abuse, cp. R, J. ii. 3. 20, “ Nor aught so good, but strain’d 
from that fair use, Revolts from true birth, stumbling on abuse"; 
Remorse, in Shakespeare, is used more gouorally for ‘pity,’ 
‘tenderness of heart,’ than in the modern sense of compunction 
of conscience for some evil deed. 

19. and... Ctesar, and to do him justice. 

20. 1. I have ... reason. I do not remember any cases in 
which he has allowed his reason to be weighed down in the 
balance by his inclinations. 

21. a common proof, a thing commonly proved; cp. T. N. 
iii. 1. 135, “for ’tis a vulgar proof That very oft we pity 
enemies.” 

22. That lowliness ...ladder, that humility is the ladder by 
whioh ambition while still in its infancy hopos to nscond. 

24. the upmost round, the topmost step; upmost, a more 
correct form than the commonor word ‘uppermost,’ which is a 
comparative with the double superlativo termination m-ost; 
round, properly, rung, A. S. wrung, the step of a ladder, one of 
the slakes of a cart, a spar. 

25. turns his baak, his physical attitude indicating that of his 
mind. 

28. the base degress. “ The lower steps of the ladder— les has 
degr6s (from the Latin gradus) of the French. The opithot base, 
however, must ha understood to express some thing or contempt, 
as well as to designate the position of tho stops ” (Craik). For 
degrees, in its literal sense, op. Cor. ii. 2. 29, “his ascent is not 
by such easy degrees.” 

28. Then... prevent, then, for fear lie should do bo, let us bo 
beforehand with him and stop him: the quarrel, “the cause of 
complaint against him. Tho Latin querela technically denotes a 
plain tifFs action at law ”... (Wright). 

29. Will bear ... la, cannot, in rcferonce to what he now is, be 
made to appear a sufficient pretext ; colour, in the sense of 
‘specious pretence,’ ‘appearanoe of right,’ is very frequent in 
Shakespearo, and the figure in bear colour ib that of a surface 
which will not take the colour whioh it is sought to put upon it; 
is, emphatic. 
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SO, 1. Fashion ... extremities, let our “quarrel” against him 
take this shape, that his present power, if still further increased, 
would go to such and such extreme lengths; these and these, 
various extremities which the speaker has in his mind, hut doea 
not specify. 

32. And therefore ... him, and therefore let us regard him. 

33. as Ms kind, like those of his species; this explanation, 

f iven by M. Mason and Schmidt, seems preferable to that of 
ohnson, “ according to his nature.” 

34. In the shell, boforo his power for mischief is developed. 

36. closet, room in which he could ho close, private. 

36. for a flint, i.e. with which to strike a light to kindle the 
taper, 

40. the ides, the folios give ‘ the firBt,’ which Theobald cor¬ 
rected. Wright however, with great probability, thinks that 
‘ the first ’ was what Shakespeare really wrote, he having in his 
mind a passage from North’s Plutarch, “ CasBius asked him if he 
were determuied to he in the senate-house the first day of the 
month of March,” otc. 

42. calendar, almanaek; from Lat. calendarium, an account 
book in which were entered the nnmos of a person’s debtors, 
with tho interest duo, that interest having to be paid on the 
calends, or first day of tho months. 

44. exhalations, meteors, sliooting-BtarB'; from Lat. exhalare, 
to draw up, bocause they were supposed to be drawn up from 
tho earth by tho sun; cp. if, J. ili. 6. 13, “ It is some meteor 
that the sun exhales." 

46. by them, by tho light they afford. 

46. ‘Brutus, thou sleep'st,’ i.e. figuratively; see note on 
i. 3. 143. see thyself, know yourself as you really are; become 
conscious of your powers and capacities. 

47. redress, set right tho wrongs under which Rome is suf¬ 
fering. 

40. Such instigations, papers instigating me in the way this 
letter doea. 

61. Thus ... out, in this way I must make sense of it by filling 
up what is left blank by tho wordB "stand under one man’s 
awe.” 

64. when he... king, whon, though so little worthy of it, he 
bore the title of king. 

66. I make thee promise, I promise you; we should now say 
‘ a ’ or * the ’ promise. 
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57. If the ... follow, if the redmw which you desire is certain 
mj he the result of my speaking ami striking. 

58. Thy full petition, nil that you ask of me : at the hand, 
from the luind ; to he joined with recelvest. 

01. did whet.. Caesar, sharpened my animosity against Ccesar, 
gave edge to the apprehensions 1 already had as to Ciesar’s power 
and his excruise of it. 

64. the first motion, sr. in the mind ; cp. AT. J. iv. 2. 255, 
“The dreadful motion of a murderous thought." 

65. a phantasma, a terrible day-dream; ordinarily the word 
means an apparition, but to this the interim could hardly be 
likened. 

0G. The Genius ... instruments. A writer in the Edinburgh 
Review for July, 1869, pp. 99, 100, remarks, “ to anyone familiar 
with tlic physics and psychology of the time it would ho at once 
evident Lliat the ijeniue is the reasonable soul or angel, and the 
mortal instruments the bodily powers through which it works, in 
particular the vital and animal spirits which avo the medium of 
sensation and motion, and the physical organs of memory, imagi¬ 
nation and discourse, which according to tho current physiology 
were throe several chambers in the brain. ...Being physically 
conditioned, tho soul, though immortal, is disturbed by the per¬ 
turbations of tho lower faculties, especially of tho senses and 
imagination. The purer onorgios of the soul are for a timo 
paralysed, as it were, by any strong and suddon shock, sensuous 
or imaginative, ‘function being smothored in surmise,’ and tho 
whole internal kingdom thrown into a stato of commotion, until 
the disturbed and soattorod powers are ralliod and united for 
action.” For instruments, applied to bodily powers or organs, 
cp. Oth. i. 3. 271, where Othello calls his eyes 1 ub “ speculative 
and olficed instruments.” 

07. Are then In council, Craik objects that if the “mortal 
instruments ” he understood as the bodily powers or organs, they 
could hardly be said to “hold consultation with tho genius or 
mind ” j hut oouncii seems to moan nothing more than combina¬ 
tion, co-operation, for a purpose to which the prosenoo of both 
parties is necessary : the state of man, man regarded ns a body 
politic; cp. Mncb. i. 3. 140, “My thought, whoso murder yet is 
but fantastical, Shakes so my single stale of mm that function Is 
smother’d in surmise. ” 

88,9. suffers... insurrection, is paralyzed, as a kingdom is 
paralyzed when its different constituents are in a stato of com¬ 
motion and agitation. 

70. ’tis your ... door, the person at the door is, etc.; it, used 
indefinitely. 
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72. jnoe, according to Rkoat, the modern E. more does duty 
for two M. E. words which wero, generally, well distinguished, 
viz, mo and more, the fonnur relating to number, the latter to 
.size. 

73. pluolt’d about their ears, pullod down over their ears; 
Wright points out that Shakespeare dresses his Romans in the 
slouched huts of his own time. 

74. burled ,. cloaks, their heads being held down so that the 
collars of their cloaks almost ontiroly hid them. 

75. That, so that; may, cun. 

7fi. By any mark of favour, by any distinctive feature; for 
favour, see note on i. 2. 91. 

77- They are the faction, they are our fellow conspirators; 
faction, though olton used, ns here, and almost always now, in 
a had souse, also had in Shakespeare’s day the neutral sense of 
adherents to a causo wliatcvor its naturo. 

78, 9. Sham's!... free 7 Are yon ashamed to show yourself in 
your real colours oven hy night, when evil things are most at 
large, when you would find so much abroad to keep you in 
countenance? Por evils, op, Liter. 1250, “Cave-keeping evils 
thatobsonroly sleep'’; anrl Itaeb. iii. 2. 53, “night's black 
agents ”: then, if so. 

81. To mask ... visage, to conceal, as by a mask, the real ap. 
pearanco of your monstrous nature. 

81, 2. Seek none .. affability, it is hotter that you should’soek 
no such concealment, hut should mask your looks in smiles, etc. 
Cp. Mach. i. 7. 81, " Away, and mock the time with fairest 
show: False faeo must hide what the false heart doth know.” 

83. path, if the Irno rending, must mean ‘walk’; Steevens 
quotes two instances from Drayton of the verb used with a 
cognate accusative, but none havo yet been citod of its intransitive 
use. Various emendations have boon proposed, e.g. ‘march,’ 
‘put,’ ‘pall,’ ‘walk,’ ‘pass,’ ‘pace,’ etc.: thy native somblanoe 
on, wearing tho appearance thal properly belongs to you. 

84. Erebus, a word, meaning darkness, which is applied in 
classical mythology to tho dark and gloomy space under the earth, 
through which tho shades pass into Hudes: were, would be. 

85. To hide ... prevention, to hide (and so protect you) from 
being seized upon before you can carry out your designs. “ To 
prevent is to come before, and so is equivalent in effect with 
hinder, which is literally to mako bokind. I make that behind 
which I got before ’’ (Craik). 

80, too bold ... rest, in intruding upon you when you might he 
oxpccted to be sleoping; for bold upon Wright compares Adv. of 
Learn, ii. 23. 6, “Here is noted, that wlioreoB men in wronging 
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then- beat friends used to extenuate their fault, as if thoy mought 
presume or be bold upon them.’’ 

87. Good morrow, good morning; morrow, M. E. morwa, morn¬ 
ing, with the change of -we into -ow. 

88. this hour, for an hour or more. 

00. and no man here, and there is no man here. 

92. had hut that .. yourself, only thought as highly of your 
capacity and power for good as they do. 

98, 9. What ... night? What are the anxieties which keep 
you from your rest this night? watchful cares, cares which 
' cause you to keep awake; cp. T. O. i. 1. 31, “ With twenty 
watchful, weary, tedious nights,” 

100. Shall I... word? may 1 bo allowed permission to say a 
word ? 

103. yon gray lines, those first streaks of dawn. 

104. fret, the aubatontivo ‘fret’ is “o term in heraldry, mean¬ 
ing ‘a hearing composed of bars crossed and interlaced,’” and 
the various words relatod to the O. E. fretr, from which ‘ fret ’ 
comes, are, according to 8keat, ultimately from the Low Latin 
/errata , on iron grating. Cp. Haml. ii. 2. 313, “ This majostical 
roof fretted with golden fire.” There is also a verb ‘to fret,’ 
from A. S. friel,wan, to adorn. 

105. You shall confess ... deoeived. I will prove to yon that 
yon are both wrong. 

107,8. Whioh is ... year. "Caeca meanB that the point of sun¬ 
rise is as yet far to the south (of east) weighing (that is, taking 
into account, or on account of) the unadvanced period of the 
year ” (Craik); growing upon, gaining on, encroaching upon. 

110, 1. and the high ... here, and the due cast is, like the 
Capitol, in the exact dirootion in which X am now pointing my 
sword. ‘‘It is worth remarking that the Tower which would be 
tho building in London most resembling the Capitol to Shake¬ 
speare’s mind, was as nearly as possible duo oast of the Globo 
The&tro on Banksido. There is no reason to suppose that he 
troubled himself about the relative positions of Brutus’s house 
and the Capitol, even if the site of the former were known” 
(Wright). 

112. Give me ... one. As an assurance of your good faith and 
determination, give me your hands from first to last, one by one. 

114-0. if not... weak, if the troubled looks that men wear, if 
tho torture our souls have undergone, if the abuses whioh are 
prevalent in the present state of things,—if these, I say, are so 
insufficient to bind us together that we must needs have recourse 
to an oath, then it would be better that wo should separate at 
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once, and abandon the idea of resisting the tyranny to which wo 
are subject. There is a confusion of constructions between ‘if (ho 
face of men,' the sufforanoo, etc,,—if these bo Jioi motives suffici¬ 
ently strong,’ and ‘if the face of men, the sufferance, etc.,—if 
these bo motives weak,’ for sufferanoe, cp. M. M. iii, 1. 80, 
“And the poor boetle, that wo tread upon, In corporal sufferance 
finds a pang ns great As when a giant dies ”: betimes, in good 
time, before it is too Into; literally, ‘ by times,’ the final -s being 
the sign of the genitive cose. 

117. And every ... bed; And lot every man hurry homo to his 
bod now not occupied (as it ought to be at this time of the 
night). 

118. So let... on, lot tyranny with its lofty, supercilious, looks, 
go on unhindered in its course ; but there iB, no doubt, in high- 
sighted and range the allusion which Wright points out to “an 
eagle or bird of prey, whoso keen eye discovers its victim from 
the highest pitch of its flight. “ 

119. by lottery, according os in the lottory of fate his turn may 
come: these, sc. motives. 

1‘20. bear fire enough, have in themselves that heat which is 
required to, etc. 

121. to steel, to make hard and rigid, with a roforence to the 
action of lire in tho conversion of iron into steel. 

123. What need we, what need have wo? why should wo 
need? i.e. wo have no need: any spur, cp. Macb. L 7. 25, fi, “I 
havo no spur To jvricfc tho sides of my intent.” 

124-0. what other ... palter? what other bond beyond tho fact 
that Romans, who may bo trusted not to botroy a secret, have 
given their word, and will not be guilty of any shuffling ? For 
secret, cp. JI. A. LI. 212, “ I can be as secret ns a dumb man ”; 
palter, To ‘pallor' is to dodgo, shift, shuffle; and, according to 
Skeat, appears to he formed from the Hcand. word ■palter, rags, 
refuse, a diminutive of which is found in tho adjective ‘paltry.’ 

127, 8. Than honesty ... it? than the engagement by which 
honourable men have bound themselves to honourable men that a 
certain thing shall bo done, or that thoy will perish in tho 
attempt. 

129. Swear, administer oaths to; op. v, 3. 38: cautelous, 
crafty, wary to a dogreo approaching treachery. The Latin 
caulela, a diminution of caitlto (originally a law-term meaning a 
caution, security), indicates tho pettiness of tho caution which 
dogonoratos into suspicion, aud so into shiftiness. 

130. carrions, wretched follows with no life or spirit in them; 
op, II. V. iv. 2. 39, “ Yon island carrions, desperate of their 
hones," whore it is the physical wretchedness that is referred to. 
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ISO, 1. such , wrongs, such poor wretches ns are so accus¬ 
tomed to he maltreated that they accept without a murmur, and 
almost invite, injuries ; for such.., that, see Ahh. § 279. 

133. The even virtue, the firm and steady virtue, subject to no 
fluctuations; Schmidt explains “ without a flaw or blemish,” in 
which sense the word is used in II. VIII. iii. 1. 37, “I know 
my life so ei'en.” 

134. Insuppressive, for adjectives in -iua with a passive sense, 
see Abb. § 445, 

135. To think, by thinking; the infinitive used indefinitely : 
or... or, see Abb. §13(3; our cause or our performance, the 
justice of our cause or the manner in winch wo execute our 
design. 

137. and nobly beaTS, and may be proud of bearing. 

138. Is guilty ...bastardy, shows that it is no true Roman 
blood ; several, separate, distinct; see note on iii. 2. 10. 

141. sound, endeavour to find out wlrnt his views are; a 
metaphor from ascertaining the depth of water by means of a 
plummet line. The derivation of the word is uncertain, but it 
haa no connection with either the substantive or the adjective of 
tlie samo spelling. 

142. will stand ... us, will stand firmly by ub ; will throw liis 
whole strength into our cause. 

146. Will... opinion, will make men think well of us and our 
actions ; got us a good character. Wright points out that the 
word silver suggested purchase and buy. 

147. It shall.. hands, it is certain to bo said by men that we 
were executing what his ripe wisdom planned. 

148. 9. Our youths ... gravity, no one will recognize in the act 
our youth and wildness (and condonm it on account of that youth 
and wildness), for his well-known gravity will bo a cloak under 
which wo shall be sheltered ; youths, the plural of an abstract 
noun, as frequently in Shakespeare; no whit, in nothing, i.e. in 
no wise; hence 1 naught,’ A. S. nawiht , no whit. 

150. break with him, communicate our project to him; cp. 
K. J. iv. 2. 227, “I faintly broke with thee of Arthur’s death” ; 
II. A. ii. 1. 310, " I have broke with her father.” 

163. Indeed he Is not fit, he is not a fit person to he told of our 
intentions. 

154. touch'd, a euphemism for 1 killed ’; op. Mach. i. 7. 20, 
“ The deep damnation of his taking off” ; but only, a frequent 
pleonasm in Shakespeare, 

165. well urged, that is a good suggestion of yours; viz. the 
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suggestion that there are others besides Ctosar whom it would 
he well to got rid of at the same tuno. 

167. of him, iu him, as regards him; op. A. II'. i. 1. 7, “ You 
shall find of the King a husband.” 

168. A shrewd contriver, a malicious schemer; shrewd, origi¬ 
nally moaning ‘ accursed,’ ‘ depraved,’ came to be applied more 
especially to a scolding woman ; then to mere sharpness whether 
of the tongue or (he intellect, which last sense is that in which it 
is now chiefly used; for contriver, cp. A. Y. L. i. 1. 151, “a 
secret and villanous contriver against mo”; Mach. iii. 5. 7, “The 
close contriver of all harms. ” 

188-00. and you know all; and you are well aware that ilie 
means at liis command, if he turn them to the best account for 
his own purposes, are sufficient to enable him to injure us 
materially; for annoy, see note on i. 3. 22. 

164. Like .. afterwards ; i.e. we shall be accused of murdering 
Ca'sar in an outburst of passion, and of displaying a malignancy 
of fooling in condemning liis adherents to a similar fate; envy, as 
generally in Shakespeare, in the sense of ‘hatred,’ ‘malignant 
feeling.’ 

167. stand up, are in arms against: the spirit, emphatic. 

160, 70. 0, that .. Ctesar, would that it were poBsihlo to got at 
Ccesar’s spirit without dismembering Camr’s body; for come 
by - got possession of, cp. M. V. i. 1. 3, "lint how I eanglit it, 
found it, or ccvmr by it.” 

171. gentle friends, note the opitliet: Brutus is advising 
against blood-tlmstiuoss 

176. as subtle masters do, cp. the speeches of Exton and 
Bolingbroko, It. II. y. 6. 30, ole., and that of King John to 
Hubert, K. J. iv. 2. 208, etc. 

176. their servants, thoso whose service they have employed 
to offoot their evil purposes; here, thoir bodily organs. 

177. after, see nolo on i. 2. 76. 

177, 8. This shall... envious; if wo act in this way, it will 
appear that our action was one dictated by necessity, not by any 
feelings of porsonal hatred. 

I70. Which so appearing, and our object and action being seen 
in this light. 

181. for, as regards. 

183. Yet I fear him, i.e. what he may do to avenge Caisar. 

184, ingrafted, deeply seated, In grafting, an incision is made 
in the bark of one tree in which is fixed tho bud of another, that 
is to give it fresh virtues, and which thus becomes part and 
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parcel with it; so, W. T. iv. 4. 92-6, “ You see, sweet maid, we 
marry A gentler scion to the wildest stock And make conceive a 
bark of baser kind By bud of nobler race.” The form ‘graft,’ 
as a verb, is duo to a confusion with ‘graffed,’ the p.p. of 
■gruff’; in Jl. HI. iii. 7- 127 wo iiavo the p.p. correctly used, 
“ Her royal stock graft, with ignoble plants.” 

186, 7. all that... himself, he can do nothing to any one but 
himself; take thought, abandon himself to melancholy; cp. A. O. 
iii, 13. 1, “ O/eo. What shall wo do, Euobarbns? Eno. Think, 
and die.” 

188. And that... should, and it would be a hard task to him 
that he Bhould do so; that would bo about the last thing ho 
would think of doing ; given, addicted. 

189. wildness, dissipation, riotouB living; cp. II. V. i. 1. 64, 
“And so the prince obscured his contemplation Under the veil of 
wildno8H.” 

190. There is no fear in him, there is nothing to fear in him; 
nothing to cause us fear. 

191. For he... hereafter. For, if he lives (isollowod to live), 
he will before long treat this deed of ours merely as a subject for 
merriment. Of conrso the clock striking is an anachronism. 

192. stricken, for othor instances of irrognlar participial forma¬ 
tions, see Abb. § 344. 

194. Whether, see note on i. 1. 66. 

196, 7. Quite ... ceremonies, entirely in opposition to the 
opinion he once hold so strongly in regard to freaks of imagina¬ 
tion, dreams and omens. Mason and Schmidt give ‘general’ as 
the meaning of main, but it seems bettor to take it as that by 
which ho was mainly influenced; fantasy, the older form of 
‘fancy.’ Malone explains ceremonies as “omens or Bigns de¬ 
duced from sacrifices and other ceremonial rites ”; and compares 
ii. 2. 14, “ Ciesar, I never stood on ceremonies, Yet now they 
fright mo." 

198. apparent, manifest to all; cp. i. II. VI. ii. 1. 3, “by 
some apparent sign Lob us have knowledge at the court of 
guard." 

199. unaccustom’d, unusual; that to which wo are not ac¬ 
customed. 

200. augurers, the more common form of the word in Shake¬ 
speare, though he uses 1 augurs ’ also, Bonn. ovii. 6, Phcen. 7- 

201. hold him from, keep him from coining to. 

203. o’efsway him, over-rule his determination. 

203-7- That is, he is fond of hearing stories how the mightiest 
of the brute eraation may bo decoived by the wiles employed 
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against them, and of contrasting their liability to be thus misled 
■with hiB own inununity from any such weakness. 

204, S. That unicorns ... holes. “Unicorns are said to have 
been taken by one who, running behind a tree, eluded the violent 
push the animal was making at him, so that his horn spent its 
force on the trunk, and stuck fast, detaining the boast till he 
was despatched by the,liunter ” (Steevcns); who quotes from the 
Faery Qneeue, li. 5. 10, and from Chapman’s Busby D’Ambois, ii. 1. 
120-4, two passages, in the former of which the unicorn attacks a 
lion, and in the latter a man, and in both cases is taken by the 
same device. “Bears,” adds SteevenB, “are reported to have 
been surprised by means of a mirror, which they would gaze on, 
affording their pursuers an opportunity of taking the surer aim.” 
The capture of elephants by means of pits dug Tor them will be 
familiar to Indian students. 

208. toils, snares, nets. 

208. being ... flattered, though at that very moment he is 
being most signally deceived by flattery in believing me when I 
toll him that he, unlike other men, is not susceptible to flattery. 

209. Let me work, leave it to me to work upon Cajsnr. 

210. For I can ... bent, for I can turn his mind in the direction 
which is natural to it, viz. that of believing what he wishes to 
believe; as in fact Decius does in ii. 2. 83, etc., by interpreting 
Calphurnia's dream in a favourable sense; for bent, cp. W. T. i. 
2. 179, “To your own bents dispose you.” 

212. there, at his house; to fetch him, to conduct him. 

213. By the eighth hour, eight o’clock in the morning; though 
‘the eighth hour' by Roman computation would mean two 
o’clock in the afternoon, their day beginning at six a.m.; the 
uttermost, the very latest hour. 

215. bear Otesar hard, see note on i. 2. 310. 

216. rated, chid, scolded. 

217. have thought of him, sc. as a fit and proper person to join 
our conspiracy. 

218. by him, “by his house. Make that your way home” 
(Malone). 

220. Send him but hither, only send him here; for similar 
transpositions, see Abb. § 420: fashion him, shape him to our 
purpose; cp. ii. 1. 30. 

221. upon’s, upou us; tlic elision is common with both pre¬ 
positions and verbs. 

224. fresh and merrily, t'.e. freshly and merrily; for the ellipsis 
of the adverbial inflection, see Abb. § 397. 
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225. Left not ... purposes, lot us not by our looks betray our 
purposes ; let us not in our looks assume ft garb of anxious and 
terrible intention ; for put on, in tliis souse, ep. i, 2. 227. Craik 
quotes Macb. i. 5. (id-7, “To beguile the time, Look like the 
time; boar welcome in your eye, Your lmnil, your tongue; look 
like the innocent flower, Rut bo the serpent under it.” 

22fi. Bear it, carry yourselves ; it used indefinitely; see Abb. 

§ 220 . 

227. untired spirits, unflagging animation and liveliness; 
formal constancy, “dignified self-possession” (Wright); op. ii. 
II. IV. v. 2. 153, “formal majesty.” 

229. It is no matter, it does not matter, is of no importance. 

230. lioney-heavy dew, Dyoo follows fiingor’B and Collier’s MS. 
Correctors in reading ‘ heavy honey-dew,' 1 houoy-dow ’ being a 
well-known glutinous doposit upon tho loaves of trees ; but this 
seems a very prosuio change, honey-heavy, i.e. as hoavy as honoy, 
marking the difference between tho houvy daw of sleep which had 
fallen upon Lucius’ eyoB and the dew which falla so lightly upon 
loaves, oto. 

231. figures, images outliuod in the mind; op. M. IV. iv. 2. 
231, “if it be but to scrapo the fti/urc* out of your lmsband’n 
brains ” ; i, H. IV. i. 3. 209, “ lie approlionds a world of fr/nres 
hero But not the form of what ho should attend ”: fantasies, 
fantastical, unreal, anxieties. 

232. draws, carrying on tho metaphor in “figures”; cp. Mach. 
iii. 4. 62, “tho air-drarmi duggor.” 

236. 0. It 1 b not .. morning. It is not conducivo to, nor for 
the good of, your health that you should expose yourself, while 
yot fn so weak a state, to the bleak morning air. 

237. ungently, unkindly ; showing no consideration for my 
feelings when I should awake and find you gone, 

238. Stole, for the curtailed form of past partioiplos, frequent 
in Elizabethan English, see Abb. § 343; yesternight, last night j 
"wo keep ‘yesterday,’ hut have lost in ordinary language its 
counterpart ”... (Wright), 

2-10. Musing, in doep meditation ; across, crossed, 

242. You stared . looks, you looked angrily at me for having 
ventured to interrupt your thoughts by questioning you upon 
them. 

243. urgod you further, continued to press you on tho Bubjeet: 
scratch’d your head, ns still in perplexity. 

245. Yet... yet, still... still. 

246. with an angry wafture, waving your hands with an angry 
gesture ; wafture, not elsewhere used by Shakespeare, 
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247. Gave sign for me, indicated your wish that I, eto. 

248. to strengthen, to increase. 

240. Which seem’d, which already scorned. 

250. an effeot of humour, merely the result of some temporary 
caprice. 

251. Which sometime man, to which every man is liable at 
one time or another j sometime and * sometimes ’ are used by 
Shakespeare indifferently, e.g. A Lover's Complaint, 22, 4, “Some¬ 
times her levell’d eyes their carriage ride ... Sometime diverted 
their poor balls are tied”; nowadays ‘sometime’means ‘former’: 
his, its. 

253-5. And, could ... Brutus, And if this moody behaviour 
were able to offoct as great a change upon you outwardly aB in¬ 
wardly, 1 should not recognize you; condition, for * disposition,’ 
is very frequent in Shakespeare. 

255. Dear my lord, for the transposition of the possessive 
adjoctivo, see Abb. § 13. 

250. He would ... It. He would gladly take the necessary 
measures to obtain, reoover, it; for come by, see note on 1. 109. 

261. physical, medicinal, calculated to cure, cp. dor. i. 5. 19, 
“ The blond 1 drop is rather physical Than dangorous to me.” 

262. unbraced, seo note on i. 3. 48: Buck up the humours, 
tako up into your system the malarious vapours. 

263. dank, damp ; according to Slceat, associated with Swedish 
dagg, dew, and probably nothing more than a nasalized form of the 
provincial English dag, dew. 

265. To dare ... night, to challenge the pestilential vapours 
which ascend from the ground (luring the night. 

266, 7. And tempt... sickness? And, so to speak, invite the 
air, from which the beams of the sun have not yot dispersed the 
unwholosomc mists, and which in that condition brings with it 
colds and chills, to increase his sickness. Wright, on M. 2L. D. 
ii. 1. 105, lias shown that ‘rheumatic’ was not restricted in 
sense as it is now to one particular form of disease, bnt denoted 
all affections of the mucous membrane, such as catarrhs and 
colds. 

268. You have ... mind, the sickness from which you are suffer¬ 
ing is some mental trouble; Blok offence, trouble which causes 
sickness, illness. 

269, 70. Which ... of, which 1, by virtue of being your wife, 
am entitled to know. 

271. I charm you, I adjure you, as by a spell of enchantment. 

274. That you. . half, that you roveal to me who am part and 
parcel of yourself, half of your being. 
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275. heavy, an. of heart. 

276. Have had ,. you, have been allowed access to you. 

279, if you ... Brutus, if you deserved tho epithet you have 
applied to me, sc. gentle. 

280, 2. Within the bond ., you ? In the contract of marriage 
hy which we were mado ono, is there a proviso that I should be 
kept in ignorance of all your secrets ? exoepted, used as in logal 
phraseology; cp. It. II. i. 1. 72, “Which fear, not reverence, 
makes theo to except." 

283. But ... limitation, only, bo to speak, in a way, to a certain 
extout, and in some limited sense; ep. M. IF. i. 1. 100, “ Sir, 
lie doth in some sort confess it,” i.e. not fully but with some 
reservation. 

284, 5. To keep ... sometimes ; to bo with you constantly at 
meals, etc., to bo little bettor than a mere household drudge j 
keep, in tho sense of ‘ livo,’ ‘ dwell ’ is very common in Eliza¬ 
bethan writers. 

287, 8. Ab dear ... heart; imitated by Gray in his Bard, 1. 41, 
“Dear as tho ruddy drops that warm my heart:” visit, come 
and go about. 

290, 1. but withal ... wife, but at tho same time a woman 
whom one of such high rank os Brutus thought worthy to bo his 
wife. 

293. well-reputed, of high and stainless reputation ; op. M. 
V. i. ]. 1BU, “Hername is Portia, nothing undervalued To 
Cato’s daughter, Brutus’ Portia, ” 

294. no stronger, sc. morally and mentally. 

297. I have ... oonstanoy, have put my omlurance to a strong 
trial; ep. i. II. VI. i. 2. 91, “ Only this proof I '11 of thy valour 
make," and for oonstanoy, Macb. ii, 2. (18, “ Your constancy Has 
loft you unattended." 

298. Giving ... wound, i. a. voluntarily giving, etc. 

299. patience, firmness, endurance, 

303. by and by, in a short while. 

305. All my .. thee, I will fully exploin to you everything 
that has so closely occupied my inina ; or, perhaps, all the affairs 
in which I have embarked. 

308. AH the ... brows. The meaning of that seriousness which 
you saw so plainly written in my looks ; op, Macb. i. 6, 63, 4, 
“ Your face, my thane, is as a book where men May read strange 
matters ”; oharaetery, written characters, op. M. )V. v, S. 77, 
“ Fairies use flowers for their charanltry. ’’ 
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307. Who’s that knooks, for the omission of the relative, see 
Abb. § 244. 

308. would speak, desires to speak. 

309. Caius , . of, said to himself j evidently Cuius, etc. 

310. how 1 an exclamation of astonishment at seeing one whom 
he knew to be so ill out of his house at such an hour. 

311. Vouchsafe, deign to accept; more generally used of 
granting j literally, vouch or warrant safe, the two words being 
run together into one. 

312. 3. o, what.. kerchief, i.e. if you had had any choice in 
the matter, you would have chosen any other time than this to 
be an invalid; kerchief, F. couvre-chef, from couvrir, to cover, and 
chef, head. 

315. worthy ... honour, deserving to be called honourable. 

316, 7. Such an ... of it, Such an exploit as you describe I 
have in hand (and would tell you of it) if yon were in a state of 
health to hear of it (and take part in it, as 1 am sure you 
would); exploit, accented on the latter syllable. 

319. discard my slakness, sc by discarding that which indi¬ 
cated his sickness, viz. his kerelucf. Wright compares ii. H. IV. 
i. 1. 14G-9 : Soul of Borne 1 thou who art the life of Borne. 

321. exorcist, here, as ‘ exoreiser,’ Cymb. iv. 2. 276, used of 
one who raises spirits ; more generally and more properly of one 
who delivers a person from the evil spirit with which he iB 
possessed. 

322. mortified, that before was almost dead within me; cp. 
If. V. i. 1. 26, “his wildness, mortified, in him, seem’d to die 
too." 

323. things Impossible, obstacles that seem insuperable. 

324. What's to do ? What is there to he done ? For the in¬ 
finitive active whero wo use the passive, see Abb. § 369; and for 
the ellipse after is, § 405. 

325. whole, healthy, sound. 

328, 9. ha we axe ... done, while we are on our way to him 
whom wo must mako siok: Bet on your foot, advance your foot, 
set forth on your way. 


Scene n. 

1. Nor heaven ... have been, Wright points out that usually in 
Shakespeare nor ... nor, = neither ... nor, are followed by a 
Bingular verb ; and this is the logical construction. 
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5. present, immediate; as ‘ presently ’in Shakespeare generally 
moans ‘ at once,’ not * in a short time,’ us nowadays. 

6, their opinions of suocess, the opinions, as to my being 
successful in my undertaking, which they form from the circum¬ 
stances attending the sacrifice. The principal points observed 
by the hnruyiit ea, or interpreters of signs, were the manner in 
which the victim approached the altar; the nature of the 
intestines (see 11. SO, 40 below); tho nature of tho llamo which 
consumed tho sacrifice ; success, liorc, probably, a prosperous 
issue; the word is however moro common in Elizabethan 
English for an issno whether good or bad, and in Shakospoaro is 
qualified by such adjectives us ‘ good,’ 1 bad,’ 1 host.’ 

8. think .. forth? aro you mud enough, in spite of tho onions 
and portents which we have witnessed, to entertain tho idea of 
going to tho Capitol to-day ? 

10. shall forth, tho vorb of motion is frequently omitted with 
adverbs. 

11. Ne’er ... baok, never ventured to tlumtou ino to the face. 

12. they ore vanished, the present toiiHO niarltB their im¬ 
mediate disappearance, tho disappearance which is simultaneous 
with their seeing the face of Carnr. 

13. stood on ceremonies, paid any hoed to omonB; see note on 
ii. 1. 197. 

10. Recounts, i.e. who recounts: watch, “.Shakespeare was 
thinking of his own Loudon, not of ancient Romo, where the 
night watchmen were not established bofuro tho time of 
Augustus ” (Wright). 

18. And graves ... dead, op. Ilaml. i. i. 113-6. 

19. Fieroe ... clouds, Malone quotes Marlowe’s ii. Tcmburlaiue, 
iv. 2. 127-30, “Making tho moleors that like armed men Are 
aeon to march upon the towors of heaven, Run tilting round 
about the firmament, And break their lances in the air.” 

21. drizzled blood, dropped blood, like fine rain; op. Ilaml. 
i. 1. 117. 

22. hurtled, dashed against one anothor; Gray in his Fatal 
Sisters, 1. 4, has again imitated .Shakespeare, “ Iron sloet of arrowy 
shower Hurtles in the darkened air.” 

28. beyond all use, beyond everything to which wo have been 
accustomed, anything we have known in times past. 

26, 7. What can... gods? Nothing, the fulfilment of which 
is determined upon by the gods, can be avoided by any care on 
the part of man. 

27, 8. for these... O&Bar, for these omens are meant for the 
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world in general as for me personally ; do not portend any evil 
to mo specially. 

30, 1. When beggars ... prinoes, When beggars die, the event 
is not foretold by the appearance of comets in the sky ; but in 
the case of princes, the very heavens announce their death. 
Wright points out that here the word blaze, sc. proclaim, “is 
designedly used with a reference to its other meaning, for among 
the portents observed wero comets or blazing stars.” He also 
quotes i. 11. VI. i. 1. 1-5, and for blaze, Venus and Adonis, 219, 
and 11. J. iii. 3. 151. 

32. die many times, go ’ through all the agonies of death 
ropoatodly. 

38. They would... to-day, they desire, strongly advise, that 
you, etc. 

39. the entrails, see note on 1. 5. The fact that the animal 
had no heart would of course be regarded as highly portentous,. 

41. In shame of cowardice, in order to put cowardice to shame, 
by showing that a man, who, from funr, should desiBt from doing 
what he thought he ought to do, was no better than a beast 
without a heart. 

42. should be, Crailt compares M. T'. i. 2. 100, 1, “If he 
should offer to choose, and choose the right casket, you should 
refuse to perform your father’s will, if you should' refuse to 
accopt him ; see Abb. § 322. 

44. danger, personified. 

46. litter’d, a term properly used of animals. 

48. shall, emphatic, is determined to, 

49. Is consumed In confidence, is utterly destroyed, os by fire, 
in the heat of your over-rash assurauoe. 

60. call it, say that it is. 

54. upon my knee, kneeling I entreat you. 

66. for thy humour, to gratify your whim. 

57. he shall tell, I will employ him to telL 

58. hall is properly an adjective, whole, sound ; all hail, may 
you bo well in every way I Erom the words being so constantly 
Joined, Shakespeare in Mach. i. 5. 66, Gor. v. 3. 139, uses them 
ns a compound substantive. 

CO. in very happy time, exactly at the right moment. 

61. To bear my greeting, to convey my message. 

63. Cannot,... falser, to say that I cannot, would be a lie ; to 
say that I dare not, a still greater lie. 

06, 7. Have X ... truth? Have I shown my courage in so many 
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a. fight with tho result thot I should now shrink from openly 
speaking the truth to old men like the senators f Bo you sup¬ 
pose that after all tho proofs I have given of my courage in so 
many dangers, I am likely now to fear iu what way tho senators 
may take my refusal to conic 1 afeard, afraid. 

09. let me ... cause, givo mo some reason that I may deliver to 
them. 

71. The cause is in my will, so far ns thoy are concerned, it is 
enough that I have determined not to come. 

75. stays me at home, has hy her .urgent outrcaiics persuaded 
mo to remain at home ; for stays, = detains, op. T. O. ii, 2. 15, 
“ That tide will stay me longer than I should.” 

7(5. to-night, lost night, as in Ml V. ii 5. 18, “'For I did 
dream of money-hags to-niylit." To-night is properly ‘for the 
night,’ and thorefore doos not necessarily refer to the present 
more than to the past: hero the folios have statue, for which, 
following tho Cambridge editors, I have given status, a form 
found in Hoywood’s Trtijn Hrihtnmea, as is lieroS in Bon Jnuwm’s 
translation of Horace, Am Poe/icn, 1. 10-2, ‘ It will much cliU’er if 
a god speak, tlion, Or a htroa,' Most modern editors adopt 
Steovons’ aanjmtnm, Malm,a form Frequently used hy Klisaliethati 
writers, ovon when there is no motrieol need of a trisyllable. 

78. Did run pure blood, sont forth nothing but blood; for run, 
in this sense, op. below iii. 2. 193, and ii. II. IV. iv. (5. 4, 
“ running nothing but claret wine." 

80, 1. And these ... Imminent, and those actions which she saw 
in her dream, she interprets us warnings and portents of evils 
abont to fall upon me. I have followed Ilanmor and Dycu in 
reading Of for ‘ And 1 in 1. 81. 

83. It was ...fortunate, so far from tho dream being ominous, 
it was ono indicating good fortune. 

85. In many pipes, from the spouts of many pipes. 

88. Reviving blood, blood which shall renew the strength of 
Rome. 

89. tlnotures, Johnson having explained this as an heraldic 
term, Malone and Slcovens dissent from him, and take the word 
to refer to tho custom of dipping handkerchiefs in the blood of 
those who were regarded as martyrs. But tho close connection 
with the heraldic term cognizance, i.e. distinguishing badges or 
devices, makos it probable that in tinctures ,Shakespeare had 
both meanings of the word in his mind. Walker, Shab‘speare's 
Versification, p, 243, etc., has shown that frequently in tho case 
of words ending in s, se, as, ce, and occasionolly in sh, zc, the 
plural is in Shakespeare found without tho usual addition of a or 
as, and cognizance here is probably an instance. 
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91. And tils way... It. And the interpretation you have 
given of it is a satisfactory one. 

92. I have ... say, I have, as you will mors fully allow when 
you have heard what information I bring you. 

93. concluded, resolved, determined; a word in this sense 
almost obsolete in England, though in frequent use in America. 

96-9. Besides ... dreams. Moreover, men will be ready to 
taunt you by derisively saying "Break up,” etc.; the taunt 
will be one which will come readily to their lips as well fitting 
the circumstances. Eor Apt, see note on iii. 1. 160. 

100. shall they not whisper ? is it not certain that they will 
whisper 1 docs it not neoessarily follow that they will whisper ? 

102. dear dear, very dear. 

103. your proceeding is variously explained; hy Craik, "your 
advancement"; by Delius, "your advantage”; by Schmidt, 
"course taken”; by Wright, “your course of conduct, your 
career.” None of these seems quite satisfactory, for Deems 
would hardly mean to pretend that the “dear dear love,” which 
he so emphatically protests, had reference merely to Caesar's 
action at this partioular juncture. Possibly we should read, “ to 
you proceeding,” the love which prooeeds from me towards you, 
the deep affection I have for you. 

104. And reason ... liable. "And, if I have acted wrongly in 
telling you, my excuse is, that my reason where you are con¬ 
cerned is subject to and is overborne by affection” (Craik). 
And to the same effect Johnson and Wright. But is not this 
rather to say that his arguments can hardly be justified by 
reason ? Might not the words mean, 1 1 am constrained by my 
love to speak thus plainly, and reason unites with my love in 
urging tlic same thing ? liable is from the F. Her, to tie, bind, 
fasten, knit, etc., with the suffix -a ble, and means, literally, 
capable of hoing tied, bound, knit. Decius has set forth hia 
arguments, and, though apologising for stating them so bluntly, 
Beems to say that his love 1ms reason on its side. 

106. I did, i.e. that I did. 

103. look... come, and see, there is Publius come. 

110. are you ... too t are you too, as well os Publius and De¬ 
cius, up and about at this early hour? 

112,3. Csesar ..lean, Though you think me an enemy for 
what I said to you about Pompey, you ean never feel that you 
owe me such a grudge os you must owe that ague which, etc.; 
that Bame ague, that ague with which you are only too well 
acquainted. 


I 
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114. strucken, aco note on ii. 1. 192. 

115. I thank... courtesy, sc. in coming to escort him to the 
Capitol. 

118. revels ...nights, spends his nights in revelry; o’ nights, 
of nights. 

118. so to, etc., i.e. ‘I return your greeting’: prepare, got 
ready to accompany mo. 

119. I am. .for. I deserve to bo blamed for keeping you 
waiting so long. 

121. I have ...you; I have that to say to you which will 
occupy an hour; hour, a dissyllublo horo. 

122, call on, remind me of what 1 have to say to you. 

126. go in ,. me; accompany mo indoors and, etc. 

128, 9. that every . upon! My heart grieves to think that 
things which aro like aro not necessarily the sumo thing; Baid 
with reference to Oiesar's words "like, friends." To ‘ye.irn’ = 
to mourn, is, according to Skeat, from A. S. yrman, to grieve, 
vex, and lias no ‘Connection with to ‘ yearn,'=to deBiro oagerly, 
from A. S. gyrnan, to be desirous. 


Scene III. 

5. but one mind, ono purposo only. 

6, 7. seourlty ... conspiracy, an ovorwooning sense of safety 
leaves the way open for conspiracy; cp, balow, iv. 3. 39. 

8. Thy lover, ono who loves you well; wo now uso the word in 
tho singular only to signify a man in love with a woman, though 
we still speak of ‘ lovors ’ in tho plural to signify both tho man 
and tho woman in love. Arfcsrnidorus, “ a doctor of rhetoric in 
the Urook tongue, who by moans of his profession was very 
familiar with certain of Brutus’ confederates, and therofore 
knew tho most part of all thoir practices against C»sar ” (North’s 
Plutarch, p. 90, ed. Skoal). 

12. Out ofemulation, without boing in danger of rivalry’s 
keen fang. 

13. thou may'st live, it is possible you may escape the designs 
of the conspirators. 

14% contrive, conspire with; op. Ilaml. iv. 7. 130, “Most 
generous and free from all contriving ”; and contriver, ii. 1. 58 
above. 
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Scene TV. 

1, prithee, a contraction of ‘pray thee.’ 

2. get thee gone, “ An idiom; that is to say, a peculiar form 
of expression, the principle of which cannot he carried out be¬ 
yond the particular instance. Tlius we cannot say oither Make 
thee r/one, or He got him (or himself) gone. Phraseologies, on 
the contrary, which are not idiomatic are paradigmatic, or may 
serve as models or moulds for others to any extent. All expres¬ 
sion is divided into these two kinds ”... (Craik). 

3. To know my errand, to hear on what errand you wish to 
send me. 

4, 5. I would ... there. If I could have my wish, you should 
be there and back again before 1 have tune to tell you what I 
wish you to do there ; i.e. I wish you could havo gone and come 
back with the speed of thought. 

6. 0, oonstanoy... side 1 Firmness, fight bravely on my be¬ 
half 1 bo a true ally to me I 

7. set... tongue I sc. so that I may not betray the secret 
which Brutus lias revealed to mo. 

8. I have ... might, though I am a man in mind, I am but a 
woman in self-rostrumt. 

9. to keep counsel 1 to be secret about a matter entrusted to 
them in confidence. 

10. Art thou hero yet ? Have you not gone even now ? should 
I do ? do you wish mo to do ? 

14. For he ... forth, for ho was far from well when he set out. 

18. a bustling ... fray, a noise of bustling, as if some riot was 
going on; rumour, a confused and indistinct noise, as in K. I. 
v. 4. 45, “ From .forth tho noise and rumour of the field.” 

19. And the wind ... Capitol. And the direction of the wind 
which brings it, indicates that it comes from the Capitol. 

20. Booth, in sooth, in truth; properly a substantive used 
ellipticnlly as an adverb. 

21. Which way ... been 7 From what direction do you come 7 

23. the ninth hour, nine o’clook. 

25. to take my stand, to take up a position where I may be 
able to sco him as ho passes on his way to the Capitol. 

27. Thou ... not? I suppose you have some request to make of 
Cffisar 7 , 

29. To be ... Osessx, to study his own welfare. 
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31. any harm ’9 intended, any harm that is intended ; for the 
omission of the rotative, see Abb. § 244. 

34. at the heels, close behind him. 

30. Will crowd ... death; will crush a man as feeble as I am 
almost to death. 

37. get me, betake myself: more void, more empty, leas 
crowdod. 

42. Sure,... me. The boy must have heal'd what I said : then, 
turning to tho page, whose presence she had forgotten, she 
endeavours to explain her agitation by telling him that Brutus 
was going to make to Ciosar a request which he was not likoly to 
grant. Gp. Lady Macbeth’s explanation to her servant of the 
agitation she had shown when Duncan’s intended visit was 
announced to her; Mach. i. 5. 33-5. 

44. commend me, give my good wishes; ‘commend’ and 
‘command’ are doublets, meaning originally to entrust some¬ 
thing to the charge of some one; but the former word always 
has the idea of a pleasant duty. 

45. I am merry, i.e. that she Is not worrying herself about him 
and tho enterprise in whioli he is engaged. 


Act III. Scene I. 

2. but not gone, i.e. there is Btill time for evil to befall you; 
referring to his warning, i. 2. 18, “ Beware the ides of March 1 ” 

3. schedule, literally, a small leaf of paper. 

4. o’er-read, read throughout, from beginning to end. 

5. At your best leisure, whenever it is most convenient to you, 
but, at tho same time, aB soon as you possibly can. 

7. touches, affects, concerns. 

8. What touches ... served. Whatever concerns me personally, 
my personal convenience and interests, shall be attended to last 
of all. Cp. Tim. i. 2. 182-4. Craik, objecting that we cannot 
speak of a thing os being earned, adopts Collier's MS. corrector’s 
reading, 'That touches ns; Ourself shall be last Berved.’ But 
op. A. r. L. ii. 7. 89, “ till necessity he served ”; A. IF. ii. 1. 205, 
“ Thy will by my performance shall be served.” Wright explains 
served as ‘presented,’ as a summons is ‘served.’ 

10. give place, make way, do not hinder our progress. 

11. What, urge .. street ? What, are you so importunate as to 
present your petitions in the street ? Do you not know that the 
Capitol is the proper place to present them ? 

18. makes to, advances towards, makes his way towards. 
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19 be sadden ... prevention, be qaiak in striking your blow, 
ior we are afraid that they will be beforehand with ns by warn¬ 
ing Ctesar, and ao frustrate our intentions. Casca was to strike 
the first blow. 

20 If this, sc. their purpose, intention. 

21,2. Cassius ..myself. Either Cassius or Ctesar shall never 
live to set out home from the Capitol, for if we fail to kill him, 
1 shall kill myself. Craik objects that turn baok cannot mean 
to return, but at most ‘ to make a movement towards returning'; 
but op. A. Y. L. iii. 1. 7, “ turn thou no more to seek a livintr 
in our territory,” where completion of the movement is inferred, 
and It. III. iv. 4. 184, “ Ere from this war thou turn a con¬ 
queror.” Even if Craik be right, it is not necessary to give the 
words moro than the moaning of “ making a movement towards 
returning.” 

22. be constant, though constant here may mean ‘firm,’ 
‘resolute,’it seems doubtful whether it means more than ‘do 
not be anxious, disturbed in mind ‘; Cassius has shown no signs 
of wavering in his purpose, but merely anxiety as to the oppor¬ 
tunity of carrying it out. 

24. change, sc. in countenance: does not show in liis face any 
signs of fear or anxiety. 

25. his time, the proper time for him to engage Ciesar in 
conversation ; see above, ii. 2. 120-5. 

26. He draws ... way, so that he (Antony) may not be at hand 
to help Ctesar when attacked. 

28. And presently ... Ctesar. And at once make bis petition 
to Ctesar; under cover of which action the conspirators were to 
attack Ctesar; presently, immediately; as more usually in 
Shakespeare. 

29. address’d, prepared, ready; ultimately from the Latin 
directus , straight. 

30. Casca ... hand. Correct grammar would require either 
1 rears his ’ or ' rear yours ’ ; op. L. L. L. v. 2. 66, “ To make 
me proud that jests ”; Tim. iv. 2. 176, “ For it is you that puts 
us to our shifts,” and see Abb. § 247; rears, raises on high in 
order to strike. 

31. Are we all ready 7 These words, which in Ciesar’s mouth 
seem very strange, can only mean, ‘ Is everything ready for the 
business which is to be transacted ? Ritson would give them 
to Cinna ; Dyce transfers them to Casca. What is now amiss, 
what wrong has been done ? For amlBS, see note on i. 2. 267. 

33. puissant, powerful. 

35. prevent, Btop by anticipating, be beforehand with you. 
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30. oouohingB, stoopings, cringings. Hantnor roads * crouch- 
ings,’ the more common word in this sense ; but Singer amt Dycc 
have shown that * couch ’ and ‘ crouch ’ were of old used m the 
same souse. The latter compares Oe7irii% xlix. 14, “ Jssachar is 
a strong ass couching down be tween two burdens ”; cp. also 
IT. r. iv. 2. 37, “ That England shall couch down in fear and 
yield.” 

37. Might fire . . men, might inflame the pride of, otc. 

38, 9. And turn ... children, and mako that which “has boon 
preordained and doeiocd irom the beginning” (Wright) as liable 
to change as tho laws mado among themselves by children. 'Pile 
folios give ‘lano,’ from which no sonso can bo extracted. Malono 
mado tho correction— a very obvious one. 

39-42. Be not fond . . fools, do not bn foolish onnugli to sup¬ 
pose that there runs in Cuosar’s veins blood so ready to revolt 
from what is noble that it will bo thawed from its firm consist¬ 
ency by the warmth of sweet wordH which has bucIi effect upon 
the blood of fools ; fond, foolish, tho original sense of the word, 
thence especially applied to ovor-imlulgcnt caressing, as of 
children. In illustration of the for ‘ its ’ in the true quality, 
Wright quotes Baeon, Ado. of Learn, i. 4. 1, “ For wo soo it is 
the manner of men to scnndali/o and deprave that which ro- 
tainclh the state and virtue. ” For tho metaphor hero, cp. Temp. 
ii. 1. 279-80, " twenty consciences, That stand ’twixL mo and 
Milan, candied bo they And molt ore they molost 1 ” with, by ; 
Hoe Ah b. § 193. 

43. Low-crooked, op. Oth. i. 1. 46, “ You shall mark Many a 
duteous and lmee-croohiny knave”: oourt’sies, out waul mani¬ 
festations of inward courtosy; tho modern word curtsey, which, 
however, ie now appliod to women only. 

44. hy deoree, i.c, by something so august in its nature that it 
is not to he rooallod merely upon petitions like yours, mere 
appeals to moroy which give no sufficient grounds for yielding. 

45. 0. If thou ... way. If you have no petition more worthy 
of my attention than this, I treat you with the most utter 
contempt. 

47, 8. Know ... satisfied. It is not Ctesar’s practice to bo un¬ 
just, nor will he be persuaded into reversing a decree unless 
sufficient reason can bo shown for his doing so; lie must he 
satisfied by something else than mere fawning supplications. 
According to Bon Jonson, the passage originally ran, “(Jcesar, 
thou dost me wrong,” Ciesar replying, “ Cicsar did never wrong 
without just cause”; and .TonBon’s satiro of tho latter words is 
by some supposod to have caused the present alteration, whether 
by Shakespeare or by the players. 
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49. more worthy, as coming from some one of higher place and 
repute. 

51. repealing, recalling from exile j as frequently in Shake- 
epenre. We now use the word in a legal sense only, of a law, 
decree, eto. 

54. an Immediate ... repeal, seems to bo equivalent to ‘an 
immediate and free, unconditional, repeal.’ 

57. enfranchisement, freedom j O. J\ franc, free. 

58, 0. I could . . me: you might reasonably expect to shake 
my determination, if I were one like yourselves; if it were in my 
nuturo to employ prayers in order to move others, the prayers 
of olhors would move mo. The latter line is an expansion of the 
former. 

61, 2. Of whose ... firmament, whose fast-fixt and immovable 
nature is shared by none of his follow stars. 

64. They... shine, i.e. in oilier respects resemble the northstar. 

65. doth hold his place, maintains its station. 

67. And men ... blood, are constituted alike: apprehensive, 
endowed with the faculty of apprehension ; cp. ii. II. IV. iv. 3. 
107, “Agoodsliorris-sack ... makes it (sc. the built) apprehennivt, 
quick, forgetivo, full of nimble, fiery and delectable shapes.” 

69. holds on his rank, like “doth hold his place,” maintains 
his position, hut with the further notion of the superior height of 
that position. 

70. Unshaked of motion lias been variously explained as un. 
shaken by suit or solicitation, unshaken in his motion, undis¬ 
turbed by the force whioh moves the rest. The objection to the 
sooond of theso explanations is that the pole-star, to whioh the 
comparison is made, does not move. Possibly of means ‘ as 
regards.’ 

71. 2. even... That 1, even in this respect, viz. that I, etc. : 
constant, firmly determined. 

74. wilt thou.. Olympus? will you attempt an impossible feat! 
Olympus, a mountain on the borders of Thessaly and Macedonia, 
tho mythical residence of the gods, to whom inferentiolly Cassar 
likens himself. 

75. Doth notkneel? Have I not refused to listen to Brutus’ 
prayer, and do you suppose that yours will have more effect with 
me? bootless, to no purpose j boot,'A. S, Ml, profit, advantage, 
and /ms, the suilix. A, S. leas, loose, without. 

70, Speak, hands, for me I t'.e. my mind shall he mode known 
not by words, but by action; op. Mctcb. v, 8. 6, 7, “I have no 
words; My voioe is in my sword. ” 
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77. Et tu, Brute ! Malone points out that this expression hag 
not been discovered in any Latin author, though its equivalent 
Kal <sb, TiKvov j (and thou, my son), is given in Suetonius’ Greek 
version of Ciesar’s death. Also that the words of the text are 
found in The Time Tragedy of Richard Duke of York, on which 
The Third Part of Henry the Rixth ib based; in a Latin play on 
the subject of Ciesar’s death performed at Oxford in 1582, and in 
a poem by S. Nicholson, published in 1600. Then fall, Ceesor, 
then if Brutus, my much loved friend, is one of those who seek 
my death, it is indeed time for mo to die. 

80. the common pulpits, the pulpits, or Rostra, in the Forum, 
from which any one was at liberty to address tho people; hence 
common. 

83. ambition’s debt Is paid, ambition (t.e. as porsonified in 
Cmsar) has paid tho ponalty it owed. 

86. quite ... mutiny, he not being in tho secret of their plot. 

87. fast together, close together, propured to aid one another. 

89. Tali not of standing, let there be no thought of standing, 

but let us disperse and harangue the people, Btnting tho reasons 
for our act: good cheer, be of good cheer, do not four anything; 
cheer, literally, tho face, 0, if. chare, r.hiere, face, and so look, 
demeanour. 

91. Nor to no Roman, tho double negative so frequent in Shake¬ 
speare, and generally for emphasis’ sake. 

93. Rushing on us, in crowding upon us to ascertain tho 
meaning of our action: your age, you, who are so old. 

94. abide, suffer the consequences of; tho moro correct form, 
dby, is found in the quarto edition of M. AT. D. iii. 2. 175, “ lost 
to thy peril thou aby it doar,” Tho word in this sense is from 
tho A. S. abiegan, to pay for, while to ‘ abide,’ meaning to ‘ wait 
for,’ is from A. S. abidan, to wait. 

96. But we, wo should now say ‘but us.’ 

96. amazed, utterly bewildered, as in a maze. 

98. As it ... doomsday. As they would, do were it tho day of 
judgment j see Abb. § 107: we will know, we desire to know. 

99, 100. ’tie but ... upon, it is but the time when they will 
die, and the protracting of their flayB to the utmost length, that 
concerns men so much s the only thing to which they attach so 
much importance; for stand upon, see note on ii. 2. 13. 

104. Bo, in that way: abridged, shortened; through O. F. 
a brevier, from Lat. abbremarr, to shorten, from which also we 
have the doublet ‘abbreviate.’ 

105. His time of fearing, the time during which he would 
otherwise have feared. 
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111. wash, immerse your hands; op. Cor. i. 10. 27, “ Wash 
my fierce hand in’s heart. ” 

111-6. How many ... dustl i.c. in dramatic representations of 
the tragedy. 

113. In states unborn, in “ communities which as yet have no 
existence ” (Steevons). 

116. That now ... along, who now lies stretched out at the 
basis of Pompey's statue. 

116. No worthier ... dust I Now nothing bettor than the dust 
around him. 

116, 7. So oft... So often, as oft... so often: the knot of us, 
this little band of conspirators; cp. S. III. iii. 1. 182, “ His 
ancient knot of dangerous adversaries. ” 

119. shall we forth, see note on ii. 2. 10. 

120. grace his heels, do him honour by following him. 

121. most boldest, for the donhle superlative, see Abb. § 11. 

122. Soft! stop awhile. 

126. And, being prostrate, and bade me when thus prostrate. 

130-2. If Brutus ... death, if Brutus will condescend to guarantee 
that I may come in safety and have it explained to me, have my 
perplexity removed as to, how it is that Cmsar lias deserved to 
lie, as lie now dees, a prostrate corpse; for vouchsafe, see note 
on ii. 1. 311. 

136. Thorough, a lengthened form of ‘ through,’ for the sake of 
the metre: this untrod state “ upon which we are entered, as an 
unknown country with no tracks to guide us” (Wright). 

139. I never... worse, I never thought less of him than that he 
was a wise, etc. 

140. so please him, provided he thinks fit; for so, see Abb. 
§ 133, and for the omission of ‘to,’ § 349. 

142. presently, immediately. 

143. to Mend, for a friend; op. Mach. iv. 3 10, "As I shall 
find the time to friend. ” Craik adds Clarendon, Hist, of Rebel¬ 
lion, bk. vii. “For the king had no post to friend by which he 
could bring ammunition to Oxford. ” 

144. I wish we may, I hope we may, though I doubt it. 

144, 6. have I... much, I have a presentiment which leads me 
to be suspicious as to how he may act. 

146, 6. and my .. purpose, and my presentiments are ever 
realized with an unpleasant accuracy ; are never mere random 
and vaguo imaginings; still, ever, constantly, as frequently in 
Shakespeare; shrewdly, literally, mischievously; see note on ii. 
1. 168, and op. T. N. y. 1. 360, “This practice hath most 
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shrewdly pass’d upon thee”; T. G. iii. 3. 228, “My fame is 
shrewdly good,” 'Che word, in this nso, corresponds very olosoly 
with the modern slang expression ' confoundedly.’ 

148. dost ...low7 do you, who lnit now towered abovo man¬ 
kind, now lie so low V 

150. Shrunk measure t Cp. Jin ml. v. 1. 236-0, “Imperious 
Ciesur, dead and turn’d to clay, Might stop a lmlo to keep the 
wind away: O, that that earth, which kept the world in awe, 
Should patch a wall to oxpcl the winter’s flaw ! ” 

152. Who else ... blood, whom else is it ueuosRary to bleed, i.e. 
put to death: rank, Craik, following Johnson, explains this “of 
too luxuriant growth”; Malone, with whom Wright agrees, as 
“too replete with blood.” The quotations made by Wright, 
Bonn, cxviii. 12, " Which, rank of goodness, would by ill be 
cured,” and ii. II. 11’', iv. 1. 04, “ To diet rank minds sick of 
happiness,” soem to me to establish the lattor explanation. 

153. If I myself, sc. must ho lot blood. 

1C4. nor no Instrument, as in 1. 02, the doublo negative adds 
emphasis. 

155. Of half., as, wo should now say cither “half as worthy 
as,” or “of half the worth of.” 

157. If you ... hard, if you havo a grudge against mo; sco note 
on i. 2. 310. 

158. reek, smoko; Shakospoara uses also tlio adjective reeky, 
and its weakened form i-eeehy, both obsolete now. 

159. Live years, though, ovon if, I should live, ole. 

160. apt, fit and ready; a souso in which wo should not now 
use the word. 

161. mean and ‘means’are used by Shakespeare without any 
difference of sense. 

162. As here ... off, ns to die side by sido with Ccosar, and to 
die by your hands, 

163. ohoice and master, both usod here os adjectives. 

165. must, cannot help. 

167. yet see you, yet you sec. 

168. the bleeding business, the bloody business; the active 
participle gives additional vividness, 

169. pitiful, full of pity, gentle feeling. 

170. And pity... Borne, compassion for the sufferings of the 
poople generally. 

171. As Are ... pity, just as fire (e.y. the firo of the sun) puts 
out fire, so pity for the general suffering lias quenched iu us the 
pity we should otherwise have felt towards Caisar; fire, in the 
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former instance, as often, a dissyllable ; cp. Cor. iv. 7. 54, “One 
fire drives out one fire, one nail, one nail.” 

172. Hath done ... Csesar. As though they were but the un¬ 
willing instruments of pity. 

173-6. To you ... reverence. As regards you, our swords, so 
sharp against Caesar, have lost their sharpness; as regards you 
our arms, so strong in hatred of Ciusnr, have lost that strength; 
and our hearts, brotherly in disposition, welcome you with, etc.; 
no is Capoll’s conjecture for 1 in ’ of the folios. Of the old read¬ 
ing the only explanations that appear at all satisfactory are those 
given by Grant White and Wright. The former, referring to 
the contrast which Brutus has just drawn between their hands 
and tlioir hearts, remarks, "So (Brutus continues) our arms, 
even in tlio intensity of their hatred to Csesar’s tyranny, and our 
hearts in their brotherly love to all Romans, do receive you in. ” 
The latter explains Our arms, etc., “that is, Btrong as if nerved 
by malice against you, the death grip of enemies being stronger 
than the most loving embrace. For malice, Craik adopts 
Collier’s MS. Corrector’s ‘welcome’; Singer’s ‘amity’is little 
more than a repetition of “with all kind love ”; while the other 
conjectures recorded in the Cambridge Shakespeare are violent 
alterations of the text. Perhaps ‘embrace.’ 

177. Your voloe... man’s, you shall have as much to say to, 
your wordB shall carry oa much weight in, etc. Schmidt takes 
voice as=vote, suffrage, a meaning very common in Shakespeare, 
but hardly necessary here, 

180. beside ... fear, utterly out of their senses from fear. 

181. deliver, relate, communicate; a sense very common in 
Elizabethan English. 

182. when 1 struck him, even at the very moment when I 
stabbed him. 

188. Have thus proceeded, have acted as I have acted. 

184. render, give; there seems no necessity to take the word 
as=givo in return, as Craik does, the simple sense of giving 
being a common one in Shakespeare. 

185. will X... you, sc. shake hands. 

180. Though last... love, in Lear i. 1. 85, the quarto gives, 
“ Although the. .last, not least in onr dear love"; though there 
probably the better reading is that of the folios, “Although the 
last and least,” etc. 

191. My credit... ground, my oredit with you is upon so in¬ 
secure a footing; I have so little ground for calculating upon 
your good opinion. 

192. That one ... me, that you must regard me in one of two 
lights equally hod ; conceit, conceive, see note on i. 3, 162. 
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196. dearer than thy death, oven more sorely; dear in Shake¬ 
speare is frequently used of that which deeply concerns a 
person, whether in an agreeable or a painful manner. 

197. making his peace, as distinguished from ‘ making peace,' 
carries with it the idea of something selfish on the part of the 
person making it, tho idea of puichasing peace by the surrender 
of something. 

201. Weeping as fast, and did those eyes weep as fast. 

202, 3. It would ... enemies It would lie move honourable to 
shed such tears, even though the act showed weakness, than for 
me to come to amicable terms with your enemies ; for olose, ep. 
Haml. ii. 1. 45, “ lie dot w* with you in this consequence,” t.e. 
agrees witli you in the lorma which follow. 

204. Hare wast thou hay’d, here wero you brought to hay by 
your enemies, as a hart in the ehaso is brought to hay by honndB; 
hay, from “ F. aboil, ahbaiv. C'olgravo says, ‘a stag is said 
rendre lev abhoiv when, weary of running, he turns npon tho 
hounds, and holds thorn at, or puts them to, a bay.’.,, The orig¬ 
inal sense of aboi is tho lurk of a (log ” (Skeat, lily. Did.). 

206. Sign’d in thy spoil, marked with tho blood that flowed 
from you when slain. To ‘ spoil ’ is givou in the Hooke of Hunt- 
iny, 1586, as a term in carving, and the substantive is perhaps 
used in that sense hero (op. ii. 1. 173, “Let’s carve him as a 
dish fit for tho gods”): Lathe was tho rivor of oblivion in the 
lowor world, and the words crimson'd... Lethe may mean “ dyed 
in that stream of blood whiuh has brought him oblivion ot all 
earthly tilings. ” fkune eommontatois suppose that Shakespeare 
may have takou the derivation to lie from tho Latin lelwn, death, 
though ho olsowhore uses tho word in its correct senso for 
oblivion. Popo roads ‘ (loath '; hut the folios all spell tho word 
with a capital, and in tho fourth folio it is printed in italics, as 
though to indicate that it is a proper name, 

207. 0 world .. hast, i.e. to Cresar the world was a domain in 
which he roamed at large as a hart roams in a forest. 

208. the heart of thee, tho sourco and centre of tho world’s 
vitality ; for tho pun, op. 'J\ A. iv. 1, 03, “ Beshrew his soul for 
me, He started one poor heart of mine in thee.” 

209. struoken, see noto on ii. 2. 114: by many princes, the 
hart being so noble that many princes had joined in hunting it. 

212. The enemies... this; even the enemies of Otesar aro 
oertoin to say as muoh as 1 havo said. 

213. it Is oold modesty, it is but a cold and scanty tribute of 
affection. 

215. But what... ua 1 But on what terms do you mean to bo 
with ub 1 compact, accented on the second syllable. 
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210. Will youfriends ? "To prick is to note or mark off. 
The Sheriffs aro still so nominated by a puncture or mark being 
made at the selected names in the list uf qualified persons, ana 
this is the established word for the operation ” (Craik). So, too, 
in College Chapels it is customary to prick down the nameB of 
those present by means of a sheet of paper stretched over apiece 
of framed canvas. 

217. Or shall,. you ? or shall we proceed in our course of 
action without relying upon your co-operation ? 

218. Therefore, i.e. it was because I wished to be numbered 
among your frionds. 

220. Friends ... all. “‘This grammatical impropriety,’ Hen¬ 
ley very well remarks, ‘is still so prevalent, as that the omission 
of the anomalous « would give some uncoutlmess to the sound of 
an otherwise familiar expression,’ We could not, indeed, say 
‘ Friend am I with you all ’; we should have to turn the expres¬ 
sion in some other way. In Troilua and Crcaalda, iv. 4. 72, how¬ 
ever, we have ‘And I’ll grow friend to danger.’ Nor does the 
pluralism of friend* depend upon that of you all ; ‘lam friends 
with you ’ is equally the phrase in addressing a single person. 
I with you am is felt to be equivalent to 1 and you are ” (Craik). 

221. Upon this hope, on condition that you shall, as I hope, 
etc. 

223. Or else, if we were not prepared to do so: a savage 
speotaole (i.e. Cnssar’s corpse), a mere spectacle of brutality. 

224. are so... regard, deservo such favourable consideration. 

225. were you .. the son, even if you stood in as near relation¬ 
ship to Ccesar aB that of boh. 

226. That’s all I seek, i.e. so far as his death is concerned. 

228. Produce ... market-place, convey his body to the market¬ 
place and there show it, 

229. as becomes a friend, it being the custom (which even now 
prevails in France) for friends to deliver panegyrics at the funerals 
of those dear to them. 

230. In the ... funeral, in the course of the funeral ceremony. 

232. You know... do j i.e. you are making a great mistake in 

allowing Antony to speak at Ciesar’s funeral. 

234. Enow you how much, we should rather say ‘ do you not 
know,’ oto. 

230. By your pardon, excuse me, with your permission I will 
explain what my intentions are. 

236. I will, the verb of motion omitted, as in 1. 217. 

237. our Csesar, Caesar who, though we killed him, was a 
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follow countryman of ours and one to whom wo bore no personal 
ill-will. 

238, 0. What Antony ... permission, I intend to declare that 
whatever Antony says is said by our permission (and so has our 
acquiescence). 

241. true, rightful, legitimate. Pope substituted ‘duo,’ but 
true is often used in the sonso of rightful, as in AT. J. iv. 3. 84, 
“ Nor tempt tho danger of my true uofoneo ” ; and tlio combina¬ 
tion of ‘truo and lawtnl’ was a very common one, as in iii. II. VI. 
i. 2. 23, “ Bofore a true and lawful magistrate.” 

242. It shall.. wrong, it is certain to do us more good than 
harm; Crailt notices that this old verb ‘to advantage^ “is fast 
slipping out of our possession ”; but Shaltospcaro uses it fre¬ 
quently. 

243. fell, happen, befal: I like It not, in spite of all you say, 
I dislike tho idea of Antony’s being allowed to Bpeak “in Ccesar’s 
funeral.” 

245. You shall not, you must not. 

add. devise, think of; hut with no idea of concocting some¬ 
thing which is not truo, a sense which tho word often has, and 
in which it is usod in M. A. ii. I. 143, “ devising impossible 
Blanders.” 

247. permission, a quadrisyllable. 

249, About, wo should now say ‘ in.’ 

250. In the same... going, i.e. you shall not he at liberty to 
address tho people anywhere you please and at any time, but 
only from the same pulpit ns myself, and only after I have ex- 
plamod the oiroumstaneos of Cmsnr's death. 

253. Prepare the body, sc. for burial. 

255. hutohers, Antony ubos tho vory term regarding tho con¬ 
spirators which Brutus, ii. 1. 105, had deprooated, “Lot us bo 
saorifluors, but not butchers, Cuius.” 

257. in the tide of times, tide, from A. S. lid, time, hour, is 
properly * season,’ “ bonce tho time between the flux and reflux 
of tho sea, and, finally, tho flux or reflux itself ” (Skoat, lCty. 
Diet.), but here of course used in the ordinary sense of ‘current,’ 
‘ oourso.’ 

258. the hand, Dyoe and Grant White road ‘ bauds.’ 

259. Over thy wounds, looking down upon your mangled body. 

261. To beg ... tongue, to ask that I will spoak for them who 
have no tongue. 

262, the minds, tho folios read‘the limbs.’ The reading in the 
text is a oonjeoture of Swynfen Jervis’; other conjectures are 
‘lives,’ ‘loins,’ ‘sons,’ ‘times,’etc. The objeotion to ‘limbs’ is 
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that a curse lighting upon anything corporeal would not be 
likely to arouse the “ Domestic fury and fierce civil strife ” which 
are spoken of as tho certain consequence. Perhaps ‘homes.’ 

204. cumber, sc. with tho heaps of hodieB slain in the strife, 

265. so in use, bo common. 

267-9. That mothers .. deeds, cp. Mach. iv. 3. 168-73. 

268. Their infants ...war, cp. //. T. iii. 3. 38, "Your naked 
infants spitted upon pikes ”; quarter’d, hacked in pieces; with, 
by. 

269. All pity .. deeds ; tho fountain of pity choked up by the 
frequency of atrocious cruelties; cp. Mcicb. i. 5. 45-7, “ Stop up 
the access and passage to remorse, That no compunctious 
visitings of nature Shako my fall purpose. ” 

270. ranging for revenge, roaming hither and thither like a 
beast of prey ; cp. 11. I', iii. 3. 12, “And the flesh’d soldier, 
rough and hard of heart, In liberty of bloody hand shall runtje, ”; 
and see above ii, 1. 118. 

271. With Ate ... hell, with tho spirit of revenge which has 
come in hot haste from hell; cp, K. J. ii. 1. 63, “ With him along 
is como tho mother-queen, An Ate, stirring him to blood and 
strife.” Ate, daughter of El-is, goddess of Discord, was originally 
one of tho divinities of Olympus, but for her propensity to lead 
gods and men into rash aots, she was banished by Zous to tho 
lowor world. In the Greek tragic writers she ie represented as 
avenging evil deeds and inflicting just punishments upon the 
oftbndorn and their posterity. 

272. confines, territories, borders. 

273. Cry ‘Havoc,’ Blackstone states that in military operations 
of old times, harork was tho word by which declaration was 
made that no quarter should ho given. Johnson quotes from a 
tract entitled ‘ The. Office of the Constable and Mareseliall in the 
tyme of IFem’,* contained in tho Black Book of the Admiralty, 
an account of the penalties to be iuflioted upon those who first 
cry ‘Havoc.’ Cp. Cor. iii. 1. 275, K. J. ii. 1. 357. The verb is 
used in H. V. i. 2. 173, and by Milton, P. L. x. 017. ibid. 
let slip, i.e. let them go, set thorn free from the leash in which 
they wore held ; cp. //. V. iii. 1. 31, “I see you stand like grey- 
houuds in the oli/a. Straining upon tho start ”: tbe dogs of war, 
op, H. V. Prol 7-9, “ and at his lieols, Leash’d in like hounds, 
should /amine, award and fire Crouch for employment.” By 
Iloliiished “ blood, fire, and famine ” are called “ Bellona’s baud' 
maidens. ” 

274. 6. That this ... burial, so that the Btenoh of this foul deed 
shall rise from the bodies of moil rotting above ground and pob 
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lute the whole earth ; carrion, is frequently used by Shakespeare 
as an adjective; groaning for burial, “It is not on uncommon 
thing in some parts of the country still to say of a corpse which 
begins to show signs of decomposition that ‘ it calls out loudly 
for the earth ’ ” (Wright). 

278. Osssar ... Rome. Crosor (i.c. Julius Crnsar) wrote him 
(Octavius Closer) letters bidding him return to Romo. Cuius 
Ootavius, afterwards known as Augustus, was nepliow of Julius 
Ciosar, by whom he was sent, n.a. 45, to Apolloma in Illyricuin, 
where some legions woro quartorod, that he might acquire a more 
thorough training in military affairs. Ho was at Apollonia when 
the nows reached him of his unclo’s murder, and forthwith Bet 
out for Italy. On landing, ho learnt that Coosar had adopted 
him in his will and made him his hoir, in aonsequonco of whioh 
he took the name of Cmsar. 

282. Thy heart is hlg, so. with tears, ns a woman is big with 
child: apart, aside. 

288. Passion, sorrow, especially of a violent nature, as fre¬ 
quently in Shakespeare, who uses the vorb also in the same 
sense, e.g. T, O. iv. 4. 172, “Madam, ’Lwas Ariadne passioning 
Cor Theseus’ perjury and unjust flight.” 

284. heads of sorrow, tears; cp. K. J. ii. 1. 171, “with those 
crystal heads heaven shall ho bribed ”; and, for the thought, 
Temp. v. 1. 64, “Mine eyes, oven sooiahlo to tlio show of thine, 
Pall foliowly drops.” 

286. lies, is stopping, has haltod on liis jouruoy. 

287. Post haok, return with all speed : ohaneed, happened. 

289. No Rome, for the pun, op. i. 2. 1C6. 

292-4. there shall I ... men ; there, by addressing the people, 
I shall test their feelings and ascertain m what light they regard 
the oruol deed whioh thoso bloody men have brought about; 
issue, result of tho act of these, ofco, 

296, 6. According ... things, And according to tho way in 
which they take the doad, you shall report to Octavius how 
things are in Rome ; for the whioh, see Abb. § 270. 

297. tend ... hand, liolp me in lifting up Casar’a body. 


Scene II. 

1. Wo will be satlBlled, we are determined to have our doubts 
resolved, to be informed fully aB to the causes of Otosar’s murder; 
ep. S. J. ii. 5. 37, " Let mo be satisfied, is it good or bad? ” 

4. part, divide in two. 
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7. rendered, given; hove, as in iii. 1. 185, Craik takes the 
word to moan “give back, or in return for.” But op. T. O, iv. 
6. 36, “Cren. In kissing, do you render or receive? Pair. Both 
take and give,” where there can be no idea of giving back. 

9. and compare, and we will compare, * will ’ being supplied 
from will hear. 

10. severally, separately; ‘soveral,’ directly from 0, F. 
several, is ultimately, like ‘separate,’ from the Lat. separare, 
i.e. se-, apart, and parare, to provide, arrange. 

11. is ascended, the difference betweon ‘is ascended’ and 
‘ has ascended ’ is that the former expresses the present state, 
the latter the aotivity necessary to cause the present slate. 

12. to the last, to the very end. 

13. lovers I my good friends I sec note on ii. 3. 8: for my 
oause, for tho sake of the cause I have to plead. 

14. that, so that, in order that, for mine honour, for the 
sake of my honourable character. 

15. have respeot to, have a regard for. 

16. oenBure, originally, as hero, merely to form an opinion, 
pass a judgment, and then, as judgments passed upon others 
wore so often unfavourable, to form an unfavourable opinion, 
pass an adverse judgment: in your wisdom, wisely, not rashly, 
awake your senses, rouse your intelligence; cp. Cor. iii. 1. 09, 
“ awake your dangorous lenity. ” 

17. the better, so much tho better; the, the ablative of the 
demonetrativo and relalivo; see Abb. § 74. 

20, 1. Not that 1 loved ,,, more; not that my love to Caesar 
was less than his ( se . “ that friend ”), but that my love for Rome 
was greater. 

21, 2. Had you rather, would you prefer. 

22. and die all slaves, and that you should pass all your days 
as slavea 

23. to live, so that you should all live, eto. 

23, 4. As Ocesar ... him ; since, in consequence of the fact. 

26. There is tears, for the quasi-singular verb preceding the 
plural subject, see Abb. § 338. 

28. that would be a bondman. We should now say either, 
‘Who is so base that he would willingly be,’ etc., or ‘Who is 
baso enough willingly to be,’ oto. 

28, 9. have I offended, I must surely have offended, 

29. so rude, so barbarous. 

35. than you shall do, se. if you so think fit. 

K 
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35. 6. The question.... Capitol, tho matter of his death which 
you call in question is recorded in, oto, ; for enrolled, op. Cor. 
iii. 1. 292, “whoso gratitude Towards her deserved children is 
enroll'd In Jove’s own book.” 

36. extenuated, depreciated, literally ‘made thin.’ So Bacon, 
Adv. of Loam. i. 2. S, and Letter of Advice to Kssex urcb tho 
word in this souse, and in his Colours of Good and Kvil, 7, in 
the sense of weaken. In Oth. v. 2. 34 J, it means palliate. 

37. wherein, in regard to which, enforced, dwelt upon loo 
forcibly, made more of than they deserved ; op. A. C. v. 2. 125, 
“ We will extenuate rather than enforce." 

39. mourned hy Mark Antony, with Mark Antony us ehiof 
mourner; a position usually filled by the nearest rolalivo. 

41. a place in the commonwealth, a Hharo in tho government 
of the state, a thing which would have been impossible while all 
powor was engrossed by Cumr. 

41, 2. aB which ...not? and that evory ono of you also shall 
share ; and in regard to that there is not one of you who shall 
not have a share. 

42, 3. as 1 ... lover, just as I slew my dearest friend. 

44. to need my death, to require my death, to find it necessary 
that I should dio. 

47. with his ancestors, bco nolo on i. 3. 146. 

48. Let him ho Oeesar, i.e. occupy tho position which Cresar 
occupied at his death. 

48, 9. Csasar’s better ... Brutus. In giving that position to 
Brutus, wo shall, since he possesses all Uwsar’s nobler qualities, 
lie doing a bettor deed than owning Cresar litorally ; now was 
inserted by I’ope, for, as Craik remarks, without it the words 
are not a possiblo commencement of a verse. 

53. for my sake, as 1 entreat it. 

54. Do grace, do honour: his speech, that speech of liis. 

65. Tending ... glories, tho object of wliioh will bo to glorify 
Cresar; Dyco roads ‘glory,’ but tho plural of abstract nounB is 
common in Shakespeare, and tho expression seems to bo a con¬ 
densation of ‘tending to Cresar’s glory and rehearsing Cresar’B 
glorious deeds.’ 

57. not a man depart, i.e. let not, etc. 

58. Save in Shakospoaro is used with both the nominative and 
the accusative, e.(j. “ save only hi," v. 5, 69 (whore Abbott thinks 
that save is usod for save.d, and he. is the nominative absolute), 
and “but all save thee," Tim. iv, 3. 607. 

60. the publio ohair, the pulpit. 
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02. For Brutus .., you. Thanks to wliat Brutus has said, I am 
your debtor m being allowed to ascond the pulpit; beholding, 
the activo participle, originated in a mistake for ‘beholden,’ the 
past participle, in the sense of under an obligation, a souse 
which is not found in other parts of the verb, though a natural 
one of ba-hold. The word in this form and with this sense is 
very frequent iu Elizabethan literature. 

65. ’Twere beBt ,. here. He will do host not to Bay anything 
against Brutus hero, f.e. if ho sayB anything against Brutus here, 
he will find himself iu an unpleasant position. 

60. This Caesar, this Gaisar he is going to speak of; said with 
scorn. Nay, used almost as an affirmative particle, amplifying 
what tho former spoalcor had said. 

07. We are blest, it is a happy thing for us. 

68. what Antony can say, implying that he could not find much 
to say in Oojsar’s praiso. 

70. lend me your oars, listen to mo with attention. 

71. to bury Csssar. In tho most ancient times tho Homans 
buried tlioir dead; burning became general in tho later times of 
the republic, and under tho ompiro was almost universal; though 
as Christianity spread tho custom of burying wsb revived, and by 
tho fourth fcentury burning had fallen into disuse. Shakespeare 
hero, as elsewhere in matters of drcsB, is thinking of the custom 
of his own oountry. 

73. The good bones, while oftontimes the good they have 
dono fails to survive them in the momory of men. 

74. So let it be with Osssar, i.e. forget his good deeds, if you so 
ploaso. 

70. If it were so, if it is really so j the subjunctive indicating 
that Antony is not of that opinion. 

77. answer’d it, paid the penalty of it; cp. iii. 1. 83, and for 
answer'd, AT. J. iv. 2, 89, “This must he answer’d either here or 
honeo.” 

78. under leave, by permission of, subject to permission 6f. 

79. For Brutus man, sc. as he has shown by permitting me 
to speak in Ccosar’s praise j but said with concealed irony. 

86. the general oofferB, the public ohests, treasury. 

87. Did this ... ambitious? a question of appeal equivalent to, 
‘And that does not feciu a sign of ambition.’ 

88. When that, whenover it lias happened that; for the con¬ 
junctional affix that, see Abb. § 287. 

89. Ambition... stuff; an ambitious man ought to be of a sterner 
composition than to weep so easily; ».«. in this again he showed 
no signs of being ambitious. 
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92. the Luporoal, boo note on i. 1. (57. 

97. X speak... spoke, my object in what I say is not to dis¬ 
prove, etc. 

100. What cause ... him ? is thoro any oauso to prevent your 
mourning for him 1 i.e. tlioro is no cause. 

101. thou art fled ... beasts, you havo fled from among men, 
who arc no lougor a fitting abodo for you, and havo taken refuge 
in the breasts of wild boasts, 

102. Bear with me, pardon the emotion which interrupts my 
wordH. 

103. My heart, all that is dear to mo and with it all my 
courage. 

105. Methinks. “An abundance of Impersonal verbs is a mark 
of an early stage in language, denoting that a speaker has not yet 
arrived so far in development os to trace his own actions and 
feelings to his own agency. There are many more impersonal 
verbs in Early English than in Elizabethan, and many more in 
Elizabo than than in modern English ” (Abb. § 297). 

107. Csssar ... wrong, Oiesar lias been foully dealt with, 
masters, a familiar title of respect vory frequent in Shakespeare, 
but not necessarily to be taken as acknowledging inferiority. 

103. I fear ... place. I fear that the only result of liiB being 
got rid of is that some ouo who will treat us worse will take his 
placo. 

109. Ho would ... orown; Antonj declared that Omsar would 
not accept the crown when offered him. 

111. If it be found bo, if it bo proved that ho was not am¬ 
bitious; found, probably witli an allusion to tlio ‘finding’ of a 
verdict by a coroner; op. /Tamil, v, 1. 5, 8, "The coroner hath 
sat on her and Jiwh it Christian burial.” dear abide It, pay a 
heavy penalty for their deeds; for abide, see note on iii. 1. 95. 

115, 0. But yesterday ... world : only yostorday Ca'sar’s word 
might havo been sot against tho whole world; was of sufficient 
weight to be opposed to the opinion, judgment, of the universe. 

117. And none ... reverence. And none, however humblo in 
station, thinks it worth while to show revcronce to him now 
dead to whom when alivo no flattery would have been too great; 
and none, with none, thoro being none. 

124. Than I will wrong, a confusion of constructions belwoon 
‘I rather choose to wrong the dead than to wrong such,’ etc., 
and ‘ I will rather wrong the dead than wrong such, oto. 

128, I do not... read— said, of course, in order to stimulate 
their curiosity. 

ISO. napkins, handkerchiefs; the old sense of the word, and 
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the only one in which Shakespeare naea it. Nowadays it more 
generally means a cloth on which the mouth and hands are wiped 
during and after meals; properly a diminutive from F. nappe, a 
tablecloth. 

131. for memory, to preserve as a sacred memorial, 

130. we will hear, wo are determined to hear. 

138. meat, fitting, proper; literally, according to measure, 
from A. S. metan, to measure. 

142. ’Tia good you know not, it is hotter that you should not. 

143. come of it, bo the result of your hearing it. 

146. You shall read, you must read; "shall, meaning to ‘owe,’ 
is connected with ‘ owjht,' ’must,’ ‘it is destined’” (Abb. $ 313). 

147. I have o’ershot... it j I have gone further than I intended 
in mentioning it j the arrow of my thought lias gone beyond the „ 
mark at which it was aimed j to tell, for the infinitive used in¬ 
definitely, soe Abb. § 360. 

149. Whose daggers... Csesar; said with bitter irony, those men 
who have shown their honourable nature by slabbing Crasar. 

163. You will compel... will? you are determined, then, it 
seems, that I should road the will ? you will leave mo no ehoicei 
in the matter. 

161. from the hearse, away from the hearse. The corpse of a 
Roman of any position was laid on a couch, which was often 
borne on the shoulders of the nearest relations, and in Julius 
Orosar’s ease by tho magistrates ; hearse, from 0. F. herce, a 
harrow. “Mr. Way's note’’ (i.e. on the word in the Proniptorium 
Parvulorum ) ‘‘says: ‘ This term is derived from a sort of pyra¬ 
midal candlestick, or frame for supporting lights, herein, or 
herpica, iratn its resemblance in form to a harrow. The changes 
in sense are (1) a harrow, (2) a triangular frame for lights in a 
church service, (3) a frame for lights at a funeral, (4) a funeral 
pngeant, (6) a frame on wliioh a body was laid, (6) a carriage for 
a dead body ’" (the only sense in whioh the word is now used)... 
(Slceat, Ely. Diet.). 

104. bear back, press backwards, retire. 

106. this mantle, pointing to it. 

109. That day he overoame, that day on which he, etc. : the 
Hervii, a powerful and warlike people in Gallia Belgica, whose 
territory extended from the river Sabis, the modern Sombre, to 
the ocean. In b.o. 58 they were defeated by Cresar with terrible 
slaughter. 

171. The envious Casoa, the malicious Casca; see note on ii. 

1 . 164 . 
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174. Marie how...It, as evidenced by the profuse stains of 
blood about tlio rent. 

176, 6. As rushing ... no : as though it eugorly rushed forth to 
ascertain whether it was Brutus who ro, oto, The figure is from 
the knocking at a door and the person within hastily opening to 
see who had knocked. 

177. Osesar’s angel, an allusion to the spirits, the one good and 
the other ovil, which were believed to attend a man through 
life j hero of course the good angel. 

179. most unldndeBt, for the double superlative, see Abb. § 11: 
out, gasli. 

180. saw him stab. “ The Mm is boro strongly emphatic, not¬ 
withstanding its occupation of ono of tho places assigned by the 
common rule to short or unaccented syllables ” (Crailc). 

182. hurst, broke ; intransitive j used especially of tho heart, 
op. A. }V. iv. 3. 3G7, “ if my heart wero great ’Twould burst at 
tliis.” 

184. statue, see note on ii. 2. 76. 

186. which all... blood, down which (sc. base) all tho timo the 
blood was pouring. 

187. all of us fell down, it was our ruin. 

188. flourish’d over us, exulted, triumphed; Rteevons absurdly 
explained this ns “ nourished tho sword,” comparing It, J. i. 1. 
86, "And flourishes his ldadu in spite of mo,” as though ‘flourish¬ 
ing,’ absolutely, and ‘flourishing a blade’ were similar. As 
Wright points out, “ Tho contrast is between tho proBtrato state 
of tho people and the triumphant attitude of the conspirator's.” 

190. The dint of pity, the impression made upon us by pity ; 
dint, from A. S. dynt, a blow ; thonco tho eJfcet of a blow, 
gracious, kindly ; cp. M, V. iv. 1. 184-0, “ Tho quality of mercy 
is not strain'd, It droppoth as the gentle ram from heavon Upon 
the placo bouoath, ” 

193. Here Is himself... traitors, hero you seo him himself 
(not morely the mantle to which ho had drawn their attention 
and which he now romovos) as ho lies manglod by tho swords of 
traitorB ; with, by, see Abb, § 193. 

200. Revenge I we will have rovonge ! About 1 let us go about, 
let us disperse ourselves in every direction. 

206. sudden flood, sudden outburst. 

208, 9* What private .. do it, what porsonal grievances they 
may have had that led them to the doed, I know not; said of 
oourse to suggest that tlioy were vory far from boing " honour¬ 
able men" and only acted from private spite; griefs, cp. i. 3.118, 

210. with reasons, i.e. good and sufficient reasons. 
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211. to steal... hearts, to win you over to my way of thinking 
by spooious and plausible rhetoric addressed to your feelings 
rather than to your reason; cp. A. G. ii. 6. 100, “ No slandor; 
thoy steal heart,i ”; M. N. D. L 1. 32, “Thou hast... stolen the 
impression of hor fantasy,” 

210. wit, ingenuity. 

217. Action, which according to Demosthenes was almost every¬ 
thing in oratory; utterance, elocution; cp. R. II. iii. 3. 125. 

2IS. right on, straight on ; just as the words rise to my lips 
without stopping to consider them nicely. 

221. speak for me, who am so little able to do bo myself to any 
effect. 

222, 3. there were ... epirlts, in him you would find one who, 
speaking upon the eamo theme os myself, would stir your spirits 
to the highest pitch of excitement. The figure is from the 
rufHed feathers of birds when excited by anger, fear, etc. 

22 5. The stones, the very stones, even tho stones. 

232. Wherein ... loves 1 What is it that Ciesar has done which 
really deserves your love ? 

233. then, sinao you do not know. 

236. and. under Caesar's seal, and sealed with Ctesar’s seal; 
under, used in a legal sense. 

238. several, see noto on iii. 2. 10: drachmas, a Greek coin 
worth about ninopcnce ; from the Gk. Spaxpht a liandful, and 
used both as a weight and a coin; from it comes our ‘ dram,’ os a 
weight. 

241. with patience, i.e. without interrupting me. 

24B. On this side Tiber, Cesser's gardens were really on the 
farthor aide of the river, but Shakespeare was misled by Plutaroh. 

246, 7. common pleasures ... yourselves, to be enjoyed by you 
all, and for you to walk about in and refresh yourselves when 
weary of your city lifo, 

248. Here was ... another? Here was a man woi-tliy of the 
name of Gicsar (a name borne by so many distinguished Romans); 
when are wo likely again to meet with ono so noblo ? Cp. llaml. 
i. 2. 187, 8, “He was a man, take him for all in all, I shall not 
look upon liis like again.” 

250. in the holy place, in the place set apart for the burning of 
dead bodies. This was always outside the city, though there 
does not appear to havo been any special piece of ground, 

251. Are, a dissyllablo, as in iii. 1. 172. 

258. Now let It work, sc, the poison which I hove instilled 
into their minds. 
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?A7, Take tliou ..wilt, it matters little to mo in wliat form 
you show yourself. 

261. straight, straightway, at once. 

262. upon a wish, immediately after, and, as it were, in const} 
quence of; merry, in good humour. 

263. in this mood, of good humour ; any thing, sc. that we may 
desire. 

' ! 'i. him, i.e. Octavius; Capell altered this to ‘them,’ t'.c. 
people whom I met. 

265. Are rid, have ridden j for the tendency to drop the 
inflection -en, see Abb. § 343. 

266. 7. Balnea ... them. Probably they had heard something 
regarding the people and how I had stirred them up; for tho 
redundant object, see Abb. § 414. Belike, i.e. by like, in all 
likelihood. 

267. Bring me, conduct me. 


Scene III. 

2. And thlngB ...fantasy, and omL.--' fancies burden my 
mind. Stcevons learns from an old bhiok-lettcr treatise on 
Fortune!-telling that to dream "of being at banquets botokonoth 
misfortune," etc., but surely for n man to dream of feasting with 
one whom he kicw to be dead was sufficiently ominous. For 
unluoky the folios read ‘ unluokily,’ which Warburton corrected, 
Craik adopts the conjecture of Collier's MS. Corrector, ‘unlikely.’ 

3. no will, no desire; forth of, out of ; as frequently in Shake¬ 
speare. 

9. directly, in a straightforward manner. 

12. you were heat, for this ungrammatical remnant of anciont 
usage, see Abb. § 230. 

16. wisely I say, knowing well what I say, I say I am a 
baohelor. Craik punctuates wisely, I say, I am, otc,, i.e. wisely 
I am a baohelor, I am not so foolish as to have married, which iB 
how the Second Citizen understands tho words. But Shake¬ 
speare no doubt meant that porsouage to misunderstand them. 

18. you’ll hear... fear, I am afraid I Bhall havo to give you a 
blow for saying that. 

24. For your dwelling, os regards your dwelling and its 
situation, what have you to say 1 

30. Tear him... verses, i.e. if ho is not Cinna the conspirator, 
tear him for writing such bad poetry ; any Brick is good enough 
to beat a dog with. This was C. HelviuB Cinna, a poet of , me 
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renown who, boing mistaken for his namesake L, Cornelius 
t/iiina, was murdored by the mol), though at the time ho was 
walking in Cwsar's funeral procession. L. Cornelius China, ro- 
presentiu by Shakespeare as one of the conspirators, approved 
of thoir aot, though ho refusud to join the conspiracy. 

112. his name’s Oinna, the more fnet of his hoarhig that name 
is enough. 

.‘12, 3. pluok. . going 1 , facetiously protending that it is only 
the name that thoy care about, anil if that can bo torn from bis 
heart, thoy will lie satisfiod and do him no further harm ; turn 
him going, send him about his business j Wright compares 
A. Y. L. iii. 1. 18, “Do this expediently and turn him going." 


Act IV. Scene I. 

St a on Direction. A house in Home. This meeting was 
ronlly hold on a small island in tho river Rhenua, llio modern 
Reno, near Uononia (Hnlogna), whoro Plutarch says the triumvirs 
remained for tliroo days. 

1. These many, na many as are hero mentioned. Apparently 
tho only instance in which Shakespeare uses this expression, 
though in II. VIII. iii. 2. 380, wo have “ This many summers 
prick’d, marked down j see noto on iii, 1, 217. 

4. Publius. This is a mislako. In North’s Plv'arch, p. 169, 
od. iSkeat, wo find, “Antonius also forsook (i.e. abandoned to 
death) Lucius Cirsar, who was bis uncle by his mother: and 
both of thorn together suffered Lopidus to kill his own brother 
Pauius.” 

0. with a spot ...him, I condemn him to death by pricking 
down his name. Except in this place and A. O. i. 1. 24, “ Per¬ 
form 't, or else wo damn theo," Shakespeare always uses the 
word for to doom, or cause to bo doomed, to eternal torments ; 
but originally it meant nothing more than to consign to loss, 
penalty, from Lat. damnum , loss, injury, fine, penalty. 

8, 9. we Bhall... legacies, we will then settle in what way to 
lesson tho amount to be paid in legacies j charge, in the sense of 
* outlay,’ ‘ exponso,’ is very frequent in Shakespeare. 

10. What, what do you mean ? an expression of some surprise. 

11. Or... or, either... or. 

12. slight, insignificant, not worth any thought, Cp, below, 
iv. 3. 37, and Oth. ii, 3. 279, “ to deceive so good a commander 
with so slight, so drunken, and so indiscreet an officer.” un- 
merltable, of no merit; op. R. III. iii. 7. 186, “ but my desert 
Vn Mritaible shuns your high renuest 11 ; and for other instances 
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of adjectives with the passive suffix -able, used in an active sense, 
see Abb. § 3. 

13. Meet... errands, i.e. such as I have just sent him upon. 

14. The three-fold world divided, the world when wo havo 
ilividad it into three portions ; three-fold is generally used by 
,Shakespeare in the figurative sense of very great, aB “lime-fold 
love,” “ three-fold vengeance.” In modern uso it means any 
tiling folded three times over, as ‘ a shield of thruo-fold brass.’ 
he should stand, liis position should be that of one the three, otc. 

16-7. So you... proscription. A short timo ago you thought 
him worthy to share with us in the division of the world, and 
asked Ilia opinion as to who should, bo condemned to doatli when 
we drew up our fatal list of proscribed persons ; black, rp. Olh. 
iii. 3. 447, “black vengeance.” Proscription originally moant 
nothing more than the exhibiting of a thing for sale by moans of a 
bill or advertisement. But by Sulla, n.C. 82, it was used of the 
sale of the property of thoHO who wore put to doatli at his com¬ 
mand, and who were themselves called jtroirri/iti, After this 
exiunplo had onae lieon sot, It was readily adopted by those in 
powor during the civil commotions of sulmociuout years, and to 
Xiroscribo a person wus in reality to condemn him to donth. 

18. seen more days, lived longer. 

19. though we lay, though we should lay ; subjunctive. 

20. slanderous loads, loads of Blunder that men will lay upon us. 

21. He shall... gold, Sloe veils com paros M. M. iii. 1. 26-8, 
“like an ass whoso iiaok with ingots bows, Thou bear’st ihy 
heavy riches but a journey Till doatli unloads thoo.” 

22. To groan, with tho result of groaning: under the business, 
sc. which will bo as a heavy load j business, a, trisyllable, Op. 
If and. iii. 1. 77, "Who would furdola boar To grunt and sweat 
under a weary life ... ?" 

23. Either led...way, being either led or drivon (as an ass 
might bo) according as we direct his steps. 

26. turn him off, turn him looso, 

26. empty, freed of his burden : to shake his ears, to wander 
at will like an ass Blinking his long oars ; op. T. N. ii. 3. 134, 
“ Go shake yonr ears," said to Malvolio, “ an aftbotionod ass.” 

27. in commons, in for ‘on,’ as frequently in Shakespeare; 
oommons, laud which can ho grazed by any one, open to every¬ 
body to turn his cattle on to them. 

27,8. You may... soldier, You may of courso do as you 
please in the matter (i.e. I how to your superior judgment and 
exporienue), but at the same timo I wish to remind you that ho, 
etc. ; soldier, a trisyllable, as in iv, 3. 61. 
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20. for that, seeing tlrnl lie is so. 

30. X do ... provender; I assign him a plenteous supply of 
food; provender, "through F. vrovendt from Lat. prebevdci, a 
payment; in Into Lut. a daily allowance of provisions ”... (Skeat. 
My. Diet.). 

32. To wind, to turn in whatever direction I wish: directly on, 
straightfoi ward. 

33. govern’d, boing governed. 

34. in some taste, i o a certain extent, in some measure: but 
so, such a creature and nothing more. 

3/5. He mast... forth, i.e. if ho is to bo of any use, for ho will 
do nothing of his own motion. 

3(5. barren-spirited, incapable of devising anything of him¬ 
self. 

36, 7. one that feeds ... imitations, “ one that is satisfied with 
castaway and brokoli fragments, tilings whioh have been aban¬ 
doned as worthless, and with aping the manners of others” 
(Wright). The folios read, ‘ On Objects, Arts,’ etc. Theobald 
proposed ' abject orts,’ which Dyoo adopts; the reading in the 
text is Staunton's, and the only objection to it is that abjects 
is elsewhere found of persons only, not of things, orts, 
are romnantH of the food of animals. “ The word is 
completely solved by the fuller form found in 0. Du., viz. 
aorele,, oomrte, a piece left uneaten at a meal. This is a 
compound word made up of 0. ])n. oor-, cognate with A. S. 
or-... , preposition signifying ‘out’ or ‘without’; and l)u. e/en, 
oogiuito with K. Ml. Thus the souse is ‘ what is left in eating,’ 
an ‘out-morsel,’ if wo may so express it”.. (Skeat, My. Diet.); 
cp. T. V. v. 2. 1/58-60, “The fractions of her faith, orln of her 
love, The fragments, scraps, the bits and greasy relics Of her 
o’er-oaten faith are bound to Diomod,” wbero it almost looks as 
if Shakespe.ii -0 was giving his derivation of the woi’d. 

38, 0. 'Wliioh ... fashion, And these when discarded and ren- 
dorod stalo by long use aro to him as a new fashion; so far is he 
from originating unything, that he fancies himself in the height 
of fashion when adopting what everybody else lias abandoned as 
utterly out of date. Tho metaphor is changed from one referring 
to eating to ono referring to dross. For staled, see note on 
i. 2. 73. 

39, 40. do not... property, ho is not worth being called any¬ 
thing lmt a more instrument for any use we may wish to put 
him to j with an allusion to the word ‘ properties ’ in its theatrical 
sense of the various articles required for the performance of a 
play. 

41. Listen great tilings, u-ftor verbs of hearing, the preposition 
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is often omwtod before the thing hoard; cp. below, v. 6. ] 5, and 
Mach. ii. t >. 28, “Listening their fear.” 

42. powers, forces, troops : we must... head, we must at once 
show a bold front to thorn ; op. i. //. IV. iii. 1. 04, “ Throe times 
hath Henry Bolinghroke made head Against my power”; “a 
head ” is also frequently used by Shokosponro of an armed force. 

43. Therefore ... combined, lot us closely unite together those 
in alliance, those who belong to our party; to ‘ combine ’ is, 
liLon-lly, to join two things together, or to join by two and two; 
Lnt. cum, with, and binvtt, pi. hini, two and two. 

44. Our best .. stretoh’d. let us make the best friends wo can, 
and stretch our moans to the utmobt; best includes tlio idea of 
firmest and also of most powerful. The reading in tlio text is 
that of the second folio; tlio first gives “and our moans stretch'd." 

45. And let us ... council, and let us at once consult. 

46. How oovert.. disclosed, in what way secret machinations 
against us may best bo unravelled. 

47. perils est answered, faced and overcome in the safest 
and most complete muunor. For answered, cp. K J. v. 7. 60, 
“Tim Dauphin is preparing hitherward, Whore hoaven fie 
knows how we shall amour him;” Lear, iii. 4. 100, “Why, 
thou wert hotter in thy grave than to anmue/r with thy uncovered 
body tliis extremity of the skies.” 

48. at the stake, tied to the stako lilco a bear about to bo 
baited 1., ,.’ogs; cp. Marl), y. 7. I, “ Tlioy havo tied mo to a 
Htahc; T oannot fly, But, boar-liko, I must fight the courso.” 
Bear-baiting was a form of sport in fashion long before and 
after Sliakoapoaro’s day. 

40. And bay’d ... enemies, with enemies on all sides clamorous 
to set upon us, like hounds cagorly yelping to worry their prey; 
for bay’d, soe note on iii. 1. 205, and op. iv. 3. 27, bolow. 

50. that smile, that fawn upon us instead of yelping at us. 


Sobne II. 

2. the word, the password, watohword, 

5. To do you salutation, to greet you with good wishes, wish 
you health, eta.; op. S. III. v. 3, 210, “ The early village code 
Hath twice dona Habitation to tlio mom”; and M. $}. D. 1, 1. 1G7, 
“To do obmrvmca to a morn of May.” 

6. greets me wall, from the way in which Brutus continues, 
these words look as though they were ironical; this is a nice 
greeting he sends me. 
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7. In bis own ... offloers, either by a change for the worse in 
hia own conduct, or through the misconduct of his subordinates. 
Rtoovena poini . out that in fcho next scene Brutus charges both 
Cassius and liis officer, Lucius Pella, with corruption. 

8. some worthy cause, somo sufficient, well-fo unhid cause; 
cp. Oth. hi. 3. 254, “As worthy cause I have to fear." 

10. I shall he satisfied, I shall have satisfaction given me; I 
shall elicit from him a full and complete answer. 

^12. Sue. 1 os... honout, what he really is, viz. a man full of 
pfoper feeling and honourable motives; for regard, cp. Ocrr. v. 
1. 28, “I offered to awaken his regard For private friends.” 
Schmidt takes full of regard and honour as—wise and hpnour- 
able. 

13. He is not doubted, I have no doubts, suspicions, as to his 
actions and motives; though, turning from Pindarus to Lucilius, 
he goes on to show that he has his suspicions. 

14. How he ... resolved, inform me, so that all uncertainty may 
bo removed, in what manner he received you. For resolved, cp. 
iii. 1. 131, iii. 2. I''?, aboit. 

10. such familiar Instances, such tokens or marks of intimate 
Ino.idsliip; see note on i. 2. 9, above 

18. As he ... old, we should now say ‘ os he used of old.’ 

19. A hot friend cooling, one who had been the warmest of 
friends now in the process of growing cold. 

21. an enforced ceremony, a constrained md ceremonious man¬ 

ner, very different from the unstudiod freedom of hearty friend¬ 
ship. 1 

22. pricks, artificial displays. 

23. hollow, insincere i cp. Lear, i. 1. 156, “ Nor are those 
ompty-hdUrted whose low sound Reverbs no holloumm ”: hot at 
hand, hard to hold owing to their eagerness; we should now 
say ‘in hand,’ or ‘to the hand’s though to have horses ‘in 
hand ’ means to have ohem well under control. Schmidt, who 
compares U. VIII. v. 3. 22, “ But stop thoir mouths with stub¬ 
born bits, and spur ’em,” explains “as long as they are led by 
‘ho hand, not mounted and managed with therein and spur’*; 
but this contras! ’oes not seem to be intended here. 

24. Make ... mettle, make a brat 3 show of their high spirit, 
and give promise of groat puoed and endurance. 

26. But when... spur, when they should be prepared to be 
apui-rod to thoir utmost efforts; or, perhaps, when it shall 
happen that they have to endure the spur. 

26. fall, let fall, lower j op. W. T, i, 2. 372, “ falling A lip of 
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much contempt ”; hut the transitive aonso ia not uncommon in 
; lliakespoaro: judas, a ‘jude’ is a worthless animal, whether 
owing to its hail condition or to its viciousnoas, and tho word is 
moil as a term of contempt for both men and womou (especially 
the latter) who cannot be trusted. , 

27. Sink in the trial, give way when put to the test; ep. Temp. 
iv. 1. 30, “Phiebus’ stoeds arc founder’d.” 

29. the horse in general, tho whole of tho cavalry. 

30. Are come, have come and aro here; see note on iil. 2. 11.< 

33. Speak the word along, give the password, ono and all. 

38, 9. Judge me, . brother 1 As the gods aro my judges, I do 
not wrong oven my onomies j and therefore it is impossible that 
I should wrong my brother. 

40. this sober... wrongs, those words taken with tho incom¬ 
plete context, “ And when you do them—,” make it doubtful 
whether wrongs is used subjectively or objectively, the injustice 
you do, or, tlio injustice you suffor; this'sober lorm, this calm 
exterior. 

41. be content, be ealm, do not give way to excitement; op. 
Oth. iv. 2, 100, “I pray you, he content; ’tis but his humour.” 

42. softly, in measured lauguago, quietly; griefs, grievances, 
as in i. 3. 118. 

44. Whioh should perceivo nothing, which ought not to be 
allowed to see. 

45. them, your forces. 

40. enlarge your griefs, state your grievances fully; give free 
scope to a statement of your grievances ugaiust mo. 

48. their ohargoB, tho troops uudor tlieir command; cp. Oor. 
iv. 3. 48, “tho centurions and their chargee.” 

SO. Lucius, the folios read “ Luoilius,” which Crailc corrected, 
lie remarks, " ft is strange that no one should have boon struck 
with tho absurdity of sutdi an association as Lunas ami Titinins 
for tlio guarding of tho door~an officer of rank and a servant 
boy—the boy, too, being named first. Tho function of Lucius 
was to carry messages. Aa Cassius sends his servant Pindarua 
with a message to his division of tho force, Brutus sends his 
servant Lucius with a similar mossago to his division. Nothing 
can be clearer than that Liirilius in the first lino is a misprint for 
LiiciiM, and Lucius in the third lino a mispfint for LucilitiB... At 
tho close of the conference we have Brutus again addressing him¬ 
self to Luuilius and Tltiuius, who had evidently kept togothor all 
tho time it lasted ”... 
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• Scene EU, 

1. in. this, sc. the proof that he is going to living forward. 

2. noted, “ stigmatizod, branded with disgrace. Shakespeare 
lias taken the voiy words from North’s Plutarch, Life of Marcus 
Brutus (t«d. Nkcat, p, 13.1). ‘The next day after, Rrntus, upon 
complaint of the Sardians, did condemn and note Lucius Pella for 
a defamed person ’ ” (Wright). 

4, C. wherein ... off. Regarding which matter my letters 
written in his exculpation, I knowing well liis honourable nature, 
woro treated with contempt, put aside as not worthy of con¬ 
sideration. 

0. You wrong’d ... case. It was unworthy of you to, etc. 

8. nice, trivial; should hear his comment, should be character¬ 
ized as strongly as it might deserve under other circumstances; 
his, its. 

10. to have, for having, as having j the infinitive used in¬ 
definitely. an itching palm, a hand that itches for, longs to 
grasp, bribes. 

11, 2. To sell ... undeservers, "to make merchandise, or 
matter of bargain or sale, of your appointments and commis¬ 
sions ” (Craik) to men who have no claim to them; cp. If. T, iv. 
4. 3(13, "you have let him go And nothing married with him”; 
and for the intransitive sense, Cyttlh. i. 0. 151, " if lie shall think 
it fit A saucy strungcr in his court to mart." 

13. You know... speaks, see note on iii. 1. 30. 

14. Or,... last, for, if you wero not, I swear by the gods that you 
should never live to utter another, i.e, I would kill you on the 
spot. 

15. 8. The name ... head. This evil traffic is invested with 
honour by being associated with the name of Cassius, and there¬ 
fore chastisement is afraid to show itself. 

19. Justice’ sake, “the possessive inflection in dissyllables end¬ 
ing in a sibilant sound is ofton expressed neither in writing nor 
in pronunciation ’’ (Abb. § 217). 

20, 1. What villain... Justioe, not one of those who plunged 
tlieir daggers in his body was such a villain as to do so for any 
oilier cause but that of justioe. 

23. But for, merely for: robbers, those who were robbing the 
commonwealth of ail that was worth possessmg, liberty, good 
government, justioe, etc. 

26. And sellhonours, and barter each his honour, a posses¬ 
sion of such wide worth ; he speaks of honour os though it were 
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a landed estate of largo acreage. Cp. Hamlet's description of the 
courtier, Osrio, as “spacious in the possession of dirt,” i.e. of 
landed estates. 

26. trash, see note on i. 3. 108: thus, said holding out liis 
closed hands. 

27. bay, hark at; see nolo on iv. 1. 49. 

20. bay not me, the folios road ‘ bait' or ‘ baitc. ’ The correc¬ 
tion was made by Theobald, and is adopted by I)yce, Delius, 
Staunton, Singer, Craik, and tho Globe editors. Knight and 
Wright retain ‘bait,’ quoting respectively M. N. D. iii. 2. 197, 
and 7'. N. iii. ]. 130 j but tho emphatic me seems to show cloarly 
that Cassius is repeating the word used by Brutus. 

30. To hedge me In, in seeking to surround nio with restraints, 
to dictate to me what my action should ho in dealing with my 
subordinates; for hedge in, op. M. V. ii. 1. 18, “But if my father 
had not scanted mo And hedg'd me by his wit. ” 

31. Older In practioe, of longor experience in military matters. 

32. To males conditions, to deeido who should he appointed to 
different offices and upon what considerations of service; go to, 
an expression sometimes, as hero, of an impatient or contemptuous 
character, sometimes simply of exhortation. 

35. Urge me ... myself, provoke me no further, or I shall loso 
all control over myself anil do you some personal injury. 

30. Have mind... health, think of your own well-being, safety; 
tho Lat. salus. 

37. slight, worthless, insignificant; cp. above, Iv. 1. 12. 

38. Is't possible 7 sc. that you should use such insulting 
language to me: will, omphatic. 

39. must I... oholer 7 Do you fancy that I am to allow your 
headstrong wrath to have its way unobstructed, to go unchal¬ 
lenged? 

43, 4. slaves ... bondmen,»,«. such poor creatures may he afraid 
to reply to your outbursts of passion, hut nobody obie, and least 
of all men 1 : Must I budge 7 do you suppose that I shall got out 
of tho way of your wrath 7 

46, observe you, carefully study your capricos, and so find out 
whon it will he safe to speak to yon; op. T, N. iii. 1. 69, “Ho 
must observe thoir mood on whom he jests.” 

46, 6. orouoh ... humour, how low before your heady, fretful, 
moods (i.e. so os lo escapo their eifect); testy, from 0. If. teste, 
modern If, Ute, head. 

47, 8. You shall.. you; I shall leave you to get rid of your 
anger as best you may, however disagreeable the proeoss; the 
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allusion is to food taken in such excess, or of such dangerous 
character, that tho digesting of it might rupture the bowels; the 
spleen of old was regarded as the seat of various emotions, anger, 
malico, impetuosity, etc. 

49, 50. I’ll use ... waspish, I will look upon you as a provoca¬ 
tive to mirth, yes, even to laughter, when you are in this irritable 
state of mind, aB ready as a wasp to sting every one it comes near: 
[a it oome to this ? Have matters come to this pass, to such a 
point, that you can spoak of me in these terns ? 

52. make .. true, prove that your boast was no empty one. 

54. uoble men, Craik and Dyce adopt the conjecture of Collier’s 
MS. Corrector, “an abler," and taken in connection with 1. 31 it 
is a very plausible one. 

57. If you did, I care not, even if you did say ‘better,’ it does 
not annoy me. 

58. moved, provoked, stirred to anger ; durst, the past tense 
of ‘ dare,’ to have the courage to do a thing, dared being used 
wlion the word signiflos to challenge. 

C2. For your life, as you valued yottr life. 

65. You have done, you have already done; have, and should, 
emphatic, 

67. For I.. honesty, for I am so strongly clad in the armour of 
honourable motives; cp. Hand. iii. 3. 12, “Withall the strength 
and armour of the mind.” 

69. respect not, pay no heed to. 

70. denied, refused ; as frequently in Shakespeare. 

72, 3. I had... wring, for the omission and subsequent insertion 
of * to ’ before the infinitive, seo Abb. § 350; for drachmas, to 
convert it into drachmas. 

74. hard hands of peasants, hardened by toil; cp. M. H. D. 
v. 1. 72, “Hard-handed men that work in Athens here”; Vymb. 
i. 6. 106-8, “ hands Made hard with hourly falsehood,—false¬ 
hood, as With labour"; and Tennyson, Princess, ii. 143, “hom- 
lianded breakers of the glebe. ” 

75. indirection, indirect, not straightforward, means; cp, 
K. J. iii. 1. 276, “ Yet indirection thereby grows direct.” 

76. to pay, i.e. wherewith to pay. 

77. waB that,. Cassius t was such an action worthy of C&Bsius 1 

80. To look, as to look ; rascal, despicable; formerly used of a 

deer lean and out of season, though according to Skeat the literal 
sense is * soi'apings ’; counters, round pieces of metal used in 
reckoning; op. IK. T. iv. 3. 38, "I cannot do’t” (i,e. make the 
calculation) “ without counters ”; Oth. i. 1. 31, “ This counter- 
castor,” i.e. reckoner. 

p 
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84, 5, ha was ...baok, ».<?. and in his stupidity misrepresented 
wliat I had said. 

88. bear, ns a load, share the burden, and so make it less. 

88. I do not... me, I do not make them greater than they are, 
(nor notice them) till you experiment with them upon mo, make 
me the subject of them. 

89. 1 do... faults, it is not you but your faults I dislike: 
faults, emphatic. 

91. though they do appear, though appearing, os they might 
toothers; Brutus does not declare that Cassius’ faults are “As 
huge as high Olympus,” but puts a hypothetical case. 

94. Revenge ...Cassius, let Cassius singly bear the whole brunt 
of yonr vengeance, leaving Brutus and bis frionds unharmed. 

96. aweary, a-, a corruption of the A. S. intensive of ; 
thoroughly tirod out; cp. Mach. v. 6. 49, “I gin to bo aweary 
of the sun.” 

96. braved, defied, treated with contempt. 

97. Check’d ... bondman, chidden like a bond Blave; cp. A. W. 
i. 1. 76, “ bo check’d for silonce But novor tax’d for speech ” : 
observed, minutely scanned. 

98. conn’d by rote, got by hoart and treasured up against him; 
to ‘ con ’ is a secondary vorlifroin A. S. cwman, to know, and=to 
try to know; roto, “from 0. F. rote, mod. F. route, a road, way, 
beaten track Hence hy role ■= along a beaten track, or with 
constant repetition ”, .(Skoat, My. Diet.). 

99. To oast into my teeth, so that you may be able to bring 
them up against me, reproach mo with tiiem. 

100. from mine eyes, out at my eyes. 

102. Plutus’ mine, all the wealth stored up in Plntus’ troasure- 
Iioubc ; Plutus, the god of wealth in Grecian mythology. 

103. a Roman, one worthy of the name of Roman, and therefore 
worthy of receiving such a saorifloo ; take it forth, pluck it out. 

104. denied thee gold, i.e. as you accuse mo of having dono. 

108. it, sc. your anger, implied in angry; scope, free way, 

apace for action, 

100. dishonour ... humour, "any indignity you offer shall bo 
regarded as a mere caprice of the moment ” (Craik). 

110. you are ... lamb, if lamb bo tlio true reading, must mean 
you have as your brother one who by nature is as gentle as a 
lamb ; Pope proposed ‘ man.’ 

111. carries, has within his nature ; cp. above, i. 2. 172. 

112. Who, sc. the flint; for ‘ who ’ personifying irrational 
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antecedents, seo Abb. § 264: much enforced, struck hard: 
shows a hasty spark, suddonly flashes out. 

113. straight, at onco j as constantly in Shakespeare. 

115. Ul-temper'd. “ Burton ( Anatomy of Melancholy) describes 
the four humours—blood, phlegm, choler, and melancholy—cor¬ 
responding to the four elements, upon the tempering or mixing 
of which depended the 'temperament’ of a man’s body”... 
(Wright). 

118. And my heart too, I will, and my, eto. What’s the 
matter ? Why are you so moved ? 

110. to bear with me, patiently to put up with my ill temper. 

120. which ... me, which I inherited from my mother. 

121. forgetful, sc. of myself, of my good manners. 

122. over-earnest, a euphemism for ‘ hot-tempered ’ : your 
Brutus; the brother who loves you bo well. 

123. He ’H think ... so, he will consider that it is your mother’s 
quick temper that is scolding, and will leave you to yourself 
without irritating you by contradiction. Staoe Direction. 
Poet. “ Tlio present incidont (as well as the hint of the 
preceding Bceno) is taken from Plutarch’s life of Brutus. The 
intruder, however, is not a poet in Plutaroh, but one Marcus 
Eavonius, who affected to be a follower of Cato and to paBB for a 
cynic philosopher. And it will be observed that he is called a 
cynic m the dialogue. There was probably no other authority 
than the Prompter’s book for designating him a Poet ” (Craik). 

126, grudge, ill feeling, animosity. 

130. For shame, you ought to be ashamed of yourselves for 
quarrdling in this way. 

134. sirrah, Bir; a term generally used with a contemptuous or 
angry emphasis, and applied sometimes to women as well as men. 

136. I’ll know..,time, “I will recognize and make allowance 
for ” (Wright) what you call his ‘ fashion ’ when he recognizes 
the proper season for indulging in it. 

137. What should... fools 7 These rhyming fools are utterly 
out of plaoo in times of war; a ‘ jig ’ was formerly used of a 
lively tune, a ballad, as well as a dance, the only sense nowadays. 

138. Companion, fellow, in the contemptuous sense of the 
word ; litorally, follow-oater, Lat. cum, with, and panis, bread. 
Cp. ii. E. IV. ii. 4. 132, “I scorn you, scurvy companion." 

140. to lodge their oompanies, to prepare quarters for their 
troops. 

144. siok of many griefs, ill with many griefs; as we say, 

* sick of a fever. ’ 
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146. your philosophy, that philosophy, philoBophioal habit of 
mind, to which you are so much addicted, 

146. If you give ..evils, if you yield to more chance evilB 
instead of manfully bearing up against them. 

160. How ’soaped .,. so ? I wonder that, being bo tortured 
with grief, you did not kill me when I provoked you so. 

151. touohing, wounding deeply. 

162, Upon, in consequence of. 

152-5. Impatient... distract, boing unable to endure my ab¬ 
sence and grieving to find that Octavius and Antony had got 
togother so great a power against me, she became distracted, 
lost lior senses. A confusion of construction betwoon ‘Im¬ 
patient and grieving ... she fell distract,’ and ‘Impatience and 
grief drove her distract ’; for distract, see Abb. § 342. 

163, 4. young... made, wo Bhould now say either ‘Octavius 
and Antony have made,’ or ‘ Octavius with Antony has,' etc. 

164, 5. for with... came, for these tidings came simultaneously 
with those of liar death ; the clause is parenthetical; Shake¬ 
speare usos tidings both as a singular and a plural noun, 

166. her attendants absent, i.e. boing absont, in the absence 
of hor attendants: swallow’d fire. ‘‘And for I’orcia, Brutus’ 
wife, Nicolaus the Philosopher and Valerius Maximus do write, 
that slio, determining to kill horsolf, .. took hot burning coals 
and cast them into her mouth, and kept her mouth so close that 
she choked hersolf ” (North’s P/u/nrch, od. Hkeat, p. 161). In 
reality she killed horsolf after tho death of Brutus in B.c, 42. 

166. My heart... pledge, op. Maxb, iii. 4. 61, 2, where Mac¬ 
beth ib about to pledgo his guests, “ to all, and him, wo thiml.” 

161. o’erswell, overflow. 

162. I cannot... love, it is impossible for mo to have too much 
of Brutus’ lovo, whioh I drink in drinking this wine, 

164. Now Bit ... here, lot us Bit round this light. 

165 And oall... necessities, and inquire into, examine the 
matter of our present noods, debate what it is nocossary ior us 
to do. Op. A. Y. Ij. v. 2. fi. ‘To call in question’ now moans 
to doubt the truth of anything, tho uccuvaoy of a statement. 

166. gone, dead ; wo still say ‘ dead and gone.’ 

169. Dome down... power, are bearing down upon us with a 
powerful army j for power,-warmed force, op. iv. 1. 42. 

170. Bending their expedition, swiftly directing their march ; 
here, as in II. V. ii. 2: 191, "let us deliver Our puissance into 
the hand oE God, Tutting it straight in expedition,” the two 
senses of ‘march’ and ‘haste’ soem to be combined. 
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171. Myself. “ We have now lost the right of using such 
forme as either myself or himself as sufficient nominatives, 
though they still remain perfectly unobjectionable accusatives ” 
(Craik). 

172. With what addition? What other nows do they con¬ 
tain? 

173. proscription, see note on lv, 1. 17: hills of outlawry, 
edicts, notices, declaring certain persons outside the law, no 
longer under the protection of the law, and so liable to be put 
to death by anyone. 

178. By, as a result of. 

181. your letters, the letters you oxpected. 

183. Nor nothing ... her ? And was nothing said about her in 
the letters you received ? For writ, see Abb. § 343. 

187. as you are a Roman, sc. and therefore one whose word 
may be trusted. 

188. like a Roman, with that fortitude which belongs to all 
true Romans. 

190. Why, well; then j an exclamation of acquiescence, as 
here, or of satisfaction, as in R. III. ii. 1. 1, “ Why, so: now I 
have done a good day’s work.” 

191. once, at one time or another, sooner or later. For the 
thought cp. Macbeth’s words when the nows of his wife’s death 
is brought to him, Mach. v. 5. 17, 8, "She should (must) 
have died hereafter; There would have been a time for such a 
word,” i.e. sooner or later I should have had to hear of her 
death. 

192. it, the news of her death. 

194, 5. X have ... so. “ Cassius says he was a Stoic by pro¬ 
fession, like Brutus, but his art had not become a second 
nature" (Wright). 

190. Well . alive. Let us, who are still alive, proceed to our 
business with life-like energy, Craik oxplains “ to our living 
business, to that which concerns the living, not the dead ”; but 
the word “proBently,” i.e. immediately, in the next line, in¬ 
dicates the activity with which BrutuB desires to act. 

199. that the enemy seek us, that the enemy should have to 
seek us out. 

200. So, in that way, in doing that. 

201. Doing... offenoe, and so injure himself. 

202. Are full... nlmbleness, remain in a state of complete rest, 
strongly defended, and ready for action when the moment shall 
come for it. 


1,9 
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203. of force, necessarily; cp. M. N. D. iii. 2. 40, “That, when 
he waked, of fora she must lie eyed ”; always in Shakespeare 
joined with * must. ’ 

205. Do stand ... affection, have no real good-will towards us ; 
op. Macb. v. 2. 19, 20, “ Those ho commands move only in com¬ 
mand, Nothing in love.” 

206. grudged us contribution, reluctantly let us have those 
supplies we needed. 

207. along by them, through their country ; as in ii. 1. 218 ; 
along, from A. S. prefix and-, over against, close to, and A. S. 
adjective land, long. The sense is ‘ over against in longth ’ 
(Skeat, Ely. Diet.). 

208. By them, by tlioir help. 

209. new-added, with fresh additions to tlioir strength ; Dyco 
reads ‘ now-aided ’; Craik, ‘ iww-htarled.' 

212. These ... baok, having left those people in our roar, where 
they will not be able to help our euomies. 

213. Under your pardon, excuse me; i.e. if I oontmuo my 
speech without hearing you first. 

214. That we ... friends, that we have fully put our friends to 
the test, and have obtained from thorn all the assistance they 
can possibly give us. 

215. our cause is ripe, all our plans are carefully matured. 

216. The enemy, i.e. the enemy on Uie other hand. 

217. at the height, boing at tho height, being at high tide. 

219-22. Wright compares Temp. i. 2. 181-4, and Bacon, Adv. 

Learn, ii. 23. 38, “ In the third place I set down reputation, be¬ 
cause of tho peremptory tides ami currents it hath; which, if 
tlioy be not taken in their duo time, are seldom recovered, it 
being extreme hard to play an after game of roputation.” 

220. Omitted, neglected, not taken advantage of. 

221. Is bound in shallows, tlioir vossol cannot get out into the 
open sea. 

223. take ... sorveB, seize the opportunity whon it comes ; the 
term ‘servos,’ of tho tide, iB still in use, moaning Ms at such a 
height that a vessel can put out.' 

224. our ventures, that which wo have ombarkod, risked, for 
the voyage ; op. M. V. i. 1, 16, “ My Dentures are not in ono 
bottom” (i.e. vessel) “trustod.” with your will, since you are 
so determined. 

226. The deep of night, the depth of night; op, Af. W, iv. 4. 
40, “In the deep of night to walk by Horne’s oak ; ” and Ilaml. 
i. 2.198, “In the dead vast and middle of the night,” 
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227. And nature . . neoessity, and -we must take that sleep 
which nature demands. 

228. Which, sc. necessity: niggard, stint, Bupply sparingly; 
the only instance in Shakespeare of the verb used transitively. 

229. to Bay, to be said. 

230. and hence, and march hence. 

231. gown, dressing-gown j called in Macb. ii. 2. 70, “night¬ 
gown.” 

234. This was ... night; sc. the quarrel between them. 

235. Never come, may suoh dissension never come ! 

236. ' Every ... well, all is well again j we are friends as before. 

241. Poor knave, poor lad; the word in this sense of ‘boy,’ 

‘servant,’ is very common in Shakespeare, though he also uses 
it in the modern senso of ‘rascal,’ ‘ villain.’ A. S. cnafa, a later 
form of cnapa, a boy: o’erwateh’d, worn out with keeping awake; 
cp. Lear, ii. 2. 177, "All weary and o'erwatched." 

247, R. It may be ... Cassius, possibly I shall have to call you 
presently to send you on business to, etc.; cp. R. J. v. 3. 270, 
“ Tlio country’s page that raised the watch.’’ 

249. So please you, if you wish it. 

261. It may be ..me. Possibly I may find no need to send 
you to my brother. 

253. I put it... gown, I now find that T put it, etc. 

255. Bear with me, exouse me for the trouble I gave you in 
hunting for it: muoh, for this use of ‘ much ’ with positive ad¬ 
jectives, see Abb. § 51. 

256. hold up ... awhile, keep awake for a short time. 

257. And touoh... two, and play a tune or two on your in¬ 
strument ; strain, because the chords of the instrument were 
stretched tight when playing upon it; hanco the music pro¬ 
duced. 

258. an, for the derivation of an, whioh is another form of 
‘and,’ see Abb. § 101, 2. 

259. willing, always ready to moot my wishes. 

261. I should not, I ought not, 

262r young bloods, those who are young and in strong health ; 
op, M. A. iii. 3. 141, “All tlio hot bloods between fourteen and 
five-and-tliirty ’’: look for, require, 

264. It was well done, you were wise to do so. 

265. hold, detain. 

266. I will... thee, you will find in me a master who will care 
for your welfare, 
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267. murderous, in tho way of subduing the senses, but used 
with reference to the word ‘'mace” in the next line; in Oymh. 
iv. 2. 38, of a drug, “ murcteroun to the souses,” though there 
the effect is really injurious. 

268. Lay’st thou ... boy, Upton compares Speusor, Faery 
Queen, i. 4. 44, “ Whereas Morpheus had with Icailen mane, Ar¬ 
rested all that cour tly company ”; mace, tho emblem of authority 
borne by tho sheriff’s officer in arresting a person, and hore with 
the same idea as in Spenser. 

260. That plays thee music, who, so far from doing you any 
injury, invites you with soft music. 

270. to wake, as to wake. 

271. If thou ... instrument, tho least movement you may make 
(as that of nodding the head in sleep) will cnuBO your instrument 
to fall and break, 

274. left reading, loft off reading; op. M. V. v. 1. 43, “/care 
hollaing. ” 

275. How ill... burns I for tho holiof that lights grew dim, or 
burnt blue, at tho approach of spectreH, fciteovons com pares 
It. III. v. 3. 180, after tho ghosts of those murdered by him have 
appeared to Richard in his sluop, “The lights bum blue.” 

270, 7. I think ... apparition, probably it iB tho dimness of my 
sight that conjures up and gives shapo to, oto. 

278. It comes upon me, it advances nearer and nearer in me; 
any thing, any real tiling, or merely an illusion ; what Macbeth 
calls “ a false creation Proceeding from the heat-oppressed brain,” 
Mach, ii. 1. 39, 40. 

280. to stare, to stand on end; cp. Temp. i. 2. 213, “With 
hair wp-nlariny ,—then like roeds, not hair”; Hamt. iii, 4. 121, 
“Your bedded liair ... starts up and stands an end.” 

281. speak to me what, toll mo wliat; op. W. T. iii. 2. 70-2, 
“whoso lovo had spoke ... That it was yours"; Oymh. iv. 2. 351, 
“ Tho ruin speaks that sometime It was a worthy building. ’’ Wo 
no longer use tho vorb in this sense followed by a clause. 

282. Thy evil spirit, your evil genius ; sue noto on iii. 2. 185. 

285, Well;again? Very good, if I am to see yon again, I 

shall see you again ; but if that is all yon have to say to mo, it 
does not trouble mo. 

288. Now I have taken heart, now whon I hove rocovored my 
courage. 

289. I would... thee, I should wish to converse further with 
you, not to bo pub off with such an answer as you have just 
given me. 

292. The strings ... false. The page, hearing in his sloop 
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Brutus’ call, dreams that his master is scolding him for playing 
badly. 

290. Didst thou ... out 7 Was it iu consequence of your dream¬ 
ing that yon cried out so loudly ? 

297. X do not know, I am not aware. 

301. Fellow thou, you fellow there; said impatiently. 

307. Go and commend .. before, go to my brother with my 
greoting, and bid him put his troops in motion early in the 
morning in advance of ours; to 1 set on,’ of marching, is more 
usually intransitive in Shakespeare. 


Aot V. Scene I. 

1. answered, sc. in the way they desired, by Brutus’ forces 
coming down from the high ground to light in the plain. 

3. keep the hills, not maintain possession of, but remain upon, 
the hills ; up. to ‘ keep 1 the house, to ‘ keep ’ one’s bed. 

4. battles, battalions ; the word is UBed by Shakespeare of an 
army prepared for, or engaged in, a combat, and, as here, for a 
division of an army. 

5. to warn us, to givo notice of their readiness to fight; cp. 
i. js. VI. iv. 2. 39, " Hark 1 hark 1 the Dauphin’s drum, a 
jo arnivg hell.” 

(5. demand of them, make a demand of them, t.e. challenge 
them to the fight by taking the initiative. 

7. Tut, pooh! nonsense! I am... bosoms, I am in their 
secrets, I know their iumoBt intentions. 

8, 9. they oould ... places, they would be well pleased to 
ohange their position; cp. Cor. i. 1. 32, “Though soft-con- 
scionced men cm be content to say it was for his country, he did 
it to please his mother. ” 

9-11. and come down..,courage, and come down with a gallant 
display of well-ordored troops, fancying that by their bold look 
they will strongly impress us with the idea that they are full of 
courage. Shakespeare and Bacon both use ‘bravery’ in the 
sense of * ostentation, ’ 'display,' e.g. M. M. i. 3. 10, Essay 
xxxvi,, and also in the Bense of ‘bravado,’ e.g. Oth. i. 1. 100, 
“Upon malicious bravery dost thou come To start my quiet”; 
Essay, xi., xxv., Ivii. Here the word has a mixture of both 
senses. Face also has the twofold idea of ‘appearance,’ ‘show,’ 
and ‘ boldness ’; just as to ‘ face' means to ‘ meet face to face,’ 
‘oppose,’ as in iv. 3. 211, and to do a thing with the appearance 
of courage, effrontery, as in R. V. iii. 2. 35, “a’ faces it out, 
but fights not.” 
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12, But ’tls not bo. But in reality they have no courage. 

14. Their Woody sign of battle. “The next morning, by break 
of day, tho signal of battle was sot out in Brutus’ and Cassius’ 
camp, which was nn armimj scarlet coni ” (/.#•. a coat worn as 
armour, and indicating by its colour tho bloody nuturo of tho 
strife), North’s Plutarch, p. 130, ed. Skeat. So Taiuburlauio 
when about to besiege a town used white tents, arms, etc., on 
the first day “To signify tho mildness of his mind”; on the 
second these were ehangod for others “rod as scarlet,” and 
“Then must his kindred wrath he <juenchod in blood” ; but on 
the third day, “if those throats movo not submission, Black are 
his colours, black pavilion ; His spear, his shield, Iub horse, his 
armour, plumes, And jetty feathers menace death and lioll ” ; 
Marlowe, i. Tamhnrlainc. Ike Great, iv. 1. 50 oto. 

18. to tie done, ‘ is ’ must bo supplied from tho lino above. 

1(1. battle, forcos, as in 1. 4: softly, quietly. 

17. the even field, the level plain. 

19. cross me, thwart my wishes: exigent, oxigonoy, time of 
pressing need; Lat. exit/erc, to exact; op. A. (1, iv. 14. (13, 
"Thou art sworn, Bros, That wlion the vxhjcnt should come .. 
Thou then wouldst kill mo. ” 

20. but X will do so, but I am determined to command on the 
right. 

21. would have parley, desire to hold a parley; parley, a 
conference, generally between enemies with a view to come to 
terms. 

22. Stand fast, remain hare: must out, must go forward. 

23. sign of battle, signal for engaging. 

24. answer on tlielr charge, meet them when they make their 
attack; cp. II, V. ii. 4. 3, “To miwer royally in our defences.” 

25. Make forth, go forward, or, lot ur go forward: the generals, 
sc. of the opposing army, Brutus and (Jnssius, 

26. Stir ... signal, do not movo from your position till wo give 
the order; said to tho troops under his command, and with 
reference to his own suggestion that tho “ sign of battle ” should 
be given. 

30. Xu your words, when dealing your cruel blows, you ac¬ 
company them with friendly words. 

32. crying, as you cried out. 

33. The posture unknown, i.e, no one has over seen you 
strike a blow in combat. For other instances of tho same gram¬ 
matical error, due to a plural noun coming between the subject 
and the verb, see Abb. § 412. 
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34. blit for... boss, hut as regards your words, they are so 
sweet and honied that they seem to be stolen from the bees of 
Ilybla. Tlioro wore three towns in Sicily of this name, and it is 
uncertain from which of them the far-famed Hyblaean honey 
camo. 

35. Not stingless too. With a full stop after too, the words 
oan only moan, ‘I did not rob thorn of all their stings’; a BenBe 
which appears pointless. Delius would put a note or intei roga¬ 
tion aftor too, with an improvement in tlio sense, ns it seems to 
me. Antony would then be made to say, 1 You might as well 
complete your parable and say that I robbed them of tlioir stings, 
too, stings that you have found in my words, sweet though they 
bo to the hearing.’ 

38 And very ... sting. Just as they by their buzzing give 
warning of their intention to sting, so you with your chatter 
threaten before you strike,—a wise act on your part, for other¬ 
wise no one would suppose you likely to strike at all. Such 
scorns to be the meaning of the line, but to the commentators 
apparently it is too simple for any explanation. 

40. Haok’d one another, i.e. the conspirators all striking to¬ 
gether, their weapons met and clashed in Osar's side. 

41. You show’d ... apes, grinned as apes do when they are 
pleasod. 

43. like a our, like a mongrel that had not courage to attack 
him iu front, 

46-7. Now, Brutus ... ruled. Now, Brutus, you will see that 
you huvo to thank yourself alone for this insolt: Antony’s tongue 
would never have utterod this word “ flatterers,” if you had been 
guided by me. See ii. 1. 165, etc,, where Cassius urges that 
Antony should be put to death as well as Cresar. 

48, 9. Come, come .. drops. Come, come, let us waste no 
more words, hut state the cause we have in hand; if arguing 
makes us sweat drops of water, as it does, when we come to the 
proof of the matter, it will be drops of blood that will fall freely. 

62. When think .. again 1 When do you suppose that I shall 
sheatho this sword again? Cp. Cymb. ii. 4. 97 ; “I beg but 
lcavo to air this jewel; see I And now ’tis up again," said as he 
returns it to his pocket. 

53. three and thirty, Appian, Suetonius, and Plutarch all state 
the number as three ontl twenty, and Theobald therefore gives 
that number in the text. 

54. another Ctesar, sc. himself. 

65. Have added ... traitors, have furnished another victim to 
the malignity of traitors. Steevene compares K. J. ii. L 349, 
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“ Or add a royal number to the (load . With slaughter coupled 
to the name of kings. ” 

56, 7. Caesar, thee, t'.e. if there are any traitors by whose 
hands you are dostined to die, they must bo among your own 
party ; there aro none among our number. 

67, 8. So I hope .. eword. I hope I shall not dio by a traitor’B 
hand, for I was not born to dio on Brutus’ sword (and there can 
be no more dangerous traitor than ho is); on, by means of and 
falling upon. 

59. thy strain, your race; literally anything stroiehed out, 
and honce a lino of ancestors. 

60. more honourable, by a moro honourable doalh. For ad¬ 
jectives used as adverbs, see Abb. § 1. 

61. A peevish schoolboy, a foolish stripling; peevish is used 
by Shakespeare for ‘silly,’ ‘childish,’ and especially for ‘childishly 
wayward/ ‘ capricious.’ Wright points out that OctavhiB wub at 
this time only one and twonty years old: worthless . honour, 
not desorving any such honour. Though wo Hay ‘worthy of 
honour,’ etc., wo no longor nso ‘ worthless,’ oxcopt as an epithet. 

62. a masker, one delighting in innsquos, thontrical perform¬ 
ances ; see abovo, i. 2. 203. 

63. Old Cassius still I still tho sauio sour-tompored follow as oi 
old 1 said sneoringly. 

64. Defiance, ... teeth; “ Hurl is peculiarly expressive. Tho 
challenger in judicial combats was said to Iwrl down his gngo, 
when ho throw his glove down as a pledge that lie would make 
good his chargo against his adversary. >So, in if. //. i. 1. 146, 
“And interchangeably hurl down my gngo Upon this ovor-wooning 
traitor’s foot ” (Holt Whito). 

66. stomaohs, appetites, inclination; op. II. V. hr. 3. 35, 
“he whioli hath no stomach to this fight." 

67. Why, now, ... bark I Well, lot tho wind blow and the 
waves swell, so long as our vossol ilonts bravely, as it is sure 
to do. 

72, aB this very day, “ns is apparently used redundantly with 
definitions of time ., it is said by Jlalliwell to be nil If astern 
Counties’ pliroso ’’ . Here as “ may bo intonded to qualify the 
statement that Cassius was born on ‘ this very day,’ which is not 
true, ns moaning ‘ as I may say ’ ” (Abb. § 114). 

75, 6. am I ... liberties, I am compelled to stake the liberty of 
all of us upon the result of a single battle. 

77. held Epicurus strong, firmly maintained tho doctrine of 
Epicurus. Cp. Bacon, Of Atheism, “ Epicurus is ohargod that 
he did but dissemble, for his credit’s sake, when he affirmed there 
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wore Blessed Natures, but suoh as enjoyed themselves, without 
/mving respect to the government of the world." 

79. presage, foretell (coming events) j Lat. pros, before, and 
aagirc, to perceive quickly ; not elsewhere used by Shakespeare 
intransitively. 

80. Coming from Sardis, as wo were on our march from Sardis; 
an ancient city of Asia Minor, and the capital of the Lydian 
monarchy. former, here=foremost, is really a comparative 
formed from 0, B. superlative forme, first, and so should mean 
tho one more advanced of two things that are before all others. In 
Plutarch, “two of the foremost ensigns.” 

81. fell, alighted: there they perched, there they continued 
to sit. A ‘porch'is a ‘rod’ or ‘pole,’ especially one for birds 
to sit upon. 

82. Gorging, feeding ravenously; especially used of birds of 
prey, and so, from tho ravenous way in which they satisfy their 
uppetite of oxccssivo eating generally; from ‘gorge,’ the throat. 

8;i. Who, and these eagles; for ‘who’ personifying irrational 
antecedents, sco Abb. § 204; consorted, accompanied; literally 
throw in their lot with, Let. cum, with, and sore, lot. Used by 
Shakespeare both transitively and intransitively, e.g. G. E. i. 2. 
28, “And afterword consort you till bed-time;" M. N. D. iii. 
2, 387, “ And must for aye consort with black-brow’d night; ” 
nowadays intransitiva only. 

85. in their steads, iu their place; wo should no longer use the 
plural: ravens, crows, and kites, all of thorn birds of ill omen, 
and the prosonco of which, says Plutarch, “began Bomewhnt to 
altar Cassius’ mind from Epicurus' opinions, and had put the 
soldiors also ill marvellous fear” (North’s translation, p. 138, 
ed. .Sicca t). 

87. As we ... prey, as they would look if we were animals 
sickening to death and soon to be their prey; as " appears to be 
(though it is not) used by Shakespeare for as if... the ‘if’ is 
implied in tho subjunctive " (Abb, § 107). Steevens compares 
K. J. iv. 3. 153, “ But confusion waits As doth a raven cm a sick- 
fall’ll boast.” 

88. canopy has a strange origin, being from “thoGk. mmirelov, 
nwenrtiiiv, an Egyptiau bed with mosquito curtains—Gk. «ran<w?r- 
—Btem of Ktbvifp, a gnat, mosquito; lit. ‘cone-faced,’ or an 
animal with a cone-shaped head, from some fancied resemblance 
to a cone. — Gk. kQvos, aoono; and ity, a faoe, appearance”... 
(Shout, Ely. JJict.). 

89. to give up the ghost, to die ; ghost, spirit, from A. S. 
gast, a spirit, with tho h improperly inserted, as in ‘ ghastly,’ 
from A. S. gccstlic, terrible. 
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00. I but., partly, I but partly believe it; op. above, i. 3, 
144, and for tlie position of but, see Abb. § 129. 

91. fresh of spirit, frosli in spirit, animated by the briskest 
hopes. 

92. constantly, with all cudunuico; op. ii. 1. 299. 

93. Even so Luoilius, said by Brutus aside to Lucilius, to 
whom he has been giving certain instructions. 

94. stand, optative : may they stand. 

96. Lovers, see nolo on iii. 2. 13 : in peaoe, enjoying peace 
and rost after tho turmoil of war.- lead on ... age, go on to old 
age. 

96. inoertaln, a form usod by Slmkcapoaro synonymously with 
‘ uncertain.’ 

97. Lot’s reason... befall. Lot us, by discussing what may 
possibly happen, ho prepared for tho worst. 

101-8. Even by... below. In exact accordance with tho rule 
of that philosophy which made mo condemn Cato for committing 
snicide,—for somehow or other it scums to mo a base and 
cowardly net, simply from fear of what may happen, in that 
way (sc. by suicide) to anticipate the natural duration of life,— 
I am determined, arming myself with lmtionco, to await the 
period fora-ordaiued by soma powers above that govern tho 
destinies of us on oarth; to prevent, to anlioipalo, soo unto on 
iii. 1. 36; The time of life, cp. i. 71. 1V. v. 2. 82, u 0, gontlo- 
men, the time of life is short” ; To stay, to await; op. Af. I', ii. 
8. 40, “ But May tho very riping of the timu ” ; some high 
powers, Brutus does not umlortako to stato what those powers 
were, but merely acknowledges that tlioro oxistod some powers 
who govorned tho destinies of men. The whole conversation 
between Brutus and Cassius is a very close reproduction of 
Plutarch’s words. 

108-13. Then... mind. On tho apparent inconsistency be¬ 
tween what Brutus here Bays and his provious declaration of a 
determination not to follow the example of Onto, Oraik remarks, 
“ But liow did Cato act V lie slow himself that ho might not 
wilnoss and outlive tho fall of Utica. This was, merely ‘ for 
fear of what might fall,’ to antieipnto Uio end of lifo, It did not 
follow that it would be wrong, in the opinion of Brutus, to com¬ 
mit suieido in order to escape any certain and otherwise inevit¬ 
able calamity or degradation, snob as being led in triumph 
through the streets of Homo by Ootavius aud Antony,” which is 
perhaps rather a subtle distinction. 

109. in triumph, see note on i. 1. 34. 

110. Thorough, through; us in iii. 1. 137, for tho sake of the 
metre. 
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113. too great a mind, a mind too noble to endure such 
disgrace. 

114, the ides ... begun, which the idos of March began. 
Schmidt says that ‘ begun ’ for ‘ began ’ is used by Shakespeare 
only when reipiirod by rliyino, and therefore takes the word 
hero as a participlo, ‘ begun on the ides of March.’ 

116, Therefore ...take, therefore let ub take, eto.; do you take 
and lot mo take. 

Ill), this parting... made, we could not have parted better 
than we now do. 

123. lead on, go forward with your troopB: 0, that, would 
that! 

126. The end, the result of the undertaking. 


Scene II. 

1. these bills, written papers containing instructions as to 
their duties. 

3. set on, make the onset, attack. 

4. But cold demeanour, no signs of eagomess for the fighting : 
wing, the division commanded by OctaviiiB, the army being 
made up of tlio main body in the centre with ‘ wings ’ on either 
Hank. The word is the literal translation of the Lat. ala, used 
in this souse. 

f>. And sudden ... overthrow, and a sudden attack will throw 
thorn into confusion, rout them. 

0. oome down, sc. from the high ground on which part of the 
army was still drawn up. 


Scene III. 

2. Myself enemy, I myself have acted os on enemy to those 
of my own party, as lie goes on to explain, by slaying one of them 
who had attempted to fly j ep, Cymb. v. 3. 25-7, “To darkness 
fleet souls that fly haokwards. Stand: Or we are Romans ” (*.e. 
will treat you as your enomies, the Romans, would treat you) “and 
give you that ” [sc. death] "Like beasts whiohyou shun beastly.” 

3. ensign, hearer of the flag or ensign; so Shakespeare uses 
“ standard ’’ for standard-bearer, “ trumpet" for trumpeter. 

4. It, sc. the flag. 

5. the word, the signal for the onset. 

6. Who, and he: having... Ootavius, having gained (and main¬ 
taining) some advantage upon, or over, Ootavius, 
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7. Took It too eagerly, was too rash in thinking that the 
complete victory was his: fell to Bpoll, betook themselves to 
plundering. 

8. Whilst we enclosed. » e. owing to which, viz. their being 
engaged in plunder instead of suppoiling us, we were all sur¬ 
rounded by Antony and cut off from tho rest of the army. 

9. further, properly, more to tho front, lmt hero used for 
1 farther,’ to a greater distance. 

11. far, probably, as Wright suggests, a comparative here, as 
in W. T. iv. 4. 442, “ Far than Deucalion off.” 

16. hide ... him, bury your spurs in his sides, as we now say. 

17. And here again, and back again.- may rest assured, may 
know for certain, and so be free from anxiety. 

18. yond, properly an adverb, ‘ yon ’ being the adjective. 

19. with a thought, with the swiftness of thought; cp. Temp. 
iv. 1. 164, “ Come with a thowjht.” 

21. was ever thick, was always dim; bad, as wo say now; 
regard, fix your eyes upon. 

23. This day, on tho day of which this is an anniversary: time 
is oome round, Steevens compares Lear, v. 3. 174, “ Tho wheel 
is come, full circle," said by tho dying Kdmmul. 

24. where, on the same doy. 

25. My life ... compass, tho moasuro of my days is comploto; 
compass, circle, as in Oth. iii. 4. 71, “A sibyl that had number’d 
in the world The sun to courso two hundred rom/iasies." 

29. make to him, spur, advanoa upon him urging their horses 
to their greatest speed. 

30. are ... him, have almost roaohed him, 

31. Now, Tltlnlus! now do your best to attcapo thorn 1 light, 
alight from their horses. 

36. To see, as to see. 

38. swore thee, bound you by an oath j op. above, ii. 1. 129: 
saving of thy life, = a saving j on tho verbal noun follawod by of, 
see Abb. § 178. 

39. I did, sc. at any timo ; whatever I might hid. 

41. Now be a freeman, it was customary with the Romans 
when about to dio to give freedom by will to those of their slavos 
who hod served them well j good, trusty. 

42. search, “pierce; elsewhere used by .Shakespeare in the 
sense of ‘probe.’ See A. T. L. ii. 4. 44, and T. 0. ii. 2. Hi. 
Perhaps Cassius intentionally uses the word with this surgical 
meaning, his sword being tho tont or probo which soorohoo tho 
wound of hie grief ” (Wright). 
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43. Stand ... answer, do not wait to answer; hilts, thu word! 
is commonly explained in dictionaries ae the handle of the 
sword. It is, however, not the hnndle itself, but the guard to 
tho handle. Nowadays the form of the hilt is that of a steel 
covering, so shaped as to enclose and protect the fingers and 
l>aok of the hand. Formerly it consisted of a steel bar pro¬ 
jecting at right angles to tho blade on each side. The change 
in form is duo to tho fact that the most dangerous blow with a 
sword is now tho thrust, whereas in former days it was the 
downward and upward out which did most execution against 
moil in armour, and against such blows the old form of hilt gave 
fair protection. This form of the two transverse projections 
explains tho use of the plural which is commoner in Shakespeare 
than tho singular; c.g. H. V. Chorus, ii. 9, ii. 1. 68, i. H. IV. 
ii. 4. 229, anil below v. 5. 29. 

44. as ’tis now, as he says these words he covers his faoe with 
his hands. 

47. 8o, well. 

48. Durst... well, if I had dared to refuse as I should like 
to have dono; for durst, see noto on iv. 3. 68. 

60. take note of him, mark him as one deserving of abhorrence 
for having killed CaBsius. 

61. It Is but change, what has occurred is nothing more than 
tho vicissitudo of war; gain in one direction, loss in another; 
cp. ii. It. IV. hi. 1. 62, "how chanecB mock And changes fill 
tho cup of alteration." 

62. power, forces, as in iv. 1. 42. 

66. All, altogether, completely, 

68. He lies. living, the way in wliioh he lies is not that in 
which a man would lie if alive. 

69. was, hut is no longer. 

01. sink to night, sink into the darkness of night. “The 
colourless duluess of the coming night is contrasted with the red 
glow in winch the lumiuary is descending ” (Craik). 

63. The sun of Rome is set! The glory of Rome has perished 
with Cassius: Our day is gone, all that made life worth living 
has passed away. 

64. Olouds dews and dangers, i.e. all the accompaniments of 
night; figuratively, 

65. Mistrust ., deed. Doubt as to tho result of the mission 
on which he sent mo has caused him to end his life; for success, 
hero used in a neutral sense, see note on ii. 2. 6. 

68. apt, only too ready to receive and adopt false impres¬ 
sions. 
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71. But kill’st... thee. “ Like the brood of the adder, aooord- 
ing to a popular belief ” (Wright). Cp. Per. i. 1. 84, 5. 

79. the while, during the time you are away ; in the mean¬ 
while. 

81. Did 1 not.. Mends 7 Did I not make my way, as you bade 
me, to Brutus and his party? i.e. you had no need to despair, for 
I succeeded in carrying out your instructions. 

83. their shouts, which Pindarus had miBtakon for shouts of 
triumph over the capture of Titinius, as ho mistook for enemios 
those who rode after him to givo him tho garland. 

85. hold thee, loceivc; in this sense generally in the impera¬ 
tive, sometimes with and somotimos without the porBonal pro¬ 
noun : take ... brow ; lut me placo this garland on your hoad. 

86. Thy Brutus, tho Brutus who was so dear to you: bid, past 
tense. 

87. apace, quickly j “ originally used of horsos when proceed¬ 
ing slowly, or ut a walk. Tho phrase is composed of tho English 
indefinite article a, and the M. IS. nos, modern E. pace" .. (Skeat 
Ely. Diet.). 

88. how I regarded, how well I loved; as is shown by his kill¬ 
ing himself. 

89. this is a Roman’s part, to kill oneself from griof for a 
friend is a fitting part for a Roman to play. 

91. mourning it. “ An unusual construction of tho verb to 
mourn in this sense. Wo speak commonly enough of mourning 
the death of a person, or any other thing that may have 
happened; we might even perhaps speak of mourning the 
person who is dead or tho thing that is lost; hut wo only mourn 
aver tho dead body. So with lament. Wo lamont tlio death or 
the loss, tho man or the thing; but not tho body out of which 
the spirit is gone ” (Craik). 

92. Titinius’ faoe Is upward, f.c. ho is lying on Iub hack as a 
dead man would lie, not bending ovor tho dead body as would bo 
done if ho were mourning Cassius' death ; ep. 1. 58 above. 

96. In, into, as frequently; proper, own, Lafc. jiroprius, what 
belongs to a porson. 

97. Look whether, see if he has not: i.c. evidently ho has; 
whether, a monosyllable, 

99. The last ..welll For other instances in Shakespeare of 
the vocative used in a similar manner, see Abb. § 13. 

101. thy fellow, one like you, your equal. 

104. Thasos, an island (with capital of the same name) in tho 
ASgean Sea, oil the coast of Thrace, 

105. funerals, as again in T.A. i. 1. 181, like the Let, funera, 
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F. funerailles. On the other hand Shakespeare generally, if not 
always, uses ‘nuptial’ in the singular—a practice which we 
exactly reverse. 

10(1. discomfort, dishearten, sadden. 

108. set our battles on, sec note on iv. 3. 305. 

110. try fortune, see what fortune may send us. Wright pointB 
out that the second battle was not fought till twenty days later. 

Scene IV. 

1. hold up your heads, do not he downhearted. 

2. What bastard doth not 7 Who is there that shows his base¬ 
ness of origin (and so his baseness of nature) by not doing so! 
i. f. there is no one who does not. 

3. I will .. field, i.e. in ordor to show that I, like my father, 
am roady to fight and, if need bo to die, rather than submit to 
tyranny. His father, Cato Utieensis, so called from his place of 
cloatli, Utica, in Africa, had opposed Cresar with all his might, 
and at last, when completely worsted, committed suicide rather 
than fall into the hands of his conqueror. 

8. know me for Brutus, know that I am BratuB; cp. H. VIII. 
iii. 2. 98, “I know her Jor a spleeny Lutheran.” 

9. down, struck down. 

11. being Cato’s son, i.e. having shown yourself worthy of 
your fatlior, 

12. Only... die, I yield only to die, my only object in yielding 
is that I may die; for tho transposition of only, see Abb. § 420. 

13. There Is ... straight, I offer you so much money to put me 
to death at once. 

14. in his death, by killing him. 

15. We must not, wo are forbidden to do so; we are ordered 
to take you alivo, 

20. Safe, for rather than be taken captive by you, he will kill 
himself; op. CassiuB’ words, i. 3. 90, etc. 

25. like Brutus, i.e. playing a noble port. 

28. give him, show him. 

30. whether, a monosyllable, as in v. 3. 97. 

32. Is ohanced, has happoned, turned out. 

Scene V. 

1. poor rem ain s pf friends, all that aro loft me of my many 
friends. 
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3. oame, for the simple past for complete present, see Abb. § 347. 

4. slaying is the word, slaying is our watchword, motto; 
what we have to do is to kill ourselves. 

5. in fashion, a practice that many have adopted and which 
we shall do well to imitate. 

6. What, I, my lord ? Do you ask me to kill you ? What 
expressing surprise. 

7. Peace then ! no words, if you will not do what I ask of yon, 
there is no nood for talking. 

12. meditates, is in deep thought. 

13, 4. Now is...eyeB. Delius compares W. T. iii. 2. 21, "I 
never saw a vessel of like sorrow, So fill’d and so becoming ”: 
that, so that. 

18. several, separate ; see note on iii. 2. 10. 

19. Philippi fields, ep. i. 1. 03, “ Tibor hanks ”; and soe 
Abb. § 22. 

20. my hour, the hour of my dontli; cp. Tim. iii. 1. (10, “lot 
not that part of nature ...bo of any powor To expel sickness, 
but prolong hie hour." .Similarly John , vii. 30, “Then they 
sought to take him: but no man laid hands on him, hoenuso hie 
hour was not yet come." 

22. Thou seest... goes, you see how mutters Bland ; for the 
redundant objoct, soe Abb. § 414. 

27. Even... old, in the name of that, long-standing love of ours, 
if for nothing else ; for that our love, op. i. Kings, xviii. 7, 
“ Art thou that my lord Elijah ? ” 

28. it, his sword, implied in sword-hilts; for hilts, soe note 
on v. 3. 43. 

30. there Is ... here, it is impossible to linger iioro ; the words 
are from Plutarch. Cp. Mach. v. 0. 48, “ There is nor flying 
hence nor tai~rying here." 

35. I found ... me, I novov found any one disloyal to mo. 

30. this losing day, tliiH day on which wo have lost the battle. 

41. would rest, desiro to ho at rost. 

42. have but labour’d to, have laboured only to. 

45. of a good respeot, one deserving of being treated with 
regard; cp. i. 2. 69, “many of the hest respect in Romo." 

46. smatoh, smack, taste, tincture; cp. ii. II. IV. i. 2. Ill, 
“some smack of age.” 

40. Give ... first, in token of farewell, 

60, be still, let not your spirit bo troublod any longer now that 
he who helped to kill you perishes by his own aot. 
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53. man, servant. 

54. Free ... In, see note on v. 4. 20. 

66. make a Are of him, by burning his dead body. 

56. only, alone. 

57. hath honour by his death, can boast of having killed him. 

68. should be, ought to bo: it is a fitting end to him. 

69. thou hast... true, see v. 4. 22. 

60. entertain, receive into my service: cp. Lear, iii. 6. 83, 
“You, sir, I entertain for one of my hundred. 

61. bestow thy time, spend the rest of your life as one of my 
servants. 

62. prefer, recommend; cp. Cynib. ii. 3. 51, “Who lets go by 
no vantages that may Prefer you to his daughter.” 

66. to follow thee, ns one of your followers, dependants. 

67. did the latest service, rendered the last service it was pos¬ 
sible to render. 

69. save only he, seo note on iii. 2. 69. 

70. envy, hatred, malice. 

71. 2. He only ... all, “under the influence of a general honest 
motive, and for the common good of all ”... (Wright): made one 
of them, joined with them, made one of their party. 

73-5. His life ... man I Malone compares Bon JoiiBon, Cyn¬ 
thia's Revels, ii. 3. “A creaturo of a most perfect and divine 
tomper; ono in whom the hnmours and elements are peaceably 
met without emulation of precedency." 

77. With all... burial, treating him with that honour, and 
giving him those rites of burial that his virtues deserve. 

78. his bones, his dead body; as frequently in Shakespeare. 

79. Most . honourably, in every way as a soldier’s body should 
lie; laid out with all honourable formalities. 

80. the Held, the army. 

81. To part, to share among ourselves and distribute to 
others. 
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Answer’d, iii. 2. 77. 
Apace, v. 3. 87. 
Apprehensive, iii. 1. 67. 
Arrive, i. 2. 110. 

Ate, iii. 1. 271. 

Augurer, ii. 1. 200. 

B 

Battles, v. 1. 4. 

Bay’d, iii. 1. 204. 

Bear (a hand), i. 2. 35. 
Bear (hard), i. 2. 310. 
Beholding, iii. 2. 62. 
Bestow, i. 3. 161. 

Blaze, ii. 2. 31. 

Bloods, iv. 3. 262. 
Bootless, iii. 1, 75. 
Bravery, v. 1. 10. 

0 

Calendar, ii. 1. 42. 
Canopy, v. 1. 88, 
Capitol, i. 1. 64. 
Carrions, ii. 1. 130. 
Censure, iii. 2. 16. 
Ceremonies, ii. 1. 197. 
Ceremony, i. 2. 11. 
Gharactory, ii. 1. 306. 
Cheer, iii. 1. 89. 

Chew, i. 2. 171. 

Glean, i. 3. 35. 


Climate, i. 3. 32. 
Cognizance, ii. 1. 89. 
Colossus, i. 2. 136. 
Commend, ii. 4. 44. 
Companion, iv. 3. 138. 
Comploxion, i. 3. 128. 
Conceit (vb.), i. 3. 162. 
Consorted, v. 1. 83. 
Constancy, ii. 1. 297. 
Content, i. 3. 142. 
Contrive, ii. 3. 14. 
Controversy, i. 2. 100. 
Cross lightning, i. 3. 50. 
Couchiugs, iii. 1. 66. 
Council, ii. 1. 67. 
Counters, iv. 3. 80. 
Court’Hies, iii. 1. 43. 

Cull out, i. 1. 50. 

D 

Danger, ii. 1. 17. 
Degrees ii. 1. 26. 
Dillbronce, i. 2. 40. 

Dint, iii. 2. 190. 
Directly, x. 1. 12. 
Doublet, i. 2. 263. 
Drachmas, iii. 2. 238. 

E 

Enroll’d, iii. 2. 36. 
Ensign, v. 3. 3. 
Entertain, v. 5. 60. 
Envy, ii, I. 164. 

Erebus, ii. 1. 84. 
Eruptions, i. 3. 78. 
Establish, i. 3. 86. 
Eternal, i. 2. 100. 
Exhalations, ii. I, 44, 
Exigent, v. 1. 19. 
Exorcist, ii. 1. 321. 
Expedition, iv. 3. 170. 
Extenuated, iii. 2. 30. 
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F 

Paction, ii. 1. 77. 

Factious, i. 3. 118. 

Palling, the, sickness, i. 2. 252. 
Favour, i. 2. 91. 

Figures, ii. 1. 231. 

Fleering, i. 3. 117. 

Flood, the great, i. 2. 152. 
Formal, ii. 1. 227. 

Fret, ii. 1. 104. 

Funerals, v. 3. 105. 

a 

Gait, i. 3. 182. 

Gamesome, i. 2. 28. 

General (sb.), ii. 1. 12. 

Genius, ii. 1. 60. 

Ghastly, i. 3. 23. 

Ghost, v. 1. 89. 

Given, = disposed, i. 2. 197. 
Glanced, i. 2. 317. 

Govern, i. 3. S3. 

Griefs, iv. 2. 42. 

H 

Hail, ii. 2. 68. 

Handiwork, i. 1. 27. 

Havoc, iii. 1. 273. 

Hedge in, iv. 3. 30. 

Heralds, i. 3. 50. 

Hearse, iii. 2. 161. 
High-sighted, ii, 1, 118. 

Hilts, v. 3. 43. 

Hinds, i. 3. 106. 

Holiday, i. 1. 2. 

Hollow, iv. 2. 23. 

Hurtled, ii. 2. 22. 

Hybla, v. 1. 34. 

I 

ldos, i. 2. 18. 

Images, i, 1. 05. 

Incorporate, i. 3. 135. 
Indifferently, i. 2. 87. 
Indiroction, iv. 3. 76. 

Ingraft, ii, 1. 184. 

Intermit, i 1. 55. 


J 

Jealous, i. 2. 71, 162. 

K 

Kind (sb.), i. 3. 64; ii 1. 33. 
Knave, iv. 3, 241. 

It 

Laugher, i. 2. 72. 

Lothc, iii. 1. 2QQ, 

Lief, i. 2. 95. 

Live-long, i. 1. 42. 

Lupercal, i. 1. 68. 

M 

Marry, i. 2. 228. 

Mart, iv. 3. 11. 

Mechanical, i. 1. 3. 

Meet, i. 2. 170. 

Merely, i. 2. 39. 

Metal, i. 1. 62. 

Moo, ii. 1. 72. 

Mortified, ii. 1. 322. 

N 

Napkins, iii. 2. 130. 
Naughty, i. 1. 15. 

Neat (sb.), i. 1. 25. 

Nervii, the, iii. 2. 109. 
Noted, iv. 3. 2. 

O 

Occupation, i. 2. 264. 
O’orwatch’d, iv. 3. 241. 

Offal, i. 3. 109. 

Ordinance, i. 3, 06. 

Orts, iv. 1. 37. 

Outlawry, iv. 3. 173. 

P 

Palin, i. 2. 131. 

Palter, ii. 1. 120. 

Passion, iii. 1. 283. 

Path (vb.), ii. 1. 83. 

PeeviBh, v. 1. 61. 

Phantasma, ii. 1. 65. 
Physical, ii. 1. 261. 
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Pitch, i. 1. 74. 

Ponipey’s porch, i. 3. 126. 
Proctor's choir, i. 3. 143. 
Prefer, v. 5. 62. 

Presago, v. 1. 70. 

Press (ah), i. ~. 16. 
Prevention, ii. 1. 86, 

Prick, iii. I. 216. 

Promis’d forth, i. 2. 286. 
Property, iv. i. 40. 
Proscription, iv. 1. 17- 
Protostor, i. 2. 74. 
Provender, iv. 1. 30. 

Pulpits, iii. 1. 80. 

Q 

Quarrel, ii. 1. 28. 

R 

Rabblemont, i. 2. 242. 

Range, ii. 1. 118 j iii. 1. 270. 
Rank (adj.), iii. 1. 162. 
Rascal, iv. 3. 80. 

Remorse, ii. 1. 19. 

Render, iii. 2. 7- 
Repair, i. 3. 147. 
Replication, i. 1. 47. 
Retentive, i. 3. 96. 

Round (ah.), ii. 1. 24. 

Rout, i. 2. 78. 

S 

Saucy, i. S. 12. 

Save, iii. 2. 68. 

Scandal (vb.), i. 2. 76. 
Soaroh, v. 3, 42. , 

Severally, iii. 2 10. 

Shadow, i. 2. 68. 

Shrewd, ii. 1. 158, 
Sleek-headed, i. 2. 193. 
Smatch, v. 6. 46. 

Soft (adv.), i. 2. 249. 

Sound (vb.), ii. 1. 141. 


Sometime, ii. 1. 261. 

Stale, i. 2. 73; iv. 1. 38. 

Stare, iv. 3. 2K0. 

Statua, ii. 2. 76, 

Sterile, i. 2. 0. 

Stomachs, v, 1. 06. 

Succour, ii. 2, 0. 

Sufferance, i. 3. S4, ii. 1.114. 
Kwoundod, i. 2. 246. 

T 

Tag-rag, i. 2. 266. 

Temper, i. 2. 129. 

Testy, iv, 3. 46. 

Thews, i. 3. 81. 

Thought (take), ii. 1. 187. 
Thnnder-Btone, i. 3. 49. 

Tide, iii. 1. 257. 

Tinctures, ii. 2. 89. 

Trash, i. 3. 108. 

TrophicB, i. 1. 70. 

U 

Unbraced, i. 3. 48. 

Undergo, i. 3. 123. 

Underlings, i. 2. 141. 

Unfirm, i. 3. 4. 

Unicorns, ii. 1. 204. 
Unmeritablc, iv. 1. 12. 

V 

Ventures, iv. 3. 224. 
Vouchsafe, ii. 1. 311. 

Vulgar (sh.), i. 1. 71. 

W 

Woftnre, ii. 1. 246. 

Whether (monosyllable), i. 1. 
62. 

Whiles, i. 2. 209. 

Wildness, ii. 1. 189. 

y 

Yowl, i. 2. 194. 
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